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This  work  was  uudertaken  at  the  earnest  request 
of  several  friends  of  the  author,  and  by  him  was 
donated  to  the  Girls'  Aid  Committee  of  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  with  the  hope  that  in 
God's  hand  it  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  a  com- 
fortable and  tsatisfactory  home  for  girls  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  educate  themselves.  In  sending  it  forth 
upon  its  mission  we  have  the  assurance  that  while  the 
cani?e  for  which  it  is  published  will  receive  material  aid 
from  all  who  purchase  the  book,  they  in  turn  will  find 
IxJth  entertainment  and  information,  and  will  n^ceive 
only  Inmefit  by  contact  with  the  spirit  of  one  so  thor- 
oughly good  and  tnie  as  he  who  here  gives  us  his 
life's  storv. 

Mary  M.  Hobbs, 

On  behalf  of  the  Girls  Aid  Cwnmiltee. 


PREFACE. 

For  sometime  past  many  of  my  companions  of 
early  life  have  solicited  me  to  write  a  history  of  my 
life,  and  my  knowledge  of  and  connection  with  the 
Underground  Railroad,  as  I  am  now  the  last  survivor 
of  those  who  entered  the  service  of  that  mysterious 
institution  in  or  previous  to  1835. 

The  thought  of  appearing  as  an  author  or  writer 
had  not  entered  my  mind  at  this  period  of  life;  I  had 
not  kept  a  diary,  or  even  notes  of  the  passing  events, 
always  depending  on  memory  for  reminiscences  of  the 
past.  My  memory  has  become  a  wonder  to  many 
people,  and  it  is  the  impression  it  has  made  that 
prompts  the  request  of  many  for  me  to  write  a  biog- 
raphy. In  regard  to  memory,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
it  is  not  universal  in  its  capacity;  things  in  which  I  am 
interested,  things  that  are  striking,  things  that  touch 
and  arouse  sympathy,  sorrow,  joy,  anger,  disgust,  ha- 
tred, hope,  and  fear;  things  that  arouse,  excite,  or 
de^ly  impress;  things  that  inspire,  exalt,  and  refine^^ 
etc.,  require  no  effort  on  my  part  to  remember;  will- 
ing or  unwilling  they  fix  themselves  upon  my  memory, 
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and  cannot  be  forgotten.  This  peculiarity  has  come 
down  to  me  through  a  long  line  of  tribal  heredity 
from  {)re-historic  times,  known  in  the  past  as  second 
sight,  and  the  gifts  of  the  bards.  My  ability  to  locate 
and  renieml>er  places  was  also  very  good,  which  made 
me  peciiliariy  fitted  for  the  dangerous  position  of  con- 
dii(*tor  on  the  Underground  Railroad.  I  was  not 
above  the  average  in  the  athletic  sports  of  the  time, 
but  had  great  powers  of  endurance,  could  "out  wind" 
in  nmning  any  boy  or  man  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
stout,  but  lubberly  till  nearly  grown,  then  became 
active  and  swift  on  foot,  which  gave  me  marked  abil- 
ity for  my  dangerous  life.  I  also  found  it  necessar;^ 
to  assume  and  cultivate  odd  ways  and  odd  ideas,  in 
order  the  l)etter  to  conceal  mv  feal  character  and  dan- 
gennis  employment.  To  some  extent  I  was  cut  off 
frrun  ninch  (jf  tlio  s<K*ial  eniovment  conimon  amons: 
my  fellows,  my  peculiarities  sometimes  made  me  un- 
fH>piilar  with  my  lady  associates  and  school  mates, 
this  was  wounding  to  inner  sensitiveness  and  caused 
nu'  to  sIikI  manv  V>itter  tears,  but  above  all  and 
tlirringh  all  then*  was  a  conviction  and  o'emiastering 
impulse  in  my  heart  that  always  said,  "Go  forward, 
fear  n<^t,  T  am  with  tlu-e."  The  threadlwre  esr*ai>es, 
the  feats  of  agility  in  running,  the  d(x>rs  that  were 
opened  for  es<*aiK*  when  all  seemcnl  close<l  in,  and  it 
jiy»IK*anHl  a.*^  though  T  would  ]»ay  the  forfeit  by  a  vio- 
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lent  death,  are  too  startling  for  even  this  generation, 
and  as  they  are  not  essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  hu- 
manity, will  soon  be  buried  with  me. 

Now  that  age  and  infirmity  are  weakening  my 
faculties,  the  memories  of  childhood  come  back  with 
startling  vividness;  whole  chapters  could  be  written 
about  the  little  family,  incidents  of  every  day  life, 
and  the  details  of  one  day  at  school  would  fill  many 
pages;  with  the  memory  of  the  incidentB  come  back 
the  faces,  forms,  dress  and  voices  of  the  children,  mak> 
ing  a  wonderful  panorama-  It  was  so  with  my 
mother;  in  her  ninety-third  year  she  oould  call  up  the 
names  of  her  childhocKl  aswociates,  give  their  history, 
where  and  when  they  died,  etc.,  eU*.,  etc.  So  it  i^ 
no  great  wonder  that  my  memory  is  retentive  and 
distinct;  yet  all  through  life  I  have  felt  a  conscious 
defect  in  many  ways,  and  many  times  would  gladly' 
have  exchanged  my  memory  for  other  abilities  that 
T  lacked. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 


It  is  beooming  popular  in  writing  biographiee  to 
give  the  genealogy  of  the  person  and  family.  Ac- 
cordingly I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  ancestry 
as  kept  in  the  family  record  on  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket, and  as  found  among  the  old  records  of  South- 
em  Sweden  in  Northern  Europe.  My  father,  Vestal 
Coffin,  was  the  son  of  William,  who  was  the  son  of 
Samuel,  who  was  the  son  of  John,  who  was  the  sou 
of  Tristram  Coffin,  who  was  one  of  a  company  of 
nine  who,  in  1660,  purchased  the  Island  of  Nantucket 
from  the  Indians,  the  deed  being  signed  by  two  (chiefs, 
Wanackmamack  and  Nickanoose. 

Beyond  Tristram  Coffin  the  line  is  unbroken  back 
to  Sir  Richard  Coffin,  who  came  to  England  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William,  the  Conqueror.  Then  still 
back  l)eyond  Sir  Richard  it  can  be  traced  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Denites  in  Denmark  in  the  seoond  cen- 
tury, and  through  the  Danites  through  the  wander- 
ings of  the  ten  tril)e8  of  Israel  to  Samaria  in  720  B.  C, 
an<l  then  back  to  Abraham. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  the  Coffins 
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bore  an  active  part  in  all  tlie  oonqueBts  of  the  oH 
VUung  kingB  and  rovere  who  terrynEed  Western  Eu- 
rope for  many  centuriee. 

My  moliier'B  maiden  luiiiit.-  was  Alethea  Fluke, 
a  dirwt  fleecendant  of  th<?  Alhanoide  (Wtite  Racej 
of  Ireland,  the  last  of  the  jirehistoric  race.  When 
the  first  (^hmv  of  Hebrews  came  Id  Ireland  1200 
B.  C,  the  Alhaiioids  wer<'  in  |M«*»ession  of  the  island, 
and  had  been  for  an  nnknown  period;  thev  were 
highly  dvilized,  hail  a  regular  alphabet  and  written 
language,  and  knew  manv  art*  unknown  to  the  He- 
brews—who were  snppopwl  to  havcknonTi  all  the  civ- 
ilization of  Egypt  at  that  tinte. 

Soon  after  the  landing  of  the  Hebrews,  strife 
arose  between  them  and  the  AllwnoidH,  whieh  rreult- 
ed  in  oi>en  war.  whieh  eontinned  much  of  the  time  for 
20(10  years,  wh<*n  the  latter  were  atmoet  exterminated 
in  a  sanguinary  battle,  followed  by  an  indiscriminate 
and  mercilesc  massacre.  In  17S4  there  were  but  fif- 
teen of  the  Albanoids  alive  in  all  the  earth.  They  left 
Ireland  and  camo  to  America.  When  my  grand- 
mother. Mary  Fhike,  died  in  1827.  my  mother  and 
her  four  children,  even  the  last  of  one  of  the  anrviving 
fatniliep  who  ever  had  any  ehildrem,  and  one  other, 
lacks  bnt  two  of  Ix^inp  extinct   to-day. 

Here  I  will  say  that  when  in  Trelan<l  in  1832  1 
foTind  tlie  minf  of  the  last  stronghold  of  my  ances 
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tors.  Thirtynrix  centuries  ago  there  was  a  large  DmiJ 
temple  in  what  is  now  County  Down,  or  Doon,  built 
for  worship  and  defense;  when  St.  Patrick  came  he 
turned  it  into  a  Christian  church.  Successive  sieges 
had  destroyed  nearly  all  the  outer  defenses  and  its 
final  capture  and  destniction  800  years  ago  left  none 
to  rebuild;  yet  a  portion  of  the  walls  were  too  strong 
f6r  the  desti^oyers  and  remain  to  tell  a  story  of  blood 
and  death  not  excelled  in  all  Ireland. 

The  Albanoid  language  was. distinct  from  any 
other  in  Europe  and  had  legendary  traditions  that 
go  so  far  back  that  one  could  eafiily  suspect  Ignatus 
Donnelly  of  drawing  largely  from  it,  in  weaving  his 
pleasing,  plausible,  wondrous  stoiy  of  "Lost  Atalan- 
tii*''  that  carries  us  back  into  the  antediluvian  world 
and  to  Adamic  time. 

With  such  ancestry  it  is  little  Wonder  that  T  in  - 
herited  peculiar  trait-s  of  character,  and  manage<l  ^o 
hold  a  place  amid  surroimding  difficulty.  On  my 
father's  side  the  spirit  of  adventure*  manifested  itself 
in  the  Underground  Railroad  business  and  love  of 
travel;  on  my  mother's  side  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory  and  fluent  tongue,  with  the  singular  second 
sight,  or  mind  reading. 

My  father  died  in  1826,  leaving  my  mother  with 
four  little  children,  one  daughter  and  three  sons;  my 
sister  Eliaaibeth  was  the  oldest  one,  Alfred  next,  then 
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myself;  Emory  waa  the  yoiingeet.  My  sister  was  gift- 
ed aad  beautiful  ab»ve  tlie  average  »f  her  associate). 
My  brother  Alfred  V.  is  living  yet  in  Kansas,  broken 
in  ronstitution  and  alnuMt  helpleus.  tliii  life  has  been 
one  of  unceasii^  storm,  stni(ijglo  and  conHir-t.  lie 
entered  the  IJnderj^roiind  Hailroaii  service  early  in  life 
and  waa  one  of  the  ehief  nmnagers  in  Norf,h  Carolina, 
from  1836  to  1852,  when  he  had  t/>  flt»  for  hia  life, 
being  betrayed  by  one  whom  his  least  sns[*et't«d,  in 
aiding  fugitive  alavtst  to  t«ca[>e.  He  rea(^he<l  my  home 
in  Indiana  where  he  and  his  family  resideil  till  New 
Year  1863,  when  he  was  cAlletl  into  the  me^liisal  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  for  he  waa  a  pbysii:iaii.  Ho 
waa  given  churge  of  the  refueee  fjilies  of  loyal  In- 
dians in  Southern  Kansas,  where  he  finally  settieil, 
During  hia  connei-tion  with  the  Indians  he  bad  some 
terribly  narrow  ewapes  and  desperate  stnigglea  for 
life.  On  one  oi'<*asion  he  waa  aanailed  by  bushwhack- 
ers twice  in  one  day,  and  saved  his  life  each  time  after 
a  desperate  band-to-hand  enoi>unter.  The  first  aa- 
aault  was  by  two  men  wbo  suddenly  attacked  him, 
the  next  time  by  three;  he  had  no  Hreanris,  but  hU 
only  weapon  waa  a  picket  stake,  like  a  in>liceman's 
club,  which  be  wielded  with  such  frantic  energy  that 
he  saved  his  life.  For  three  years  lie  was  in  the 
midst  of  murder,  aaaa-tai nation  and  bloodshed.  By 
riding  through  what  seemed  i-ortaio  death 
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the  lives  of  250  Union  soldiers  and  a  valuable  con- 
voy of  supplies.  For  all  of  which  he  was  never  rec- 
ognized or  rewarded  by  the  government,  and  he 
scorned  the  idea  of  asking  for  that  which  should  have 
been  given  as  doubly  due,  and  he  will  go  to  his  grave 
with  bitterness  of  heart  toward  a  thankless  govern- 
ment, which  pensions  deadbeats  and  frauds. 

Brother  Emory  died  the  Fourth  of  July,  1863^, 
at  my  home  in  Indiana.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Kansas 
to  look  for  a  new  location.  He  left  a  widow  and 
seven  children.  He  was  the  most  gifted  in  judgment 
and  business  ability  of  any  of  tJie  family,  could  read 
the  character  of  a  man  almost  at  sight,  but  was  un- 
usually kind  and  generous,  especially  to  those  in  dis- 
tress. 

The  day  of  his  death  was  a  dark  day  at  my  home. 
William  Thomas,  who  married  my  niece,  Miriam  A. 
Henly,  died  in  the  early  morning,  and  he  in  the  even- 
ing, and  I  was  worn  out  and  broken  down  with  watch- 
ing and  loss  of  sleep;  and  as  I  look  back  to  that  time 
I  feel  that  a  special  Providence  alone  carried  me 
through. 

I  was  bom  January  22,  1822,  consequently  was 
not  four  years  old  when  my  father  died,  yet  I  can 
remember  his  form  and  face,  sometimes  with  strik- 
ing vividness,  and  in  my  dreams  am  still  a  child  as 
when  he  was  alive.     He  and  my  mother  little  thought 
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that  my  inemoiy  was  at  that  time  taking  imprea- 
sions  of  words  and  deeds;  many  times  in  after 
years  mother  would  be  astonished  at  my  re- 
citing events  with  unerring  precision  that  happened 
when  a  mere  infant  in  age;  but  dwelling  on  this  part 
of  my  life  seems  bordering  on  the  supernatural,  so  I 
will  only  mention  one  other  item  here.  I  learned  to 
read  looking. at  the  words  as  my  sister  would  read  in 
a  book;  learned  the  words  before  I  knew  how  to  spell 
the  most  simple  ones,  and  the  n\sult  was  I  never  did 
learn  to  spell  anything  like  ordinary  people,  and  in 
our  literary  societies  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any 
but  my  immediate  assocjiates  tr>  d«3^iipher  niy  compo- 
sitions. 


CHAPTER   FIRST. 


EvKNTS  OF  Early  Life. 

My  father  wad  born  near  New  Garden,  Guilford 
county,  N,  C,  in  1792,  and  died  in  1826  in  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  on  his  birthday,  October 
10th.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  (Vestal)  Coffin,  was  left 
a  widow  with  four  small  children,  one  daughter  and 
three  sons,  who  grew  to  man  and  womanhood  under 
many  privations  common  to  the  lot  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  of  that  age  of  southern  civilization.  At 
an  early  age  my  father  entered  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  his  ready,  natural  ability  soon  brought  him 
to  the  front.  When  Benjamin  Lundy  visited  North 
Carolina  in  1816  he  was  among  the  tirst  to  join  the 
Manumission  Society  organized  by  that  celebrated 
man.  In  1818  he  was  the  onlv  num  who  had  the 
courage  to  attack  the  then  domineering  slave  power  in 
the  South.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  A  young 
free  negro,  named  Benjamin  Benson,  was  kidnaped 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  brought  t-o  ( rrt^^nsboro, 
where  he  was  sold  to  a  very  wealthy  and  influential 
slave-owner  named    Thompson.     A  slave   owned  by 
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Ueiitral  Ilaniilton  learned  the  facts  MJiicemirig  hvn- 
jainin  Benson,  ajid  gave  tLe  iiifuniiatioii  to  my  fatlier. 
who  interviewe<l  Benson,  then  wi-oie  to  IWaware,  ami 
got  sufficient  evidence  to  get  tnit  a  writ  for  ThoinpBon 
requiring  him  to  produce  Benauu  and  show  eause  wh^- 
he  should  not  have  his  freedom.  Thp  offii-er  who 
served  the  writ  gave  opportunity  for  Thompson  lo 
conceal  Benson,  and  on  the  hearing  denied  ever  having 
such  a  negro  in  his  possession,  'i'he  case  was  ilis- 
niissed  and  that  night  Benson  was  nm  off  Be<!retly 
to  Oeorgia  and  sold.  This  notorious  outrage  on  law 
and  justice  cauacd  niiieh  excitement  and  inteJisifierl 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  slavery. 

My  father  was  now  joined  bv  Dr.  (Jeorge  Rwain 
and  Enotrh  Macy,  and  determined  to  push  the  eas<) 
to  the  end.  They  wrote  again  to  J)elaware  and  en- 
listed the  anti-slavery  men  there  to  the  extent  thpt 
the  State  Lepialature  made  an  appropriation  of  money 
for  expense,  and  maile  my  father  and  hie  two  friends 
legal  agents  Ut  pnsh  the  case,  and  sent  a  man  to  iden- 
tify Benjamin  Benson.  In  the  meantime,  the  slave 
of  General  Hamilton,  known  as  Hamilton's  Saul,  had 
been  secretly  listening  and  learning  all  the  plans  of 
Thompson  and  the  slave  jtower,  which  information 
was  invaUiahle  in  thft  eaae. 

When  alt  was  ready,  another  writ  was  aervwl, 
in  which  it  was  onlered  that  Benson  should  be  prtf 
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duoed  in  open  court  This  brought  things  to  a  crisis. 
Thompeon  had  to  go  to  Georgia,  where  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  sold  the  negro  made  him  pay  $1600 
before  he  would  give  him  up.  At  the  trial  Benson 
was  mixed  up  with  a  score  of  negroes  to  test  the  man 
from  Delaware,  but  he  identified  him  at  sight.  The 
evidence  was  so  conclusive  that  the  negro  was  set  at 
liberty  at  once,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  and  cor- 
responded with  my  father  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

This  case  naturally  placed  my  father  in  the  front 
rank  of  anti-slavery  men,  and  he  was  an  object  of 
hatred  among  the  more  violent  and  vindictive  slave- 
holders. Seemingly,  without  being  conscious  of  how 
it  came  about,  he  was  expected  to  do  all  the  danger- 
ous work,  to  take  all  the  responsibility  and  leadership; 
others  were  ready  and  willing  to  share  the  cost,  do  all 
the  business,  fetch  and  carry,  if  he  would  be  the  leader 
in  the  hours  of  trial. 

In  my  History  of  Friends  in  North  Oarolina  I 
give  the  origin  of  the  Undergroimd  Railroad,  and  will 
not  repeat  it  here,  excepting  to  say,  that  father  origi- 
nated end  operated  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America, 
in  1819.  His  cousin,  Levi  Coffin,  who  in  after  years 
became  famed  as  an  Abolitionist,  took  his  first  le^- 
sons  under  my  father,  and  many  were  the  secret  (!on- 
ferenoes  they  held  after  night,  never  meeting  in  the 
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same  ]»la«'  tJif  aecoiid  time,  to  i>rt-veiit  L^pionagc  or 
betra^aj. 

A  negro  named  John  Dinieiy  vias  freed  by  bis 
master  io  the  lower  part  of  the  State;  he  marrieid  n 
freed  woman  who  had  bocn  owned  bv  a  neighbor, 
The^'  esnie  up  to  New  Garden  for  safety,  wiiere  they 
lived  in  peace  for  several  yeare,  and  bad  seven  chil- 
dren. The  old  master  of  John  died;  immediately 
two  of  his  sons  canit  secretly  to  Npw  Garden  on  pre- 
t€aiae  of  hnying  stoi-k;  thm'  located  John  Dimery's 
house,  stopped  over  night  at  a  near  oeighbor's;  some- 
time after  midn^ht  they  slipped  quietly  nut,  wpnl 
to  the  house,  called  IHmery  out  and  pretended  to  have 
boeu  hunting  ami  were  lost.  No  sooner  was  he  out  oi 
the  house  than  he  was  seized  and  a  desperate  stni^le 
ensued:  the  wife,  Aunt  Sally,  ran  out,  hut  was  knocked 
down,  atnioet  seiweless;  then  Dimery  shouted  to  hin 
old««t  daughter  to  nm  for  Mr.  Coffin,  my  father, 
which  sht?  did  like  a  wild  deer.  Father  had  just  step- 
ped out  to  get  wood  Io  start  a  fire;  without  stopping 
for  coat  or  hat  he  ran  at  full  speed,  providentially 
meeting  Isaac  Whit<^,  a  aporiaJ  friend.  He  just  eaid, 
"Come."  and  thw  l>oth  ran  like  the  wind.  The  kid- 
napers had  finally  overjMiwered  TWinery  and  taken  him 
to  the  neighltor's,  bound  securely.  In  spite  of  threats, 
rMmery  told  the  nrnghlior  that  Mr.  Coffin  would  soon 
be  there  and  begged  their  proteotion.     The  kidnapers 
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and  neighbor  were  reaxiy  to  oome  to  blows,  when 
father  and  Isaac  White  rushed  in;  then  the  scene 
changed;  the  kidnapers  were  told  that  they  would 
he  taken  before  the  nearest  magistrate  and  prosecuted 
for  their  crime.  This  brought  them  to  a  standstill, 
and  while  they  were  debating  the  case,  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  been  quietly  untying  the  rope,  and  before 
any  one  knew  it  Dimery  sprang  out  and  made  for 
the  woods;  the  kidnapers  rushed  after  him,  calling  a 
large  dog  and  setting  him  after  the  fugitive,  but 
when  the  dog  came  near,  Dimery  clapped  his  handf? 
and  hallooed  as  though  there  was  game  ahead;  the 
dog  went  tearing  into  the  woods,  and  the  fugitive  close 
after,  when  they  both  disap|)eared.  Father  and  Isaac 
White  now  renewed  their  threats  of  arrest,  which  90 
alarmed  the  men  that  thev  soon  mounted  their  horses 
and  gallo|)ed  out  of  the  neighborhood  and  were  seeii 
no  more.  John  Dimerv  was  started  on  the  Under- 
ground  Railroad  that  night  and  soon  landed  at  Ricli- 
mond,  Indiana,  where  he  worked  and  sent  money  +0 
liis  family  for  their  support  for  two  years,  and  th^n 
had  them  sent  to  him. 

There  was  more  of  this  kind  of  business  done  ar 
that  period  than  in  assisting  real  fugitive  slaves.  In 
1772  the  friends  of  North  Can^lina  freed  their  slaves, 
as  did  many  Methodists  and  other  cons(»ientious  peo- 
ple.    .  The  number  amounted!  to  thousands  thui*  HI)- 
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erated,  and  it  was  frequently  tlie  aaaa  that  lieira  would 
try  to  re-enaiave  thuee  freed  people  (  this  eoii'Staiit  har- 
assing and  kidnaping  finally  drove  thousands  of  the 
negroes  across  tlie  Ohio  river  into  free  territory,  Tho 
mountaincurs  in  Virginia  were  so  used  to  seeing  ne- 
groes going  westward  that  it  was  leas  dangerous  for 
fugitives  to  ee<'ape  that  way  thait  through  Kentu<!ky. 

After  ray  father's  death  many  fugitives  eontiii- 
ued  to  come  to  the  old  home,  and  my  mother  would 
advise  and  counsel  with  them  as  time  and  ojiportunity 
offered,  until  brother  Alfred  ajid  I  were  old  enough 
to  take  the  poet  of  danger  our  father  owupied;  bul 
this  is  anticipating  history,  and  we  will  go  back  to 
■earlier  days. 

My  raothtT  died  November  3,  1891.  Soon  afttr 
her  death,  Dr.  Nereiw  Mendenlia!!  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege, wrote  a,  short  at^count  of  her  life  for  the  "Guil- 
ford Collegian,"  which  waa  copied  in  "Christinu 
Worker"  for  January  14,  1SH2,  which  may  come  in 
place  here, 

"Alcthea  Coffin  wag  bi>m  at  Big  Spring,  'wo 
miles  west  of  Greensbon>,  (iuilford  county,  J^.  C, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1798.  Her  husband's  name  was 
Vestal  Coffin;  her  marriage  with  hira  was  on  the  27th 
of  Novenit>er.  1817.  In  the  fall  of  1826  they  were 
l)oth  sii'-k,  and  upon  his  death  she  was  left  with  four 
amall  children,  the  oldest  eight  yeare  old,  the  young- 
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est  twa  Greatly  weakened  by  sickness  and  the 
shock  given  by  her  husband's  death,  the  fall  work  not 
done,  the  winter  clothing  not  prepared,  com  not  gatli- 
ered,  the  prospect  before  her  was,  indeed,  a  gloomy 
one.  Some  of  her  children  yet  remember  many  a  sad 
day  of  that  winter;  many  a  time  of  shivering  by  a 
small  fire,  the  mother  sick,  the  oldest  boy  hardly  able 
to  carry  wood,  the  daughter  not  able  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  cooking,  no  wonder  that  sometimee  they  all 
cried  until  late  at  night. 

"It  waef  in  this  dark  winter  that  the  Tx)rd  an- 
swered her  prayers  for  help.  Ever  after  she  never 
doubted,  never  faltered,  never  stopped  for  any  mis- 
fortune, failure  in  crops,  loss  of  stock  or  l>etrayal  of 
trust.  She  never  hecdtated  to  divide  her  scanty  means 
with  the  poor  and  homeless;  many  a  sick  and  homeles.? 
boy  was  taken  in,  washed,  nursed  and  c^red  for, 
clothed  with  the  garments  of  her  own  children,  while 
she  washed  and  mended  his. 

"Her  own  faith  and  trust  in  God  were  the  means 
of  drawing  to  her  for  advice  those*  in  darkness  and 
discouragement,  especially  the  widows,  the  fatherless 
and  the  motherless.  Her  education  was  in  advance 
of  the  women  of  her  generation,  and  the  severe  school- 
ing of  necessity  made  her  a  wonder  of  economy  and 
business  management,  hence  she  was  consulted  by  her 
neighbors  in  making  calculations  in  warpnng,  striping, 
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reeling  ajid  all  the  arte  i>f  ciuth  making  and  hoii*'- 
hold  matters;  and  to  this  advanced  edncaiion  and 
home  ahilily,  her  children  were  indebted  for  muiib  of 
their  education,;  tiioy  wore  atarted  early  in  general 
reading;  all  had  read  ttie  Bilile  through  Ijefore  they 
wer  sixteen. 

•'The  nuUilii^tion  excitement  in  18;t0  caused 
many  of  her  neighbora  to  move  to  Indiana.  She  and 
her  children  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  emigra- 
tion, and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  home  in  this 
'Far  West.'  With  her  limite<i  means  it  seemed  a 
hopeless  task  to  save  $101)  to  i>ay  for  80  acres  of  land. 
The  matter  was  preaented  to  the  Lord  in  prayer;  the 
answer  was,  'Go,'  and  by  rigid  ewmomy  $50  was  aaveil 
in  two  yeara,  and  Job  Coffin  (brother-in-law),  fur- 
nished the  other  $50  on  long  time,  so  in  1833  in  com- 
pany with  Elihu  and  Jene  Coffin  and  Aunt  Rhmla 
Gurley^she  pulling  in  a  horse  as  her  part  of  the  out- 
fit— she  atartwl  Ut  Indiana.  Among  the  mountains 
everything  was  so  grand  and  new,  she  and  Rboda 
Gurley  walked  uiore  than  half  the  time,  preferring 
it  to  being  jolted  in  the  wagon  over  the  rough  stones. 
At  Richmond.  Ind.,  she  Imrrowed  a  saddle,  took  her 
horse,  and  set  out  to  find  her  old  neighbore  100  miles 
away.  Alone,  following  the  roads  and  by-ways,  she 
found  her  old  friends  settled  at  Spiceland,  in  Henry 
county.  Walnut  Ridge  in  Hancoi^k,  and  in  Wbite  link, 
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in  Hendricks  counties,  and  finally  reached  her  old 
neighbor,  Asahel  Hunt.  He  and  other  old  neighbors 
turned  out  through  tlie  thick,  tall  foreet,  and  soon 
found  a  lot  of  good  land  still  vacant.  Early  next 
morning  in  a  continuous  rain,  she  set  out  for  the 
Land  Office  at  Orawfords\alle,  25  miles  further  on. 
She  entered  the  land,  remained  over  night  and  the 
next  day  returned  to  iVsahel  Hunt's.  Her  jounie} 
was  now  accomplished,  and  she  was  the  owner  of  a 
home  in  the  free  West.  In  the  ride  to  Crawford  a- 
ville  there  were  no  roads,  only  a  blazed  horee  i>ath, 
with  settlements  sometimes  five  miles  apart;  yet  the 
trip  was  made  in  safety  with  no  fear  of  danger  or 
accident,  for  she  felt  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with 
her  all  the  time.  Resting  and  visiting  a  few  day?i. 
she  was  ready  to  start  on  her  long  journey  home. 

"On  arriving  at  Richmond  she  found  Elihu  Cof- 
fin ready  to  return  but  anxious  to  buy  a  very  fine,  large 
horse  if  there  was  any  way  to  get  him  home.  She 
told  him  if  he  would  get  a  good  saddle  she  would  ride 
the  horse;  this  he  did  at  onc^,  and  she  rode  all  the  dis- 
tance from  Richmond,  Ind.,  to  New  Garden,  N.  C, 
over  500  miles.  She  enjoyed  the  ride  and  stood  the 
trip  better  than  in  the  wagon.  When  it  rained  she 
put  on  a  waterproof  overcoat  and  was  safe  from  storm 
and  blast     It  was  springtime,  and  to  the  day  of  her 
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(lejitli,  that  grand  overland  mountain  ride  was  one 
of  the  bright  spots  in  her  memorj'. 

"She  died  on  the  land  then  purchased,  and  it  was 
the  only  tract  in  Hemdrioks  eonnty  that  had  not 
changed  hands.  The  Inst  tax  rweipt  bore  date  a  few 
days  liefore  her  death  in  her  own  name.  Her  inten- 
tion was  to  move  to  Indiana  in  two  or  tJiree  years,  but 
in  the  fall  of  1833  at  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
ahe  was  appointed  on  tht>  committee  to  ronaider  and 
perfeiit  a  plan  for  New  Garden  Boarding-SchooI,  and 
bewmiing  deeply  interested  in  the  gchool  determined 
to  stay  and  give  ber  children  some  of  the  benefit  of 
the  school.  Of  this  school  ahe  8nb6e<|uently  was  ma- 
tron for  some  time,  in  which  cflparity  her  manage- 
ment was  a  model  of  ca-refulnees  and  ei'-onnmy.  After 
moving  to  Indiana  in  1852,  she  waa  for  nearly  nine 
years  assistant  matron  of  Earlbani  College.  Thiit 
connection  with  the  two  collegee  gave  her  a  very  large 
acquaintance,  and  at  Earlham  the  eliitdren  of  the  New 
Garden  Boanling-School  pupils  were  often  under  her 
care,  and  ahe  would  give  them  reminiscences  of  their 
parents,  and  tell  more  about  them  than  they  had  ever 
known. 

"Though  «lw  attained  a  great  age  her  hair  did 
not  turn  grey,  nor  did  her  tught  fail,  as  is  usual  with 
age.  I'p  to  nim-ty  ahe  could  read  ordinary  print  with- 
out glasses,  and  large  print  up  to  the  time  of  her 
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death.  She  could  not  hear  to  be  idle;  if  nothing  ehe 
could  l)e  found  for  her  to  do,  she  would  get  some  wool 
or  flax  and  sit  down  and  sj)in  thread  and  yam,  and 
then  knit  it  into  stockings  for  presents  to  her  grand- 
children. She  would  at  other  times  take  the  prun- 
ing-shears  and  go  among  the  fruits  and  grape  vine?,, 
or  into  the  orcrhard,  and  take  delight  in  trimming  and 
pruning  for  hours  at  a  time.  Her  long  life  as  a  far- 
mer made  her  an  expert  at  aJl  kinde  of  work  within 
her  strength. 

*^She  was  not  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  joined  them  scton  after  her  marriage. 
She  attended  Sandy  Spring  Meeting  till  1817,  when 
she  removed  to  New  Garden. 

"About  a  year  ago,  when  e>alled  upon  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Henrv  and  Wayne  Counties,  Ind., 
she  was  able  to  give  the  names  of  morc^  than  300  fam- 
ilies that  had  moved  from  Guilford  countv  to  Indi- 
ana  ])etween  1805  and  1835.  IHd  time  and  space 
permit,  many  interesting  and  thrilling  incidents  of 
her  life  might  be  dwelt  upon;  as  of  the  handkerchief 
given  her  in  1852,  on  her  departure^  for  Indiana,  as 
a  keepsake  by  her  friend  Asenath  Clark,  which  she 
sent  to  her  son,  Nathan  H.  Clark,  with  the  message, 
*The  two  mothers  will  soon  be  together  again.'  Al^o 
of  the  photograph,  hundreds  of  which  have  been 
called  for,  and  more  still  in  demand,  a  photograph 
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of  heraeif  sitting  at  wi>rk  at  her  little  dpi  iiiiiiiff- wheel. 
Of  the  family  reunion  a  year  ago  in  whit^h  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  was  presented  Uy  her  by  the 
child's  grandmoiheir,  A  grandmother  presenting  her 
grandchild  to  lier  grandmother,  a  ratlier  imppeesiv! 
scene.  Again,  of  the  (Hseourse  which  in  her  9()th 
year  she  made  to  a  iai^  company  of  small  children  on 
Children's  Day;  when  she  steppetl  out  before  them, 
she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  primer  about  four  inches 
aquare ;  holding  it  up  she  said :  'This  is  my  first  primer, 
bought  in  1804;'  then  gave  to  the  little  folks  a  deeply 
interesting  account  of  education  from  that  "lay  up  to 
1S90,  the  whole  discourse  a  auqiriae,  not  only  to 
others,  but  herself.  for«he  was  carried  back  to  child- 
hoo*i  a^ain,  and  looking  along  the  life  journey  saw  her- 
self, now  old  and  worn  with  age,  standing  liefore  fho 
little  children  and  saw  herself  restored  to  childhood 
in  them;  but  this  sketch  must  come  t*>  a  close. 

"Her  greatest  objection  to  moving  West  was  a 
wish  that  her  remains  might  repose  in  New  Garden 
burial  ground  beside  those  of  her  husban<l,  mother 
and  daughter.  Her  son,  Addison,  proniiaod  her  that 
if  practicable  her  wish  should  he  complied  with.  She 
gently  passed  away  on  the  3d  of  November,  1891,  and 
her  son  with  tilial  love  and  true  to  his  promise  maile  40 
vear^  ago  brought  the  remains  and  saw  them  ileposited 
by  thfwe  of  her  husband.  The  burial  on  the  5th  was 
attended  by  the  students  and  officers  of  Guilford  Col- 
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lege  and  her  old  neighbors  who  still  survived.  Tes- 
timonials as  to  the  excellence  of  her  chaiucter  were 
given  by  Mary  O.  Woolly  and  Rufus  P.  King  (and 
Nereus  Mendenhall,  added),  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
31st  chapter  of  Proverljs  was  read  as  appropriate  to 
the  occasion." — Nerens  Mendenhall,  in  Guilford  Col- 
legian. 

In  spite  of  hardship  and  privation,  my  sister  and 
brother  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  grew  like 
other  children,  an<l  mother's  fund  of  knowledge 
helped  to  keep  us  interested  and  thus  our  minds  were 
taken  off  the  unpleasant  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
We  soon  made  (N)mmon  cause  in  all  home  interests, 
and  resolve<l  within  our  young  hearts  that  we  would 
make  a  living  and  one  day  be  indepemlent,  not  de- 
pendent; and  this  resolve  our  favorite  guanlian.  Uncle 
Job  Coffin,  always  eniN>urage<l  us  in,  an<l  let  no  op- 
portunity slip  to  tire  our  zeal  on  that  line  of  aspiratioti, 
and  with  his  (*are,  counsel  and  lielp  we  su(rceed<^. 

As  heretofort?  stated,  my  memory  was  a  i)art  of 
my  inheritance,  an  inseparable  part  of  mystJf,  and  in 
early  infancy  was  active  and  grew  with  my  growth; 
but  that  other  inheritance  also  manifeste<i  itself  at 
an  early  date.  At  six  years  of  age  the  first  cl<^ar,  dis- 
tinctive manifestation  cAme.  I  was  alone  in  flie  o:^ 
chard,  when  suddenly  I  seemetl  surroun<kHl  by  a  soft, 
warm  influemie  that  seemed  lifting  me  up  in  the  air, 
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e  expanse  i>|>ened  ic  my  eyes, 
8<>  full  of  wfinderfiil,  and  U>  my  young  mind  awful 
things,  that  I  was  terrifieil,  and  ran  screaming  to  thi' 
honae.  Mother  met  me  and  at  firet  sight  c-omprehenil- 
etl  the  terrible  pealitv,  Seoond-sight  had  come  upon 
me,  and  it  filled  lier  with  sadneai  and  siiffering,  for 
she  knew  too  well  by  the  tribal  traxiition  that  aJl  who 
inh«rit«d  it  went  toau  early  grave,  iinleee  thev  had  nn 
iron  eonetitntion.  From  tliat  hour  life  to  uie  was 
full  of  hidden  terror;  T  was  too  young  to  comprehend 
the  9itiifltif)n;  every  cfforl  was  now  made  by  the  few 
who  knew  alioiil  this  cfmdition  to  arrest  tlie  further 
dt!velopmenl,  nnd  I  h«d  a  sore,  «id  life  of  it  iintil  T 
WB«  twelve  years  old. 

This  stran}>e  elairv«»yant  stale  i«ine  more  vividly 
upon  roe  in  sleep;  then  there  was  no  limit:  space  anrt 
distance  vanished,  and  for  a  time  I  eonld  not  shut  our 
the  awful  scene.  One  time,  when  eight  years  old. 
mother  went  to  sec-  a  d«ir  friend,  Naomi  Stephen!*, 
who  had  just  been  left  a  widow,  leaving  us  children 
at  home.  After  playing  ouidixirs  until  lired,  we  went 
in  t<i  the  firo;  my  younger  brother  and  I  lay  down  on 
the  floor  and  went  t^  sleeji.  Suddenly  a  vision  opene<l 
to  my  mind;  T  saw  mother  sitting  weeping  by  Naomi 
Stephens,  who  was  wringing  her  htmds  as  if  her  heart 
wiiul<t  break.  It  was  I'Ver  two  miles  away,  yet  I  saw 
every  feature,  every  movement  and  gt«tnre  of  brth. 
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I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  started  to  nin  in  a  straight 
line  to  mother,  and  it  was  all  my  sister  and  brother 
could  do  to  overtake  and  h-bld  me  from  running  on, 
and  the  vision  would  not  fade  until  mother  returned 
and  took  me  in  her  ann^.  That  vision  has  never 
faded,  it  was  as  I  saw  it;  the  two  were  sitting  as  I  de- 
scribed at  that  very  moment. 

In  after  years  I  took  the  l)earing  of  the  line  1 
started  to  run,  and  it  was  as  unerring  as  a  surveyor 
could  run  a  line,  and  yet  I  had  not  seen  the  place. 
Efforts  were  now  redoubled  to  watch  me  at  all  times, 
and  Uncle  Job  was  untiring  in  filling  my  mind  and 
taking  my  attention  with  stories  of  hunting,  fishing, 
pioneer  life,  and  getting  me  interested  in  learning  to 
shoot  at  a  mark,  etc.,  etc.  Uncle  Joeeph  Hubbard, 
then  quite  old,  did  much  in  telling  stories  of  hunting 
and  travel,  and  with  my  own  intense  desire  to  escape 
such  fearful  things,  the  visitations  became  less  fre- 
quent, and  ceased  altogether  in  their  first  intensity, 
though  there  has  not  been  a  year  of  my  life  in  which 
I  did  not  feel  the  influence,  in  what  some  would  call 
hours  of  inspiration;  to-day  it  is  called  mind-readinsr, 
and  at  times  when  these  clairvoyant  visions  would 
have  come,  a  remarkable  consciousness  comes 
over  me  that  gives  the  mind-reading  ability;  but 
enough  of  this;  this  materialistic  age  has  no  faith  in 
anything  that  it  does  not  know;  yet  with  my  experi- 
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eiice  I  tail  understand  what  gave  rise  to  the  bclipf  in 
tlie  aupemiilnral,  and  the  jiowf  r  ki  the  seers  in  tlie  oM 
Runit'  times,  that  became  hereditary  in  the  course 
of  many  eeiitnries.  I  inherited  the  condition,  or  gift^ 
or  what  it  may  be  called;  if  it  had  lieen  cultivated,  it 
would  have  increased,  and  could  have  l>eeii  turned 
to  gooti  or  evil. 

My  first  day  at  school  w«s  in  the  spring  of  1828, 
and  it  wae  a  bitter  day  to  me,  for  all  seemed  &tt«iige 
and  iinnait.ural;  the  result  was  I  cried  nearly  alt  d.iy. 
A  girl,  some  older,  Betsey  Portis,  look  pity  on  me 
and  Utok  me  under  her  care  and  protection,  for  which 
I  thanked  her  ever  after.  She  lived  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  (October  15,  18&-1),  ami  <Iie(I  in  peace.  There 
were  thirty-two  children  at  «'hool  that  day,  and  hut 
three  are  now  living,  Elam  Benbow.  Phei>e  Rose,  and 
myself.  The  larger  number  emigrated  West,  and  I 
have  met  their  children  in  everv  state  and  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  could  read  in  a  little  primer,  and  it  wan  some 
days  before  the  teacher,  Lewi*  Hobbe,  fovind  I  did 
not  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  he  had  harfl 
work  to  get  them  fixed  in  my  mind  as  at  all  essential 
to  reading.  From  that  time  on  through  iHiyhnod  T 
attended  school  two  to  three  months  each  year,  and 
as  ranch  of  the  teaching  at  that  time  developed  mem- 
ory more  than  thought,  I  had  no  difEi'ulty  in  Mand. 
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ing  well  to  the  front  in  all  things  but  spelling;  was 
always  foot  in  that;  other  boys  and  girls  felt  safe  from 
being  foot  the  'iast  day  of  school,''  for  they  knew  1 
would  be  there  in  my  regular  place.  There  was  one 
branch  I  excelled  in,  that  was  geography;  it  was  no 
trouble  to  locate  and  remember  places  and  boundaries, 
and  I  early  began  reading  histories  in  which  I  soon  be- 
came intereste<l,  and  have  never  grown  weary  up  to 
this  day. 

One  time  mother  and  a  neighbor  woman  were 
talking  on  Scriptures  and  spoke  of  Caleb  and  Joshui 
as  being  the  only  men  of  six  hundred  thousand  who 
reached  the  promised  land;  it  so  interested  me  that  1 
began  asking  questions.  Mother  told  me  to  read  the 
Bible  and  I  would  find  may  things  far  more  wonder- 
ful. I  began  reading  at  once,  and  read  every  word 
before  the  summer  ended;  though  I  could  not  pro- 
nounce half  the  names  and  many  of  the  words  cor- 
rectly, I  got  the  substance  clear  and  distinct,  and  that 
summer's  reading  was  the  foundation  of  my  success 
in  life,  such  as  it  has  beeji. 

The  home  life  had  its  peculiar  and  special  fea- 
tures; mother  went  out  with  her  children  to  work  on 
the  farm  in  the  day-'time,  amd  then  all  joined  in  the 
housework  at  night,  sometimes  working  till  a  late 
hour.  When  fruit  drying  was  in  season  we  would  peel 
and. cut  the  fruit  at  night  and  work  in.  the  fields  in 
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the  day.  The  first  upop  of  corn  we  cultivated  our- 
selves, my  brother  helJ  the  plow,  and  I  rode  the  horae; 
the  horae  kuew  a^  imieh  nbout  driving  as  I  did,  and 
more  than  one  time  1  fell  asleep  and  fell  off.  At  nine 
years  of  age  1  began  plowing  alone,  and  did  mora  or 
less  of  it  for  sixty  years.  In  like  manner  nenjeasity 
required  me  to  leani  all  kinds  of  work  at  an  early 
age,  'JTius  in  my  youth,  yea  almost  iufauey,  I  par- 
took of  the  bitter  leasona  of  life,  for  there  seemed 
nothing  ahead  but  hard  labor;  other  Iwya  of  my  age 
who  had  fathers,  could  go  hunting,  fishing,  swimming 
and  enjoy  otlier  amusements,  while  with  me  it  was 
work,  work,  work.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  I  was 
astonished  and  thankful  to  learn  that  those  bitter  les- 
aoQs  were  blessings  in  disguise;  for  the  schooling  in 
eldldhood  had  prepared  me  Ui  meet  and  overcome  op- 
po^tion,  had  made  me  an  expert  in  many  kinds  of 
farm  and  mechanii^al  labor,  which  gave  me  confi- 
dence and  aelf-dc pendente,  while  my  ehildhwwl  asso- 
ciates, who  had  an  easy  time,  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  the  stem  realitip.8  of  everyday  life,  and  many 
of  them  failed  and  went  down  in  the  struggle;  though 
I  remember  those  sore  days  of  trial  and  heartache,  and 
che  bitterness  is  all  gone,  and  a  sweet  memory  now 
illuminates  the  clouds  that  bung  over  me  tlieu. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of   1835,  an 
event  occurred  that  bad  much  to  do  with  all  my  after 
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Hfe.  01(1  General  Hatniltoii  haJ  died,  and  his  slave, 
Solomon,  or  Saul,  was  sold  to  a  slave  dealer,  Ik<^ 
Weatherby,  and  taken  to  Southern  Georgia  and  sold. 
It  was  he  w^ho  had  aided  my  father  so  much  in  secut- 
ihg  the  freedom  of  Benjamin  Benson,  and  he  had  also 
hielped  Cousin  Levi  CJoffin  in  many  similar  cases. 
When  Saul  was  taken  south  a  heavy  iron  colar  was 
riveted  around  his  neck,  and  he  was  chained  in  a  eoffle 
(a  chain-gang  of  slaves).  Saul  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  slave  on  account  of  his  intelligence  and 
judgment,  so  he  was  closely  \vatched  for  a  year  by  his 
new  master,  and  often  chained  at  night.  When  the 
vigilance  slacrkened  he  began  planning  his  escape,  and 
finally  succee<led  in  eluding  the  surveillance  of  the 
overseer  and  driver.  He  had  carefuUv  noted  the  road 
as  he  was  taken  south,  had  kept  the  names  of  rivers 
and  towns  and  many  of  the  camps.  When  he  escapes! 
he  ha<l  provision  for  a  few  days,  so  he  pushed  on  each 
night  with  all  his  strength,  and  was  making  gixA 
headway  when  one  day  he  was  startled  at  the  sound 
of  bloodhounds,  and  he  knew  the  danger  at  once.  Ht 
wa<»  still  strong  and  active,  though  past  middle  life, 
and  was  brave  to  a  fault,  so  he  armed  himself  with  a 
good  club  and  started  to  run  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
a  creek  or  river.  After  an  hour's  nm  he  reached  a 
large  creek  with  steep  banks,  and  too  deep  to  wade,  so 
he  swam  across  and  ran  on  again  with  some  hope  tlint 
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tlie  Itoraeman  in  pursuit  could  not  easily  aroee  the 
creek,  and  he  could  have  a  fair  tight  wit.li  the  hounds. 
It  proved  as  he  thought;  the  hounds  came  to  the  creek 
aiid  swam  across,  but  tihe  horseiiieu  in  pursuit  could 
not  croae,  ao  went  some  distance  up  stream.  In  the 
meantime,  the  hounds  c^ame  upon  him,  but  he  had 
chosen  his  poeition  on  a  larpe  stump  about  four  feet 
high,  from  which  he  defended  himself  with  the  en 
i^rgy  of  despair.  Sixin  lie  killed  one  of  the  three, 
hut  the  other  two  were  old  in  blood,  and  were  liotii 
fierce  aud  wary.  Oiu'  time  they  both  assailed  him 
at  once,  anil  he  was  nearly  draggeil  to  the  gronml,  but 
ntip  fell  Iteueatli  a  tingle  blow,  and  the  other  was 
wounileii.  lie  was  now  l>ecoming  fi*arfiil  tliut  the 
hoiNemen  would  coiue  up,  ao  lie  determined  to  risk  all 
in  a  desjM'raie  utrempt,  s-i  he  leaped  from  tin*  jfunip 
niid  attacked  the  surviving  flog;  t!u'  lirui«  seemed  to 
undvD^taud  it  and  also  fought  for  Ufe;  for  a  few  mia- 
uies  the  conflii"!  wa.«  sava^  and  furious,  but  the  dog 
soon  lay  dead.  Saul  was  almost  bre«thle«e,  was  badly 
torn  and  lai'erated  about  the  legis  and  left  anu,  but. 
lie  had  no  time  to  loee,  so  started  again  toward  a  tan- 
gled thicket  not  far  away,  into  which  he  rushed  ro- 
ganlless  of  briars,  thom»  and  bramble  vines.  In  a 
short  time  the  horn  of  tlio  horsemen  was  lican]  call- 
ing tlie  hounds;  as  tlieir  iiayiiig  had  ceased  they  sup- 
poseil  rhey  had  overf^en  and  killed  their  victim;  after 
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calling  and  hunting  for  aome  time  they  found  the 
scene  of  conflict  and  the  dead  animals.  Their  furious 
cursing  was  heard  by  Saul  in  the  midst  of  the  thicket, 
where  he  was  safe  from  further  pursuit  without 
hounds. 

As  soon  as  twilight  fell  Saul  came  out  the  way 
he  entered  the  thicket  and  took  the  back  track  to  the 
creek,  when  he  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam  and 
waded  down  stream  several  miles,  for  he  feared  a 
relay  of  hounds  would  be  brought  and  the  pursuit 
renewed.  At  last  he  landed  and  [)ushed  on  again; 
his  lacerated  limbs  were  very  painful  and  swollen,  and 
but  for  the  bath  in  the  creek,  might  have  l>een  dan- 
gerous. It  is  enough  to  say  that  weeks  later  he  startled 
us  by  suddenly  appearing  at  our  house  in  a  deplorable 
condition;  his  wounds  were  not  all  healed,  but  were 
frightful  ulcerated  sores;  his  clothes  were  in  tatters, 
and  he  was  almost  famished  with  hunger.  The  sight 
was  too  much  for  me;  I  found  myself  l>eyond  the  power 
of  restraint.  When  the  tears  ceased  to  tlow  a  new 
impulse  seemed  to  till  my  whole  being,  and  then  and 
there  I  **vowed  eternal  hate  to  Rome."  In  all  mv  life 
that  vow  was  kept  amid  sunshine  or  storm. 

When  SauFs  master  returned  from  the  pursuit 
he  wrote  inunediately  to  Greensboro,  giving  noti<'e  of 
Saul's  escape,  and  oflFering  a  large  reward  for  his  ('ap- 
ture;  soon  there  was  espionage  in  all   parts  of  the 
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eagerne^  with  which  the  old  men  would  listen  to  my 
reports  of  success,  in  spite  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

Though  my  tendency  to  second  sight  ha<l  been 
measurably  overcome,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  inheritance 
enabled  me  to  read  the  faces  and  capacity  of  fugitives 
with  almost  unerring  certainty.  If  we  saw  a  fugi- 
tive had  not  the  mind  or  judgment  to  understand  the 
secret  of  the  business,  he  or  she  was  sent  ba(*k  to  liis 
or  her  master,  for  failure  and  recapture  meant  "Geor 
gia  and  the  rice  swamps."  I  will  say  here  that  at 
no  time  or  under  no  circumstance  did  we  solicit  or 
advise  a  slave  to  leave  his  master;  that  was  no  {)art  of 
our  business.  Others  did  that,  we  only  looke<l  after 
those  who  came  to  us  asking  help. 

Tt  would  fill  a  large  book  to  give  the  principal 
events  connected  with  the  lTndergroun<l  Railroad 
from  North  Carolina  from  1819  to  18.52.  Mother 
was  familiar  with  and  knew  all  that  transpired  up  to 
the  time  brother  and  I  filled  father's  place.  One  of 
th€  romantic  features  was  the  white  slaves  that  came 
to  us  for  help,  and  those  put  in  our  hands  to  be  sent 
away  by  their  father-masters;  many  of  those  whitfc 
slaves  grew  to  man  and  womanhood  ignorant  of  theii 
parentage,  or  origin;  others  were  only  known  by  \ia 
after  they  crossed  the  Ohio  River.  Some  revelations 
that  could  have  been  made  would  have  been  more 
than  a  seven-days*  wonder,  but  a  few  years  more,  and 
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all  secrets  will  be  sealed  up  forever  in  death,  eo  far 
us  tliis  life  is  coiK^med.  Sometimes  tn  spite  of  facl.^, 
of  fwes  and  things,  Ln  thinking  on  this  part  of  life, 
1  seem  to  be  living  in  a  new  world,  walking  among 
a  new  race  of  humanity.  When  I  go  back  to  the 
8(«nes  of  those  eventful  days,  and  look  into  ihe  bright, 
kindly  faces  of  the  grandehildren  of  men  who  Mxty 
yeare  ago  would  have  shot  me  down  at  sight  if  found 
on  my  secret  miaaion,  it  fills  me  with  emotione  that 
cjiiinot.  be  expressed,  and  I  thank  God  that  my  heart 
is  fnJi  of  love  and  kinilni-ss  to  those  young  lives,  who 
are  all  u nconseious  of  the  events  of  the  past.  1  wait 
about  Baying  in  my  heart,  thank  God,  thank  God, 
thank  God. 

About  this  period  of  my  life  another  event  trans- 
pired that  was  far-reaehing  in  my  memory,  and  wa* 
a  severe  test  in  after  years.  From  1832  to  1835  there 
wu?  much  di»('ii9iiion  and  oxeiteitienl  alxint  the  1 
moval  of  the  five  Indian  t.ril)ei»  from  Georgia  and  I'p- 
per  North  f'arolina.  Soon  after  a  "treaty  of  re- 
moval" was  a|;rceii  upon.  John  Itoss  and  Williani 
I^ewis,  i'hicfs  of  the  Cherokeee,  were  dc^tiite<l  to  gi> 
U>  Wa^hinglrrn  lo  settle  tlie  details  of  the  ctesion  of 
lands  for  otiier  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  etc.,  etc. 
These  two  chiefs  came  to  New  Ganlen  to  <H>un9el  witJl  ' 
Friends,  and  get  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  who  was  tme-  ' 
fourth  Indian  (Ohernkee).  to  go  with  them  to  Wash- 
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ington.  When  they  came  to  New  Garden  they  at- 
tended the  regular  meeting  on  the  Sabbath;  at  its  close 
the  chiefs  went  out  in  the  yard,  and  the  people  formed 
a  half-circle  in  front;  the  object  of  their  journey  was 
explained  and  discussed  at  length.  During  the  dis- 
eaissiou  John  Ross  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
read  a  paragraph,  which  was  an  expression  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson's  opinions  on  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, he  being  hostile  to  all  Indians.  Dr.  George 
Swain  asked  what  pai>er  it  was.  Ross  replied,  "The 
National  Intelligencer,  published  by  Gales  and  Sea- 
ton." 

Jeremiah  Hubbard  wa«  an  eliMjuent  and  gifted 
minister  among  Friends,  and  waf?  then  in  the  prime 
of  manhcKxl,  and  personally  acquainted  with  President 
Jack?on.  The  council  resulted  in  .leremiah  Ilub- 
bardV  g<»ing  with  the  chiefs.  H(»  proved  of  great 
value  to  the  Indians.  Jackson  n^cognizc^l  him  at 
once,  and  gave  him  a  kindly  rei'eption,  and  in  the  end 
granteil  all  he  asked,  remarking  to  some  politicians 
"That  it  was  so  eminentlv  reancmable,  and  at  the  same 
time  just.''  The  most  interesting,  important  and  far- 
n^iiching  portion  of  the  treaty  was  the  proviso  that  no 
Bpirituous  liquors,  or  any  intoxicating  drink,  should 
ever  Ih»  imported,  distilhnl  or  sold  in  the  T(Tritx»r\. 
with  |)ower  to  forever  enforce  the  j»roviso. 

More  than  fiftv  vears  i»ass(»<l  bv.     The  (^her<»kee 
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trilH?  of  Iiidiaii^  prot'Iaiiiied  to  ibe  world  that  iboy 
wanted  all  people  everywhere  who  had  ('hcrokec- 
blowi  in  them,  to  come  home,  establish  their  gcneal- 
ogy  and  become  citizens  of  their  beautiful  and  fertili- 
coiintrj.  Among  the  many  who  presented  them- 
selves to  elairn  citizenship  were  the  dcsecndante  ant] 
blood  kin  of  Jeremiah  Hubbard.  In  their  hunt  for 
evidence  it  developed  that  I  was  the  only  living  person 
whocouldgiveanaiieoiint  of  the  vimtof  the  two  chief  i 
to  New  Garden.  I  was  ealled  on  to  go  to  Tahlequa, 
the  Cherokee  capital,  to  give  evidence  before  the  coun- 
cil of  tribal  ofHcers.  The  trip  to  and  from  Tahlequa, 
the  strange  i-onibinations  of  events,  the  experience  be- 
fore tile  council,  and  the  week's  sojourn  among  the 
Cherokees.  was  another  closing  up  of  episodes  in  niy 
strange  life. 

M_v  memory  was  a  suiprise  to  the  Cherokee  (^-oun- 
cil,  and  they  put  it  to  a  .severe  teat;  they  tried  tn  shake 
nie  up  on  the  nanicji  of  the  two  chiefs;  they  were 
brothers  and  both  named  Ittisa,  but  I  persisted  in  t-all- 
ing  them  John  Roes  and  William  Lewis.  After  all 
efforts  to  confuse  my  line  of  memory  had  failed,  the 
President  of  the  Council  said,  "We  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  you  are  certainly  correct  in  your  evidence, 
and  I  compliment  you  on  yonr  timiness  in  adhering 
to  what  you  believe  to  be  true;  the  tiamefl  of  the  chiefs 
were  John  and  William  Lewis  Ross."  I  further 
Utanied  that  the  (!lherokee  petjords  conBnned  every 
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essential  fact  I  had  heard  from  Uncle  Joseph  Hub- 
bard, the  father  of  Jeremiah,  wh-oee  first  wife  was  u 
half-blood  Cherokee. 

As  an  item  of  history  it  may  l)e  proper  to  add  that 
the  Hubbard  blo<xi  gained  the  right  to  citizenship, 
but  not  to  a  share  in  the  annuity  from  the  United 
State^J  government.  They  have  a  very  beautiful  and 
prosperous  colony  at  Afton  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  or  tribe. 

There  was  a  free  negro  named  Arch  Curry,  liv- 
ing near  our  home,  who  died  a  few  years  after  father. 
His  widow's  name  was  Vina;  she  was  the  washer- 
woman for  the  boarding-school  for  several  years.  She 
was  shrewd  and  discerning,  and  would  suffer  her 
husband's  free  ])apers  to  be  stolen.  This  was  done 
fifteen  times  to  my  knowledge.  When  an  intelligent 
fugitive  presented  himself,  who  would  fill  Arch  Cui^ 
ry's  standard,  and  there  were  one  or  more  families  of 
trusty  emigrants  going  West,  the  free  papers  were 
stolen,  and  the  fugitive  sent  through  as  a  free  man  to 
Levi  Coffin,  who  returned  the  papers  in  safety.  This 
was  done  occasionally  with  other  papers,  but  none 
were  ever  used  like  those  of  Arch  Curry. 

Another  secret  trick  my  brother  taught  the 
slaves  was  to  take  dropsy,  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  etc., 
and  to  appear  as  disea.sed  or  unsound,  so  they  would 
not  sell  on  the  market     The  dropsy  was  brought  oti 
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by  baiiciagiiig  the  liml»e  uiiti!  they 


were  HWolIen  and 
purple;  it  ib  tnie  this  was  <iiiite  painful  at  firsli  Inu 
ihe  staves  wen*  willing;  Ut  suffer  to  fiscajte  being  sold 
fliHitii.  ItbetiniatiMu  was  pnicluced  by  bantlagins: 
alwve  am!  beli>w  the  joint  on  ami  or  leg,  and  erysipe- 
las by  nibbing  any  }>art  of  the  bo<iy  a  few  times  with 
hot  bnnitx'k  r(x»t  lK)ile<l  down  to  a  very  strong  tea;  this 
latter  was  the  most  stfvere,  but  most  deceptive  and 
cffuctnal.  Strange  as  it  may  aeein,  these  tricks  were 
never  detected  nor  divulged  nntil  after  the  war.  when 
it  caused  (piite  a  sensation  in  MOiiie  families. 

Whether  providential  or  natnrai,  pmbably  both, 
from  the  night  I  started  my  firwi.  passenger  on  the  Un- 
derg^round  Railroad,  my  growth  in  l>o(ly,  strength  and 
activity  was  verj*  remarkable.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
I  weighed  lli2  ponnds,  and  have  never  varied  ten 
{MHiuds  Mnee,  excejiting  in  long  tiicknees.  Kver  after 
that  my  powere  of  endurance  and  swiftness  on  foot 
were  my  distinctive  characteriaticM;  1  could  also  stand 
long  privations  of  sleep  and  rest,  wltiiii  fitted  me  mor" 
and  more  for  my  imisi  of  danger. 

The  establishing  and  oiwming  of  New  Ganlci 
Boanling-S»diool  ojientMl  a  new  w*irld  not  alone  to  me, 
bnt  to  all  my  young  associates.  All  the  imdiminarv 
arrangemonls,  the  iH-jqiining  of  the  work,  the  slow 
prognns  and  fiiiiil  completion  of  the  building  was  to 
US  a  souri-e  of  deep  and  lively  interest:  it  opened  up 
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to  US  a  new  field  of  imaginations,  aspiration  and  ambi- 
tion. Thougli  the  circle  of  our  lives  had  been  very 
small,  we  could  understand  tliat  the  school  could  and 
would  have  a  great  influence  upon  our  future  lives, 
and  when  the  si'hool  was  opened  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
temlxT,  18*57,  we  all  felt  the  inspiring  influence;  imag- 
ined in  our  minds  that  we  too  would  one  day  be  in- 
mates of  the  institution,  and  tJien  enter  on  a  higher 
and  grander  life,  and  the  larger  portion  did  live  to 
attend  at  least  one  session,  but  we  had  to  learn  that 
life  was  still  intensely  real. 

I  entered  the  scdiool  midwinter  of  1841,  and  was 
there  three  months,  until  the  spring  term  of  1842.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  new  life  to  me,  and  my  mind  was  so 
hungry'  for  light  and  knowledge,  that  I  studied  as 
a  half-famished  man  devours  food;  all  mv  time  was 
spent  in  studying  and  reading,  discussing  and  specu- 
lating. In  figures  and  algebra  I  was  second  grades 
but  geography,  chemistry,  philosoi)hy,  astronomy, 
surveying,  geometry,  mensuration,  construction,  me- 
chanics, etc.,  etc.,  it  recjuired  little  effort  to  master. 
Brother  Alfred  and  I  were  the  first  to  studv  and  finish 
Burritt's  "(Jeography  of  the  TTeavens,"  though  we 
had  no  help  in  starting;  we  soon  obtained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  system,  often  staying  out  until  mid- 
night, tracing  the  constellations  and  naming  the  prin- 
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L'ipal  stars,  and  we  lu-ver  li>st  our  interest  in  ttiis  aiili- 
lime  study. 

After  leaving  the  suhool,  the  balance  of  1842 
and  the  early  part  of  l!543  was  ajient  at  home  on  the 
fami.  lly  younger  brother  lisd  arrange*!  to  manage 
the  farm  and  go  to  school  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
worked  diligently  to  get  everything  in  good  shape  for 
liim,  and  made  «ii>et;ial  effort  in  repairing  fences  ami 
building  new  ones.  AH  the  time,  night  and  day,  I 
was  thinking  and  planning  my  future  in  the  groat  un- 
known world,  for  with  the  exception  of  one  direetion, 
I  had  not  l)een  more  than  twenty  miles  from  hoiiif. 
Rud  consequently  my  territorial  knowledge  was  vfiry 
limited.  The  life  of  anxiety  and  extreme  danger  1 
w;i8  leading  was  rendering  me  nervous,  excitable  and 
suspicious  of  all  my  surroundings;  there  waa  a  con- 
stant sense  of  danger  resting  on  my  heart,  a  presenti- 
ment of  impending  pi-ril,  that  made  it  clear  tn  my 
mind  that  a  change  murt  be  made;  this,  with  my  life- 
long desire  for  travel,  made  it  a  matter  of  seriouH 
thouglit  . 

rhiring  the  winter  I  formulate"!  a  program  for  a 
part  of  the  coming  year,  namely,  to  gi>  t"i  Indiana, 
spend  the  remainder  of  tS43  in  that  State  among  rel- 
ative? and  friends;  then  in  1H44  join  Ool.  Fremont'n 
exploring  expedition  and  go  with  him  until  ha 
readied  the  Pacific  coast,  and  fri>m  there  go  to  Ore- 
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gori,  and  if  sJitisfied  with  the  country,  make  that  my 
future  liome,  where  I  would  be  forever  beyond  tlio 
influence  of  slavery,  and  poeeibly  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  i)eace;  besides,  Oregon  had  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  me.  I  liad  purchased  Washington  Irving's 
work  entitled  "Astoria,"  or  "The  History  of  the  Free 
Trade,"  in  which  was  related  all  the  adventures,  tri- 
als, and  disasters  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  attempt  to 
colonize  Oregon  in  1812  to  1814.  I  had  also  read 
the  "Narratives  of  Captains  Clark  and  Lewis'  Explor- 
ing Expedition  in  1804  to  1806,"  "Goases  Journal," 
"Greely's  Adventures,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  special  friend,  George  Bowman,  who  had  been 
to  Indiana  before,  was  expecting  to  go  again  in  May, 
and  to  go  on  foot;  this  met  my  ideal,  so  preparation 
was  made  for  my  departure.  Although  a  moment- 
ous event  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  me,  the  prepara- 
tion consisted  in  making  a  good  suit  of  home-made 
clothes,  a  few  extra  undergarments,  a  good  pair  of 
shoes  and  hat,  all  home  production,  except  the  hot. 
The  clothes  were  put  in  a  little  knapsack  made  of  cot 
ton  drilling,  with  straps  so  as  to  hang  on  the  back. 
This,  with  thirtv-seven  d#llars  and  fiftv  cents,  was  mv 
outfit  and  fortune. 


SECOND  CHAPTtlR. 


¥iK8T  Year  op  Travbl. 


Trip  to  Indiana — Orossing  the  mountains — First 
steamboat  ride  fn)m  (Jlmrh^town  to  (^ineinnati — 
Seeing  the  tii-st  large  eity — Walking  back  into 
Ohio,  and  then  to  Richmond,  Indiana — First  Im- 
])resfiion!S — Attending  tirst  AI>olition  convention. 
— Going  to  and  stopping  at  Spiceland — Trip  to 
State  Al)olition  convention  in  Grant  crounty — 
Return  to  Ri<dnn(md,  and  Indiana  Yearlv  Meet- 
ing — Going  to  Bloom  field  on  the  \Val>ash — 
Winter  school — (loing  to  New  Orleans  on  a  flat- 
boat  in  the  spring  of  1814- — Return  to  Indiana  -  - 
Life  })rogranj  broken  up — Return  to  North  (Car- 
olina in  the  fall. 

On  the  inoming  of  AFay  .'»d,  1S4.'5,  I  stepped 
out  of  my  home,  with  a  heart  full  almost  to  bursting, 
with  a  storm  of  <»ontonding  emotions,  which  I  have 
nc^ver  been  able  to  des<rril)e.  My  traveling  compan- 
ion was  a  man  of  su|)erior  ability,  kind  hearted, 
(60) 
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thoughtful  and  prudent,  yd  witlml  a  jovial,  ent<T- 
taining  chiinn'ter.  He  at  once  saw  my  t>ent-up  emo- 
tions and  kindly,  but  wisely,  diverted  me  away  from 
myself  by  initiating  me  into  the  art  of  traveling,  and 
the  reality,  as  well  as  the  wonder  and  beauty,  that 
lay  in  the  land  t4)  whi<*h  we  wen*  going.  The  first 
day  an<l  night  was  a  sore  trial  with  me;  the  rt(HH)nd 
day  wv  (•anu»  in  full  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, which  were  so  wonderful  and  new  that  the  in- 
tensity of  my  fj»4»lings  was  somewhat  relaxe<l,  and  the 
third  day  1  l)egan  to  let  go  of  home  emotions  an<l  en- 
ter into  the  new  world  of  l)eautiful,  wild  mountain 
si'enery  that  lay  l)efor(i  an<l  around  me.  My  (com- 
panion, with  his  kind  discernment,  still  led  me  on  and 
out  of  myself,  until  he  had  me  wholly  alworlM^l  with 
ni(»untains,  the  mountaineers  an<l  our  intcn\sting  jour- 
ney. We  took  the  Blue  Mountain  route*  as  lM»tt'»r 
suitcMl  to  hors<;men  and  fo4>tmen,  than  to  loadtMl  wag- 
ons. In  crossing  Peter's  Mountain  we  left  the  road 
and  clindn'xl  to  the  highest  summit,  fr4>m  which  there 
is  one  of  the  finest  mountain  scenes" in  the  world.  I 
have*  been  to  the  i)lace  since  that  eventful  trip,  I  liave 
also  been  in  every  state,  territory,  province  and  coun- 
tv  <m  the  continent,  and  visited  evcrv  nation  in  pji- 
mpe,  and  yet  can  say  that  8c»ene  from  P(»t^^r's  Moun 
tain,  in  West  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  sublime  that  I  have  ever  sfM^n.     There  an^  many 
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iiiori'  fearful  atiil  ti-rriblc,  many  iiiuri'  snliliiiiely  Kuh 
aiitli'itsolaie,  but  they  lack  llie  siibliiriity  of  lii-mily. 

We  flleo  pasaeii  tlirough  the  gorge  of  New  River, 
known  as  New  River  cliffs.  wliicL  compares  well  with 
anything  (if  the  kind  in  any  part  of  Eur<^.  We 
crossed  the  Kanawha  River  at  the  falls,  and  Went 
down  on  the  east  side  to  tlie  celebrated  salt  works  at 
Molden,  twelve  miles  almvc  Oharlesttiwn. 

Though  I  have  seen  many  new  and  interesting 
placee  sinee  1843,  that  tiip  has  not  lost  its  fresh- 
ueae,  nor  its  events  faded  from  recollection.  Theie 
were  many  wayside  incidents  that  were  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  was  bright,  spring  weather,  very 
pleasant  for  walking,  we  were  stont  and  healtliy.  and 
often  indulged  in  fording  creeki;  and  rivers  instead  of 
ferrying;  we  wonld  pnll  off  shoes  and  stockings,  coat 
and  vest,  and  hold  them  above  water  and  cross  the 
swift  streams,  enjoying  the  cool  bath  and  the  excite- 
ment of  stemming  the  swift  eurrent  and  stumbling 
over  the  sticks  and  stnnee  on  the  bottom:  a  brisk  walk 
in  the  snii  wonld  soon  dry  onr  clothes,  and  we  wonld 
push  on  with  light,  hearts  and  nimble  feet.  Forty 
niilee  per  day  was  our  regular  day's  walk.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  stop  over  night  with  the  monn 
taineers,  and  we  often  talked  nntil  a  late  honr  willi 
them.  Geoiyp  Bowman  wh«  an  old  school  teacher, 
with  pleasing  and  winning  address,  and  c 
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the  children  and  young  folks  with  his  anecdotes  and 
stories^  while  I  was  somewhat  speculative  and  knew 
how  to  antagonize  their  opinions  and  prejudices  in  9 
way  to  get  up  a  discussion  or  argument.  Many  times 
we  were  not  charged  for  our  night's  lodging,  our  host 
saying  we  had  more  than  paid  our  bills  in  talk,  and 
invited  us  to  come  again.  This  experience  and  lesson 
in  talking  my  way  through  was  not  lost  on  me,  but 
has  been  improved  on  up  to  this  date,  and  I  shall 
ever  give  Gleorge  Bowman  credit  and  gratitude  for  the 
lesson  learned  in  mv  first  start  out  in  life.  We  would 
sometimes  become  so  interested  in  the  grand  scenery, 
the  geologic  formations,  the  vast  upheavals  and  dis- 
placement of  the  rock  strata  that  we  would  forget  all 
about  time  and  distance,  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
dose  of  the  day  without  seeming  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  dav's  walk. 

ft. 

At  Charlestown  we  found  a  steamboat  ready  t^ 
start  for  Cincinnati;  and  my  curiosity  was  wroua^lit 
up  to  such  a  point  that  I  wanted  to  take  a  ride.  It 
would  take  me  out  of  mv  route  and  make  more  walk- 
ing  in  the  end,  but  would  not  discommode  my  friend ; 
so  to  my  intense  delight  we  went  aboard.  T  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and  was  worse  than 
an  eager  child,  because  I  anticipated  and  could  un- 
derstand more.  I  was  soon  running,  climbing, 
scrambling  and  asking  questions,  much  to  the  amuRe- 
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ijierl.  of  llic  crew,  and  old  river  men,  yet  my  iiniv 
Htrwined  eagerness,  and  aimpJicily  ef>on  won  Ihe  good 
wiJ]  of  all  on  board.  When  night  canie  there  was  no 
sleep  for  me,  the  night  scenes  and  work  was  as  inter- 
eating  ae  those  of  the  day,  so  my  exeitement  knew  no 
stoji  until  we  landed  at  Cincinnati;  and  there  I  steppetl 
off  into  a  still  greater  wonder,  it  was  the  first  city  I 
had  ever  seen;  its  nitih  and  roar,  and  the  crowds  that 
thronged  some  of  the  principal  streets  was  j>erfeetly 
bewildering.  The  hnndre<i  steanilwats  moored  at  tht 
landing,  and  in  motion  was  astonnding  to  my  liewil- 
dered  senses;  the  immenae  pile*  of  merchandise  and 
profhicts  of  the  coiintry.  the  thousands  of  pork  bar- 
rels in  sight  and  Ixiat  loads  of  bulk  meat  were  almost 
past  belief  to  me.  My  friend  had  l>een  to  the  city 
Wfore  and  wa^  much  ajnused  ai  my  whole  perform- 
ance and  staring  alionf,,  but  he  determined  to  spend 
an  extra  day  in  showing  me  the  Queen  City,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  adding  to  my  already  over-charge- 1 
head  almost  more  than  it  could  hold;  but  under  bia 
guidance  and  judgment  I  came  out  safe,  but  well  nigh 
exhausted  in  body  and  mind. 

At  Oinciimati  I  partwl  from  my  friend  for  a  time> 
he  going  direct  to  Greensboro.  Henry  Connty,  Tnd., 
where  hip  mother  and  (wo  brothers  lived,  I  started 
northeast  into  Ohio  to  find  friends  and  relatives,  who 
lived  there.     My  walk  of  one  hundred  miles 
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vain,  for  my  relativfee  had  moved  to  western  Indiana, 
where  I  afterwards  found  them ;  but  in  this  walk,  new 
revelations  came  to  me  at  every  turn.  Many  settle- 
ments had  been  made  in  thirty  years,  and  many  beau- 
tiful farms  had  been  opened  in  the  vast  forest,  the 
fields  were  clear  of  trees  and  stumps,  and  were  green 
with  grass  and  grain,  presenting  a  picture  of  bright 
home  life  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  old  wasted 
sedge  fields  and  gullies  of  the  slave  states,  that  it 
seemed  like  walking  in  fairy  land,  and  gave  promise 
of  what  it  now  is.  I  remember  well  as  I  walked  along 
the  road  between  Dayton  and  Eaton  among  beautiful 
farms,  bright  happy  homes,  amidst  life  and  activity, 
that  the  sad  tears  would  fall  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  scene  I  was  a  homeless,  wandering  boy,  wholly  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  spirit  t<hat  seemed  to  animate 
the  j)eople  among  whom  1  was  moving;  but  while  m;- 
tears  were  falling  I  made  another  resolve,  to  have  a 
home  s<»mewhere  at  sometime  like  thof^e  aroimd  un-, 
and  forty  years  from  that  time  I  had  a  home  as  bright 
and  green  as  they,  and  from  the  depths  of  my  hearl 
thanked  the  Tx)rd  for  strength  to  make  it  so. 

T  arrived  in  sight  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  near  sun- 
down tired,  dusty,  and  worn,  but  the  sight  seemed  to 
reanimate  ray  weary  body.  "Richmond,  Indiana,'"  I 
had  been  taught  from  childhood,  was  the  great  centc  r 
of  C'arolina  emigration,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Quaker- 
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iatu  for  all  tht^  ni>rtliw^t,  ami  at  last  I  had  livBtl  Ut 
see  it  in  all  its  (jiiiet  aiineet  lieaiity.  I  walk&l  with  a 
light  step  down  into  the  town  and  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  Oaroliua  Hotel.  Next  iiiuruiug  earl^  I  was  oul 
inquiring  tor  relatives  and  friends,  and  soon  found 
ikem;  they  gave  me  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and  n 
kindly  welcome  to  their  home  for  my  father  and 
mother's  aake,  in  every  instajice  tJiey  referred  to  ui;, 
father's  f amti  ait  a  manumisaioni.sl,  and  f rei]uently  said, 
"We  need  him  so  mii<;h  now." 

Sometimes  T  was  kept  talking;  all  day  and  until 
a  late  hour  at  night,  rehearsing  the  adventnres  of  ihf 
Underground  liailroad,  and  the  present  situation  of 
the  south;  and  I  tiegau  to  learn  ajid  to  take  note  of  the 
Io<»tion  of  my  father's  «o-workers  in  the  paat;  after 
spending  a  wp«!k  around  Richmond,  I  hastened  on  tm 
Ncwfwrt,  now  uiorei'ielebrate'l  than  Riirhmond.  Them 
had  l>ei?n  a  seiiaration  in  Iiuliana  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  abont  one  year  l>efon',  on  the  subjet-l  ■>f  abol- 
ishing slavery  anil  the  A nti -slavery,  or  Abolition 
Yearly  Meeting  was  established  at  Newport;  and  he- 
md(K  that  town  had  Iteeonie  the  headquarters  of  aII 
the  llndei^round  Rai]n>ad«,  with  T^evi  Coffin  as  pros- 
idimt,  hence  my  anxiety  to  reai-h  that  |¥>int,  and  it  was 
with  a  swelling  heart  that  I  enf  red  the  t^iwn  and 
foiimi  the  depot.  The  n-oeptjon  given  me  by  Oousin 
Levi  Coffin  and  wifo  was  as  though  a  long 


;  absent  son         J 
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had  returned  home  to  see  fatiher  and  mother,  and  for 
many  days  it  was  a  feast  of  souls.  I  could  give  the 
situation  at  the  old  home,  and  in  turn  take  new  les- 
sons in  the  new  life  and  surroundingB,  for  all,  all  was 
new.  I  was  kindly  received  by  all  classes,  and  by 
both  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  part  of  the  people, 
for  it  was  a  time  of  intense  excitement,  both  in  church 
and  state,  though  the  anti-slavery  party  was  in  the  polit 
ical  minority,  they  more  than  made  it  up  in  energj 
and  ability,  they  were  largely  Nantucket  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  older  ones  were  manu- 
missnmists  from  the  Carolina  school  of  Benjamin 
Lundy,  and  being  whale  fishermen  in  the  past,  they 
were  now  fishers  of  men,  and  it  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting to  hear  the  contending,  delating,  declaming, 
denouncing,  vilifying,  swearing,  and  vulgarity  that 
filled  the  community.  It  was  still  not  uncomm<m  for 
abolition  speakers  to  be  mobbed  and  abuacHl;  even 
ladies  were  grossly  insulted  by  the  ruffian  j)ro-s]avery 
element;  egging  ai)eakers  was  common. 

Even  to-day  I  look  l^ack  to  my  first  introductioTi 
into  Hoosier  politics  with  bewilderinir  aatonislimeiit. 
The  pro-slavery  portion  of  the  community  treated  me 
kindlv,  and  seemed  anxious  U)  hear  my  statements  of 
the  spirit  of  the  slave  power  in  the  south.  One  p(nnt, 
that  I  could  always  get  the  better  of  them,  wsa^  my 
ability  to  give  their  Carolina  genealogy,  which  nuiiiy 
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times  put  them  to  the  Miish  by  coiilrasr.  It  wa^  ai- 
ni03t  uiiivereal  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  run  into 
the  suhject  of  slavery  in  all  their  sermons;  neighbors 
would  stop  work  and  ai^e  pro  and  con  across  the 
fence;  people  traveling  along  the  road  would  stop  and 
ai^e  the  point;  at  milk,  stores,  ahops,  everywhere  it 
was  abolition,  pro-slavery,  nigger,  amalgamation,  nig- 
ger wives,  and  all  other  such  words  were  fully  indulged 
m.  Beside  all  this  j>oIitii'al  turmoil  there  were  a  ai:or- 
of  isins  aiid  olopies  proelaimed  abroad;  niesraerisin. 
Fourierisni.  phrenology,  non-resistance,  Grahainism, 
etc..  etc.  The  whole  country  was  like  a  huge  pot  in  a 
furious  state  of  boiling  frothing  over;  and  it  would 
have  taken  more  than  human  sagacity  to  have  fore- 
seen the  final  or  even  [jrobable  end.  Yet  violent  agi- 
tation did  not  prevent  the  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  eountry.  whieh  was  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  |>anic  of  1837  to  1839.  everywhere  new  fields 
were  l»einp  cleared,  new  houses  built,  large  commo- 
liious  bams  were  erected,  orchards  were  being  planted, 
gixxl  roads  were  Ix-ing  conatruc-ted  from  the  interior 
to  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers.  Chicago  was  begin- 
ning to  be  known  as  a  place  of  trade,  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  was  building,  and  when  compared  with 
North  (^'arolina,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  what  1  saw 
was  truly  a  wonderland  to  me,  ami  T  could  feel  new 
thoughts,  new  ideas,  new  aspirations  entering  my  soul 
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and  opening  up  to  me,  a  new  life.  I  was,  indeed,  away 
from  slavery,  but  not  from  its  agitation  and  vehement 
discussion. 

Making  Levi  OoflSn's  home  my  stopping  pla(«  1 
visited  at  least  tifty  of  the  old  manumissionists,  and 
enjoyed  the  kindly  hospitalitv.  and  took  in  new  lessons 
of  Hoosier  life;  with  the  Whig  and  pro-slavery  portion 
of  the  community,  I  was  a  welcome  visitor  for  I  (•x>uld 
lead  out  on  new  lines  of  argument,  and  interest  them 
in  my  Underground  Railroad  experience  in  spite  of 
their  violent  prejudices. 

On  the  second  day  of  June,  1843,  there  was  to  be 
an  abolition  convention  held  at  Dalton,  a  little  village 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  Wayne  County,  and  I  was 
invited  to  go.  In  company  with  I^evi  CoiRn,  William 
Starbuck,  Daniel  Pucket  and  Dr.  Henry  Way,  I 
started  on  the  interesting  trip,  listening  with  eager  at- 
tention to  the  conversation  of  those  stanch  representa- 
tives of  the  coming  revolution.  When  we  reached 
the  convention  I  was  pleased  with  its  make-up,  there 
were  about  two  hundred  people  assembled  from  the 
neighboring  counties,  all  substantial  looking  men  and 
women,  four-fifths  of  them  Carolinians  and  of  Car.j 
lina  descent,  and  over  half  bore  Nantucket  names,  an 
Coffin,  Gardner,  Worth,  Starbuck,  Folgier,  Macy, 
Swain,  Hussey,  etc.,  et<5.,  and  all  had  a  look  of  deep, 
unflinching  purpose  in  their  eyes.     To  my  suq)rise  the 


subjwte  diat'iifised  were  almost  iHeiitioai  with  those  of 
the  iimiiiiinissionista  in  North  Carolina  Iwenlv  years 
before,  and  some  of  the  Bj)eakers  when  voung  meti  liad 
diaciisaed  them  in  the  sonth.  "ImmediBte  and  Un- 
eonditioned  Kmancipution  of  Slaves"  was  the  burden 
of  all  disnissdon,  and  the  watch-word  was  "Frei; 
thought,  free  spee<^h,  free  soil,  free  labor,  and  freu 
men."  Some  of  the  discourses  were  grand  and  in- 
spiring, and  the  few  Pro-slaveri>'  Whigs  in  attendanee 
sat  in  silent  though tfulness.  and  at  times  winced  un- 
der the  seething  denunciation  of  northern  freemen 
affiliating  with  stmthem  slave-holders.  At  the  end 
of  three  days  the  convention  closed,  and  all  went  home 
strengthened  and  edified. 

From  Polton  I  went  to  the  town  of  Milt<m  to 
some  neighliore,  who  emigrated  a  few  years  before, 
and  1/1  see  some  special  friends  of  my  jiarents.  Whiln 
walking  through  tlie  Phick  forest  on  the  way,  T  met 
my  friend,  Oeoi^'  Bfiwman,  an  unexpected,  but  glad 
nn^etiiig  to  l)oth:  he  was  vialting  friends  in  that  pari, 
and  tumeil  out  and  went  my  way,  and  we  made  visits 
U^elher  for  two  days.  From  ililton  my  steps  were 
turned  towards  Spic^-land  in  Henry  County,  where  I 
found  T»uvica  Whit*',  the  widow  of  Isaac  Wliite,  who 
ran  with  my  father  to  resciie  .lohn  Dimery  from  the 
kidnappers;  my  mother  couhl  n4ii  have  given  me  a 
wuniier  welc-ome  than  she  did.  and  I  felt  that  I  \ 
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safe  from  danger.  I  was  now  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
tere»ting  anti-slavery  neighborhoods  in  that  part,  of 
the  state ;  it  was  largely  made  up  of  old  neighbors  and 
friends  from  New  Garden,  N.  C. :  Whites,  Unthank, 
Hiatt,  Stanley,  Macy,  CTordon,  Meredith,  etc.,  etc., 
and  everywhere  I  had  a  glad,  kindly  reception ;  I  was 
admitted  into  homes,  family  circles  and  kindly  friend- 
ship. In  a  week,  or  ten  days,  an  old  neighbor,  Eli 
Unthank,  was  goin^  to  Cincinnati  with  a  four-horse 
team  of  produce  and  I  was  given  the  chance  to  go 
with  liim;  this  I  was  very  anxious  to  do,  as  it  would 
give  me  another  lesson  in  Hoosier  life.  Eli  Unthank 
had  been  a  teamster  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  a  vet- 
eran in  the  business.  I  was  keenly  alive  t<>  all  that 
f)asse<]  on  this  trip  of  100  miles,  and  had  another  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Queen  City,  and  the  bustle 
of  its  every  day  life. 

While  in  the  citv  I  found  John  Thomas  Moore, 
who  was  huckstering  produce  sent  him  from  near 
Cambridge  City,  Tnd.  He  and  I  had  grown  up  to- 
gether and  were  considered  tolerably  steady  in  some 
ways,  but  we  yielded  to  an  o'ermastering  temptatiou 
and  stole  away  one  night  and  went  to  a  theater,  a  thing 
we  had  V)een  taught  was  very  wicked,  sc>  we  felt  guilty 
'^hen  we  got  up  next  morning,  and  tried  to  think  up 
many  mij^^igating  excuses    to    ease    our    guilty    cr»n- 

sciences.     But  the  memorv  of  the  scenes  enacted  that 

• 

night  are  as  bright  to-day  as  when  I  saw  them  [)er- 
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foruied.  In  tliis  cumiectiou  I  will  say  that.  I  was  sat- 
iatied  almost  for  life  with  theaters,  in  all  uiy  travels 
never  attended  any  nifre  ex(;eptiug  once  in  Ne^v 
Orleans,  and  ouce  in  San  Franoisco. 

On  the  return  trip  we  stopped  one  evening  to 
uamp  us  usual  as  I  thought,  but  I  noticed  my  old  vcr- 
eran  fed  and  nibbed  the  horses  with  extra  oare,  ana 
preparer!  an  extra  anpper;  and  about  the  usual  time 
he  told  me  to  turn  in  and  rest,  I  did  so  and  was  soon 
sleeping  soundly;  how  long  after  I  could  not  tell,  i 
violent  shaking  suddenly  aroused  me,  and  I  realized 
the  wagon  was  in  motion;  looking  out  in  alarm  I  saw 
the  old  teamster  in  the  saddle  driving  steadily  alon^ 
the  road,  and  a  long  log  causeway  had  shaken  me  up; 
it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  taking  in  the  situation,  I 
lay  down  and  knew  no  more  until  about  daylight,  T 
was  called  to  gel  up  and  have  breakfaat;  we  got  back 
to  Spiueland  that  evening,  and  I  was  asked,  "How 
many  nights  did  Elt  drive  all  nightT'  for  il  was  his 
custom  to  do  that  on  the  return  triji. 

To  my  surprise  a  two  months'  school  had  been 
made  up  for  me  during  my  absence,  I  entered  on 
my  duties;  for  here  was  another  opportunity  for  me  to 
learn,  as  well  as  the  cliildren;  for  during  the  time  T 
learned  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  young  jjeople;  and  to 
some  extent  entt-red  into  their  social  hopes  and  fears, 
loven    and    antipathies,    prospects    and    aspiratioaa. 
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Though  peculiar,  untrained,  odd  and  awkward,  yet 
my  clairvoyant  make-up  enabled  me  to  see  and  learn 
as  much  or  more  of  them,  as  they  saw  of  me;  friend- 
ships formed  during  those  pleasant,  happy  days  remain 
warm  and  fresh  to-day,  lapse  of  time  has  not  change<l 
them.  While  teaching  I  made  my  home  with  Wil- 
liam and  Rebecca  Unthank,  who  were  friends  and 
neighbors  of  my  parents.  He  saw  that  I  needed 
parental  care  and  took  me  in,  yes,  into  their  kind  and 
happy  family,  which  deed  of  kindness  will  be  among 
the  last  things  I  shall  forget. 

Four  miles  from  Spiceland  was  Greensboro,  lit- 
tle lees  notorious  than  Newport  One  of  the  marked 
characters  of  that  generation,  Seth  Hinshaw,  lived  in 
the  town;  he  was  a  man  of  great  power  of  mind  and 
unyielding  determination,  once  satisfied  that  he  was 
right,  no  human  being  could  change  him.  He  wa^ 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  abstaining  from  the  u»e 
of  slave  grown  products,  and  had  a  store  in  which 
free  lalor  goods  were  sold ;  when  customers  complained 
at  his  prices  being  above  the  ordinary,  he  would  say, 
**Thflt  will  test  thy  conscience,  whether  it  is  worth  any- 
thing or  not."  The  free  labor  goods  were  all  a  frac- 
tion higher  than  slave;  but  Brother  Hinshaw  was  tol- 
erably well  patronized.  His  house  was  the  meeting 
place  of  all  grades  of  reformers,  or  setters  forth  of 
new    doctrines — Mesmerism,    Grahamisiii,    Spiritual- 
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isni,  f>()cialiBin  or  Fourierisiii,  eU;.,  eU:,  besidt!  being 
heaiJquarterB  for  nil  alx>lit.ion  si)eakers  and  lecturers. 
When  the  now  (-del  i rated  Frederick  Douglass  firsi 
visited  In<liana  in  lt<43,  Setli  Kinsliaw  defied  public 
opinion  and  prejudice,  took  Douglass  home  with  him 
and  treated  him  ae  a  whit«  man,  and  in  t^e  end  put 
bis  neighhors  to  shame.  Such  a  character  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  and  on  the  community,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  was  no  place  where  the  abolition  sentiment 
w«fl  deeper,  or  more  tinnly  seated,  for  Pbere  was  good 
soil  in  which  Xc  sow  «-e<l,  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  were  settled  by  North  CVirolinians. 

I  made  frequent  virita  toGreenalxiro  and  through 
the  surrounding  countrv,  traveling  on  foot,  much 
muddy  rwnd  (N>uld  be  avoided  and  distani-e  saved  bv 
gr>ing  from  jwiiit  to  [>oint  tliniugh  the  tall  forests, 
which  still  (v>vered  more  than  half  the  country,  and 
in  mid-summe"  were  delightful  and  cool;  then,  as  at 
this  day,  I  always  had  a  smnlj  Tuagnetic  needle  to  guide 
nie  in  aJl  my  wanderings. 

At  the  close  of  my  scIuhiI  I  joincl  a  iiarty  of  six 
yonng  people  who  were  going  ro  an  alxdition  state  con- 
Tontionatthe  place  where  Jon esltoro,  in  Grant  County, 
now  stands,  alMfut  three  days'  journey  from  Sjiiceland, 
part  of  the  route  lieingthrtiugh  an  almottt  new  country: 
there  were  often  several  milt*  drive  through  the  f<irest 


without  a  house,  and  < 
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were  in  a  good  farm  wagon,  drawn  by  two  strong  horsos 
with  a  skillful  drivtjr,  making  altogether  an  interest- 
ing and  romantic  trip.  One  night  we  stopped  at  a 
large  log  house;  on  entering  I  was  astonished  and 
greatly  pleased  to  find  the  widow  of  Emsley  George, 
an  old  neighbor  to  my  mother;  they  had  moved  west 
several  yeai's  l)efore,  and  I  did  not  exi>eet  to  meet 
them  again.  The  widow  and  I  sat  up  until  a  late  hour 
telling  the  history  of  the  old  neighbors  during  the  in- 
tervening years,  and  next  morning  she  said  I  paid  the 
bill  for  all  the  company  with  talk. 

The  convention  was  very  interesting  to  me.  There 
I  saw  two  or  tliree  hundred  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom  liad  come  a  hundred  miles  over  the  rougli 
poads,  through  the  dark  forests  in  a  hot  sun,  with  no 
ppoapec»t  of  comj>ensation,  and  with  but  little  hojje  for 
anything  in  the  near  future  but  misrepresentation, 
abuse,  slander,  contem[)t  and  possibly  personal  vio- 
lence, yet  they  were  there  to  disc^^uss  the  constant 
growth  and  aggressions  of  the  slave  [)ower,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  arouse  their  fellow  countrymen  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  danger  there  was  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
There  were  two  prominent  abolitionists  fnmi  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Frederick  Douglass,  the  freed  slave,  who 
was  the  center  of  attraction.  Even  in  his  beginning  his 
hidden  might  was  discernible  to  my  mind  and  plainly 
foreshadowed  what  a  power  he  was  destined  to  be  in 
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the  nation.  He  did  not  know  the  hidden  tire  thai 
needed  but  an  awakt-ninp  lii>iir  to  set  it  (mrning  in  bis 
heart. 

Diirinp  the  disctissioiiti  in  the  convention  th'? 
declaration  of  Janiee  G.  Biimev  kbb  repeated  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  of  slaverj-,  "'Slaverv'  was  in- 
stituted by  violence,  is  maintained  bv  violence,  and 
will  die  by  violent-*."  Several  spenkerg  did  not  ap-' 
prove  of  the  declaration,  and  when  it  was  emixtdieil  in 
a  resolution  it  was  voted  out;  then  an  amendment  was 
offered,  so  aa  to  read — "and  if  not  peaceably  abolished 
will  die  by  violence,"  this  was  carricKl  by  a  unauimon* 
vote.  The  whole  procedure  of  the  convention  was  a 
revelation  to  me  and  I  was  learning  beyond  my  ability 
to  store  away  in  my  memory,  which  resulted  in  nervous 
prostration,  and  I  had  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood 
several  days  after  the  close,  and  my  yoimg  i-ompan- 
ions  reluctantly  left  me  behind  and  relumed  home. 
This  was  providential,  otherwise,  I  should  have  gon<i 
with  Frederick  Douglass,  to  Pendleton,  a  town  twenty 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  booke<i 
to  speak,  and  where  one  of  the  most  exciting,  disgrace- 
ful, bnital,  revolutionizing  mobe  took  i>Iace  that  ever 
occurred  in  Indiflna. 

The  public  speaking  was  held  in  the  open  air,  s 
slight  platform  was  raised  for  the  speakers  and  for  the 
elderly  ladies.     Soon  after  Frederick  Douglas  begtto  , 
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to  s{)eak,  a  h«lf  drunken  mob  of  several  hundred  brutal 
men  and  boys  came  on  the  ground  arme<l  with  com 
cutters,  clubs  and  stones,  and  began  swearing,  shout- 
ing and  using  foul  mouthed  language.  As  soon  as 
the  stone-throwing  began,  the  men  in  the  audience 
hastily  surrounded  the  women,  to  protect  them  from 
the  missiles;  but  the  mob  rushed  upon  them  like 
demons,  knocked  many  down,  and  rudely  pushed 
w^omen  over  and  backwards,  and  in  one  case,  brutally 
kicked.  Frederick  Douglass  was  the  object  of  their 
greatest  fury,  he  was  defended  for  a  time,  but  his 
friends  were  overpowered,  and  he  attempted  to  savi^ 
himself  by  flight,  but  was  pursued  by  howling  devils, 
for  eighty  or  one  hundred  rods,  then  knocked  down, 
beaten  and  left  for  dead.  Some  young  men  who  were 
there,  afterwards  went  through  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  they  say  thev  never  saw  in  all  the  war  a  more 
brutal,  murderous  scene  in  any  battle  anywhere. 
There  were  many  seriously  hurt;  many  bore  the  markd 
of  their  wounds  for  life.  The  news  of  this  outrage 
spread  like  wildfire  over  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  indignation  among 
all  honorable  people  and  caused  hundreds  to  join  nl 
once  the  abolition  party. 

Was  it  Providential  I  was  left  at  Greensboro? 
I  am  at  least  thankful  I  did  not  see  the  sight. 

It  was  now  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  Indiana  Year  • 
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ly  Meeting  of  FrieutlB  held  at  Ricliiuotnl  was  near  at 
hand,  *>  my  3te|»  were  turned  in  that  direction,  the 
journey  was  thriiugli  new  country',  much  of  it  thinly 
settled,  l>ut  full  of  interest.  One  plao*  especially  had 
then  and  aftenvar<ls  oiuch  interest  to  me.  It  was  an 
ash  swump  twoand  a  half  miles  acrossaud  several  long; 
there  was  a.  causeway  made  of  split  logs,  and  poles 
across  it  dtraiglit  a^  a  line,  a  person  stauiliug  at  mther 
end  could  set;  across  an  tlirougL  a  tunnel.  In  the 
swamp  the  timlMir  grew  so  thick  that  it  lookeil  dark 
and  forbidding  ajul  i>art  of  the  year  was  (soverwl  with 
water.  Thirty  years  later  I  passed  that  way  again, 
the  swamp  was  goue,  and  in  its  place  were  beautiful 
farms,  and  homes,  a  country  not  to  Ix?  excellefl  for 
heeuty  in  the  stale.  The  land  had  Ijeen  llit^^•hpd  and 
drained,  it  wai*  so  fertile  that  everv  square  roil  had  been 
cleared  and  was  under  cultivation,  to  uie  it  seemed  like 
ma^c,  and  it  was  haii]  to  reahze  the  marvelous  <diange, 
but  the  old  log  hotel  was  still  standing,  with  an  un- 
broken record,  and  it  was  a  reality. 

Indiana  Yearly  meeting  was  associated  with  the 
memories  of  all  my  life,  and  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  wafl  great  and  good,  the  larger  portion  of  my 
relatives  were  amontr  it^  members,  more  than  halt 
the  people  I  had  ever  known  in  life  had  removed  and 
settled  in  its  limits,  besides  its  membership  was  Hcat- 
tered  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  tllinoiii, -Uichigao  and 
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Iowa  and  at  its  annual  gatherings  there  were  people 
from  the  extremes  of  six  to  eight  hundred  miles  apart, 
many  of  them  making  the  journey  on  horseback; 
women  oftentimes  rode  oae  hundred  miles  on  horses 
and  thought  it  no  hardship.  With  all  this  on  my  mind 
it  was  little  wonder  that  I  expected  it  to  be  one  of  en- 
during way  marks  in  my  future,  and  when  the  thou- 
sands assembled  on  the  public  days  my  ideal  was  fully 
realized. 

During  the  business  sessions  I  wat<*Jied  with  ob- 
serving interest  the  spirit  which  animateil  the  vast 
audience.  There  was  splendid  talent,  fareeeing  judg- 
ment, with  high  intellectual  ability  stamped  upon  the 
faces  of  many  present,  but  the  greater  number,  though 
above  the  average  of  their  generation,  were  not  al)ov«i 
the  influence  of  human  passion,  human  prejudice  and 
preference.  It  was  evident  that  the  meeting  was  still 
agitated  by  the  effects  of  the  separation,  that  had  taken 
place  one  year  before,  when  a  large  numl)er  of  the 
more  sanguine  abolitionists  revolted  from  the  pro- 
slaverv  element  as  they  characterized  them  and  set  up 
an  "Anti-slaverj'  Yearly  Meeting,"  at  Newport.  For 
four  days  I  attended  the  sessions,  and  watched,  saw, 
heard,  felt  and  read  the  minds  of  the  prominent  actor?, 
and  stowed  in  memor\'  enough  for  a  small  historv. 
No  one  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the  awkward  Oaro- 
lina  boy  in  his  home-spun  clothes  w^as  reading  and  re- 
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membering  eveiything  tliat  was  said,  done  and  in  siime 
oases  thouj^ht. 

One  of  the  hundreds  i>f  incidents  of  life  was  con- 
nected with  my  attendatiue  at  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
While  stopping  at  Spioolaiid  tli«  summer  before,  there 
oatne  several  young  people  from  Flat  Rock  east  of 
there  to  attend  Spineland  Quarterly  Meeting;  thpv 
stopped  at  Vnc.le  William  Unthank's  Sablwth  after^ 
noon.  They  were  of  the  high  toned,  wealthier  clat'i, 
well  ilreaaei!  and  ver^'  nii-e  looking,  Init  woe  to  me  with 
my  lionie-spim  i-lothes  antl  hoitie-iiiade  shoes,  etr,.  Th"": 
youngsters  from  tlat  RfKrk  madt-  life  iHtler  for  me 
that  day  with  their  fun  and  hoartletw  jokes,  rough 
sport;  making  a  virtue  of  nei^essity  I  did  not  rejspiit  or 
ret,orl,  though  it  was  very  galling  tii  my  natiirp.  1 
took,  however,  a  iaittiiig  imprei»  of  their  fouturc, 
forma,  wonis,  aiul  gtwtures  and  stored  it  np  in  my  mem- 
ory. At  Yiarly  Meeting  I  met  i>art  of  them  again  and 
received  similar  treatment,  hut  it  was  leas  trying. 
TweJity  years  fn>m  llvat  time  the  leader  of  that  Flat 
Rock  party  drove  up  to  my  house  in  e  one  horee  hack 
<:ontaiDing  tin  troughlng  for  houses,  which  he  sold  for 
his  emplover:  he  was  threadlare  and  looked  dejected 
At  Krst  sight,  all  the  memory  of  the  past  came  to  mind 
likea burning  fire,  butit  passcil  in  a  moment,  and  wheu 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  tean 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy  were  restrained,  and  I  thanke<] 
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the  Lord  for  putting  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  the  past 
and  return  kindness  for  unkindneas.  Misfortune  fol- 
lowed that  man  through  life,  and  he  died  poor  and 
afflicted,  but  it  was  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten  to  me 
and  mine. 

After  attending  three  days  of  business  sessions 
at  Richmond^  I  went  to  Newport  and  attended  two 
days  of  the  Anti-slaveiy  Yearly  Meeting  to  see  and 
learn  its  leading  spirit,  and,  as  at  Richmond,  was  alive 
to  all  that  transpired.  Though  in  the  midst  of  con- 
genial spirits  and  old  friends,  it  was  apparent  to  my 
mind  that  the  anti-slavery  friends  though  in  the  right 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  had  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
separating  from  the  pro-slaveiy  Friends.  They  had 
withdrawn  all  the  leaven  from  the  body  that  needed 
leavening,  and  had  a  surfeit  where  little  was  needed. 
They  should  have  remained  with  the  church  and  suf 
fered,  prayed,  pleaded  and  reasoned  on  until  the  whole 
lump  was  leavened.  All  parties  saw  this  in  a  few 
years,  and  were  again  united,  but  the  labor  of  half  ^ 
generation  was  lost  in  the  unhappy  separation.  Among 
the  most  noted  was  Martha  Wooten,  a  minister,  and 
the  second  speaker  in  eloquence  at  that  time  in  Amer- 
ica. Lucretia  Mott  was  admitted  by  all  people  to  have 
been  the  most  sublimely  eloquent  premdier  in  the 
English  language,  when  in  her  prime,  and  Martha 
Wooten  was  next  and  to  my  ear  and  heart  wa.s  tlie 
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equal.  'Tie  said  lliat  Tom  Corwin  caufilit  his  highpst 
UiiK'h  of  eloquent*  wliile  liBtening  to  Luerrtia  Motl  in 
Philadelphia. 

While  at  Richmond  I  met  Alfred  Haldey,  from 
Bloomfield,  in  Parke  (.'ouuty,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  co-worker  witli  my  fatlier  in  their  young 
days;  h*-  invited  nie  to  go  to  Bloomfield,  now  Blooui- 
ingdak',  and  t^at-h  their  winter  aeh*Kil;  this  wm.i  eondi- 
tionally  agn^ed  to— provided  I  gi:>t  there  in  time. 

Here  I  want  to  say,  while  attending  the  Yearly 
meeting  at  Richmond,  I  met  and  fonned  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Rowland  T.  Reed,  then  just  grown,  [n- 
diana^a  most  gifted  and  most  neglected  poet.  I  had 
Bcrn  Hml  memorized  hie  poeui.  "Autumn  Evening 
Tlioiights,"  putiliahed  in  the  "Free  Labor  Advocate" 
lt*41,  and  had  an  esiM-cial  desire  to  meet  him.  When 
we  met  it  was  as  kindred  spirits,  anil  we  fonned  a 
friendship  that  was  never  broken,  until  his  untimely 
death  some  years  ago;  he  married  my  Sister  Friend 
Dniciila  A.  Fnthank,  and  through  her  the  friendship 
still  lives. 

Returning  from  Newport  to  Spiceland  I  spent  a 
few  days  and  then  starte<i  wesfwani,  gfdng  iiy  <'arth- 
age  and  Walnnt  Ridge  where  many  friends  and  ac- 
i|uaintHne<'i:  lived:  from  there  I  went  to  WTiitelick,  in 
Morgan  t'onnty,  going  through  TnilianapoliB.  then  i 
small  town.     Late  one  eveiung,  foiitsore  and  tire*l  I 
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reai^hed  Benjamin  White's  house,  near  Mooreavillo, 
one  of  my  heels  had  been  blistered  and  was  (juite 
painfuh  Aunt  Mary  White,  my  father's  cousin,  and 
sister  to  Levi  Coffin,  acted  the  part  of  a  tender  mother, 
took  me  in,  i)oulticed  my  foot,  and  took  oare  of  mu 
until  in  traveling  order.  This  stop  was  especially 
pleasant  and  lasting  in  the  friendships  fonned  with  the 
family,  the  evenings  l)eing  spent  in  stories  from  the  (Ad 
home  kud  and  lessons  in  pioneer  life,  and  Iloosier 
characteristics. 

The  next  journey  was  to  Spring,  in  Hendricks, 
my  home  county,  where  some  of  the  nearest  Carol  in:i 
neighbors  had  settled,  with  a  large  acquaintance,  a 
week  was  spent  there  then  the  last  stage  of  forty  mi  let* 
was  begun.  There  were  several  large  creeks  to  cross 
with  no  bridges,  or  l)oat8,  and  the  weather  was  getting 
oool,  but  the  old  habit  of  fording  was  ae:ain  practiced 
and  no  bad  results  followed  the  cold  baths.  A  part 
of  the  trip  was  through  what  was  then  new,  rough 
country,  in  many  places  the  road  was  poor  even  for 
walking,  but  now  a  beautiful  pike,  straight  as  a  line 
runs  through  a  succession  of  fine  grazing  and  grass 
lands,  with  the  streams  all  spanned  wHth  steel  and  iron 
bridges,  built  by  the  state  and  counties,  a  marvelous 
change. 

Annapolis,  north  of  Bloomfield  two  miles,  was 
then  a  village  of  some  note  and  business;  my  arrival 
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at  the  town  was  about  simset  and  I  went  direi.-tlj  to 
my  oltl  teacher,  neighbor,  and  friend.  Dr.  Horac*  F. 
Cannon,  who  bid  me  a  jovous  welcome,  and  my  jour 
nej  for  the  wint«r  ended;  but  I  soon  learned 
that  the  people,  the  business,  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  all  the  environments  were  different 
from  the  central  part  of  the  state,  Esfje- 
cially  WHS  there  a  marked  change  in  the  business  of 
the  people.  The  Wabash  river  with  H&  tributaries 
was  then  one  of  the  busy  marts  of  the  northwest;  it 
furnished  an  outlet  to  a  large  portion  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois;  there  was  a  fleet  of  river  steamere  on  its 
waters,  and  thousands  of  flat  boats  were  constnictetl 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  tlie  creeks  holding  from 
60  to  200  tons  of  freight,  all  of  which  were  loaded  anl 
floated  down  stream  each  spring  to  New  Orleans.  It 
was  the  ambition  of  nearly  all  the  boys  to  take  at  leant 
one  flat  boat  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  and  return  liy 
steamer.  Many  of  the  middle-aged  men  were  .is 
familiar  with  New  Orleans  as  their  home  towns,  antl 
with  the  3000  miles  of  river  as  with  home  coimty 
roads.  This  condition  of  bueinees  and  line  of  trade 
gave  the  whole  jKipulation  a  strong  local  character, 
like  sailor  language  and  phrases  of  seaport  cities,  so  ic 
was  on  the  Walwsh;  there  were  many  boatmen  words 
and  phraseo  in  common  use  among  all  the  people  of 
which  they  were  unt'onscioiis.     The  wild,  free  life  oJ 
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a  boatman  gave  tone  and  impresB  to  the  business  and 
business  people,  there  was  a  broader,  higher  impulse 
in  their  characters  that  was  distinctive  to  a  stranger, 
and  it  was  the  character  of  the  people  on  that  river 
that  first  originated  the  term  "Wild  West."  In  those 
early  days  there  was  magic  in  the  name  in  any  river 
town  anywhere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
and  New  Orleans;  if  a  boatman  was  in  trouble  or  dan- 
ger he  only  needed  to  raise  his  voice  and  shout  "Wa- 
bash, Wabash,  Wabash,"  three  times  and  then  pause 
a  moment,  then  repeat  it  and  in  an  instant  every  Wa- 
bash man  within  hearing  caught  up  the  cry  and  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  soon  there  would  be  a  throng  of 
fearless  boatman  on  hand,  and  woe  l>e  to  the  evil- 
doers, who  fell  into  their  hands;  they  were  not  only 
brave,  but  honorable  and  just,  and  50  of  them  could 
defy  municipal  law  in  any  city.  One  time  in  New 
Orleans,  a  Wabash  man  was  arrested  on  a  fraudulent 
claim,  and  was  being  taken  to  the  locrk-up,  when  he 
shouted  Wabash,  and  in  five  minutes  a  hundred  men 
took  him  from  the  officers,  and  aboard  an  up-river 
steamer  nearly  ready  to  start  The  civil  officers  sum- 
moned a  posse  of  30  armed  men,  ami  attempted  to 
retake  the  man,  then  the  cry  of  "Indiana,  Indiana, 
Indiana"  was  raised,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  500  In- 
dianians  and  other  up-river  men  were  on  hand.  Thp< 
posse  was  scattered  like  wild  deer,  and  the  boatmen 
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I'leared  the  wliarl"  until  tlie  steamer  sailed,  then  dis- 
persed tis  quiekly  as  though  uotbio^  had  happened. 
Peoi>le  animated  with  thia  spirit,  and  engafft-d  in  thia 
kind  of  life  were  the  kind  I  now  found  myself  sojourn- 
ing among.  My  old  neighbors  who  had  emigratfitl 
from  five  to  twenty  yeara  before  had  fallen  into  the 
same  spirit,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  they  were 
ehanged;  to  me  it  was  interesting  to  note  and  study 
this  transition,  and  I  gave  them  the  name  uf  iIoi»ier 
Carolinians. 

Some  days  were  9]M?nt  vi.siting  before  my  atihool 
began;  there  wore  several  relatives  on  the  0>ttin,  Ves- 
tal and  Newlin  side  of  the  family  and  all  were  living 
within  a  few  miles  of  Blinjmfield  and  Annapolis.  Al- 
fred Hadley's  hoi«e  was  the  Underground  Railroad 
9tati<in  on  the  Wabash  route,  so  I  vms  among  old  neigh- 
bors, uld  friends,  and  in  connection  with  some  old  bus 
ine^  making  new  riiirnmndings  very  agreeable. 

The  school  was  large  and  consisted  mostly  of 
grown  up  young  people,  well  advam-ed,  which  made 
it  very  interesting,  and  i-esponsible  for  hen'  again 
memory  was  taken  for  superior  ability,  and  I  waa  i-on 
scions  of  it.  con3e<]uently  was  in  trouble  in  mind  mtich 
of  the  time  lest  the  students  sIiouM  W  disappointed 
in  their  anlieipations,  but  the  suhmd  seemed  to  give 
Batisfaetion  to  all  parties.  There  was  a  literary  •«>- 
ciel y  eimnecifil  with  the  school  that  was  well  H 
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tlie  public  debates  were  especially  interesting  when 
the  subject  of  slavery  was  under  discussion,  the  spirit 
of  the  county  being  strongly  pro-skvery,  and  hostile 
to  public  discussion,  but  the  s(».hool  symimthized  with 
nie,  and  freedom  of  gpeech  was  secured.  Female 
suffrage  was  first  discussed  that  winter  and  it  raised  a 
stonn  of  opposition,  and  I  had  to  face  the  storm  alone, 
at  the  beginning.  Mrs.  Swishhelm  was  then  publish- 
ing her  Woman's  Rights  paf)er  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
cjuite  a  number  of  copies  were  secured  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  sowed  seed  that  has  borne  abundant  fruit. 

As  the  spring  of  1844  opened  the  whole  country 
was  astir  with  pre[)anation8  for  the  boating  season. 
Thousands  of  barrejs  of  flour  had  been  pac^ked  by  the 
millers,  wheat  had  been  put  in  barrels,  thousands  of 
l>arrels  of  pork  were  ready  for  shipping,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  bulk  pork  were  in  the  packing 
houses,  and  another  article  entirely  new  to  me — thou- 
.sands  of  dozens  of  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  were 
collected  readv  for  the  southern  market.  Every  in- 
terest was  looking  after  its  own  progress,  whicrh  made 
lively  times;  hundreds  of  men  had  l)een  busy  all  win- 
ter building  flat  boats  to  float  this  immense  suq)lus  ^o 
market — and  above  all,  all  along  the  river  l>anks  were 
com  pens  with  an  almost  unlimit^Ml  siii)i)ly  of  corn 
ready  for  any  market  that  opened. 

Amid  all  this  stir  and  push  it  was  little  wonder 
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that  I  cauglit  thd  fever  and  deWrniint-d  lo  take  a  trip 
"Down  the  river"  and  see  the  wonderful  "Door  to  tha 
aea."  So  at  the  close  of  my  iiL'hool  I  itotiked  as  a  boat- 
hand  at  the  liow.  or  forward  oar,  on  Washington  Had- 
ley's  fiat  Wiat,  which  was  &('  feet  long,  16  wide  and 
drew  three  feet  of  water.  The  load  was  300  barrels 
of  flour,  dd  barrels  of  [K>rk,  40,0(10  pounds  of  pork,  2.J0 
dozens  of  chickens  and  si'veral  l«rreU  of  ^gs.  An- 
other man,  Joseph  Battard,  was  alw  loading  a  boat 
that'  was  going  as  consort,  and  the  two  to  lash  when 
they  reacheti  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  The  boat  wn* 
loaded  in  Sugar  tVeek,  near  Annapolis  and  pulled  out 
into  the  Wabash,  and  down  a  few  niilee  lo  ]liontezuin<t 
where  the  ship  supplies  were,  taken  alvoard,  and  th»?n 

on ,  1S44.  we  cast  looee  and  were  afloat 

for  a  3000  mike'  nin,  which  to  me  was  another  new 
phase  of  life,  and  another  life  leeeon.  The  Wahash 
at  that  linit-  was  far  more  picliircuque  and  channins 
ami  liad  nearly  twice  the  vohinie  of  water  that  it  has 
to-duy;  its  Iwnkf  were  clothed  with  magnificent  for 
est*,  which  cast  their  deep  shadows  over  its  dark  water, 
likea<-Ioiid  at  noonday,  and  at  night  wai>  weird,  solemn 
and  terrible.  To-day  tlie  forests  are  gtme,  and  the 
river  look?  dwarfed  and  lifeletw.  few  boats  of  any  kind 
an'  sei-n,  and  the  grandfathfrs  tell  of  iHUitman  stones 
of  the  past.  In  a  few  days  my  handw  and  shoulder? 
leflfned  the  art  of  heaving  at  the  <>ht,  and  T  was  soon 
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equal  to  the  beet,  and  in  addition  soon  learned  to  row 
a  ekiff  on  the  roughest  waves,  or  stroneest  wind  that 
oame. 

Everything  was  so  new  and  charming  that  for  a 
week  I  slept  but  little,  was  on  deck  listening  to  stories 
of  the  pilot,  or  steersman,  and  learning  the  art  of  steer- 
ing. The  boat  was  steered  by  an  oar  24  feet  long, 
nicely  balanced  on  an  iron  pin  in  the  middle  of  the 
stem,  the  blade  or  water  end  was  nicely  shaped  like  an 
oar  with  the  blade  six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
pivot  to  give  it  great  strength;  a  strong  skillful  man 
could  exert  an  immense  force  with  this  long  sweep, 
and  turn  the  seemingly  unwieldy  boat  in  a  very  smali 
wide;  the  beam  was  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
circle  if  it  had  headwav.  There  was  an  oar  amid- 
ship  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  a  bow  oar  on  the  left 
hand  side  about  twelve  feet  from  the  bow,  this  was  m^- 
oar,  about  14  feet  long,  the  other  oar  was  18  feet. 
One  hand  worked  the  bow  and  two  amidship. 

Pulling  at  the  oar  was  not  a  regular  business,  the 
boat  was  always  intended  to  float  with  the  current,  the 
oars  were  to  avoid  drifts,  snags,  sand  bars,  skirt  land  i, 
eddies  and  cross  currents,  and  in  time  of  high  wind  it 
was  no  child's  play  to  keep  from  being  driven  ashore, 
yet  it  was  all  a  wild,  free  life,  there  was  a  feeling  among 
all  boatmen  that  they  were  cut  loose  from  all  the  world 
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ami  Ijeyoud  all  luiiimn  law,  muoh  like  a  sailor  out  on 
tiie  limitless  sea. 

Often,  under  fav.iralilr  wcatliiM'  a  hout  would  not 
tonrli  land  for  man^-  Jays,  though  thi',  lthw,  or  a  pari 
of  tliem  miglit  land  every  day;  oft  times  it  wan  their 
pastime  to  take  the  skiff  and  row  ^iBad  many  miles, 
land  in  the  cane  hreak,  at  thi-  cotton  tields,  the  towns 
and  immense  wwid  yards,  where  steamers  stopped 
to  take  on  wood  for  fuel.  It  was  also  a  favorite  amnau- 
ment  to  visit  neighboring  boats,  that  were  always  in 
siglit,  the  salutation  being.  "Where  are  yon  from?" 
and  the  name  of  the  river  waa.always  given,  and  by  thi- 
time  wo  liad  reached  the  mouth  of  Red  river  we  had 
seen  Iwats  from  fifty,  or  more  rivers.  This  naturally 
brought  the  boatmen  in  contact  with  eairh  other  from 
widely  separate<i  [K)inls,  and  gave  them  a  breadth  of 
geography  and  business  knowledge  that  was  surpris- 
ing to  easteni  ajid  southern  people.  Here  in  this  wild, 
free  boating,  was  reared  and  pre])ared  a  raee  of  hardy 
men,  ready  when  the  time  came  to  nmn-h  westward 
and  take  possession  of  lialf  a  continent  ami  jinish  the 
foundation  of  our  wonderful  nation. 

Soon  after  i^terting  I  was  inHt^lled  an  rook  on  onr 
l>oat,  and  always  managed  to  have  plenty  tu  eat,  what 
it  lacked  in  style  was  made  up  in  good  appetites.  The 
supplies  were  all  we  could  ask.  There  were  chickens, 
eggs  in  abundance,  any  amount  of  ham,  two  or  three 
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barrels  of  apples,  potatoes,  and  all  other  vegetables, 
butt4»r,  cheese,  traut  and  all  that  himgry  men  conld 
think  of,  and  that,  too,  in  every  fonn  that  any  or  all 
our  mothers  had  ever  devised.  Washington  Hadley 
was  an  excellent  carver,  and  we  all  took  lessons  in  ar- 
tistic carving.  Eggs  were  eaten  in  every  form  be 
tween  raw  and  egg-nog.  CoflFee  and  tea  were  made  in 
all  the  strength  and  weakness  of  which  these  two  bev- 
erages were  capable.  Both  sides  of  the  bread  were 
8oppe<l  in  home-made  maple  molasses;  when  a  fresh  can 
of  home-made  bntter  was  opened  there  was  no  stint  in 
its  promiscuous  use,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  in  the  living  there 
was  as  much  difference  among  the  boats,  as  at  the 
h<Mnes  of  the  boatmen,  on  some  the  food  was  scarce  and 
poorly  cooked,  and  frightfully  dirty.  So  it  was  in 
personal  habits,  some  were  nice  and  clean  while  others 
did  not  change  clothes  during  the  voyage.  It  was 
quite  a  job  to  feed  the  chickens  each  day,  to  water  and 
wash  out  the  coops  and  see  that  all  was  going  well;  nor 
was  there  silence  at  any  hour  aboard  our  boat,  for  then* 
were  hundreds  of  mouths  all  crowing  or  cackling  at 
once,  but  in  a  few  days  the  ear  became  accnstome^l 
to  it  like  the  noise  of  machinery ;  being  cook  exempte<l 
me  from  any  of  this  work. 

We  floated  out  of  the  Ohio  into  the  ML^^sissippi 
just  before  daylight,  and  according  to  universal  cus- 
tom fired  off  all  the  guns  loaded  to  their  utmost  ca- 


pacity,  with  niuzzlea  held  close  to  the  water  to  inten- 
ai^  the  concussion,  and  in  ten  minutee  wc  retrognized 
the  njport  of  our  Ck)n80rt  Boat  close  behind  and  we 
gave  an  answering  ahont.  As  anon  as  daylight  came 
they  pulled  up  and  lashed  the  boats  together  with 
strong  ropes,  the  inner  oara  on  eaeh  being  taken  up  and 
moved  to  the  outer  aido;  my  oar  was  not  moved  and  my 
<;hum,  Aleck  Armstrong,  was  put  right  behind  me, 
and  from  that  time  we  swung  our  oara  on  time  likf; 
clock  work.  'ITie  united  crews  now  made  a  company 
of  ten  jolly,  active  fellows,  our  stearsman  being  the 
oldest,  in  middle  life,  9ol>er  and  steady,  and  a  good 
riverman.  Our  consort  liad  a  variety  load,  but  the 
principal  was  500  dozens  of  chickens  and  100  turkeys, 
beside  oat«,  flour,  wheat,  etc.,  and  drew  the  same  wat*^r, 
s^j  the  decks  were  even,  and  our  territory  was  now  80x 
32  feet;  the  windows  to  our  cabins  came  together,  and 
we  had  to  close  and  cut  new  ones;  but  the  miLsic  of  500 
dozen  more  mouths  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
stmbed. 

With  the  addition  to  the  corapanv,  with  the  new 
.surroundings,  and  the  wonderful  river,  my  memory 
was  kept  to  its  highest  tension.  There  was  scares  an 
hoiir  but  there  was  a  steamer  in  sight  or  sound.  Thoy 
were  from  hundreds  of  different  ports,  PittahuiT?  to 
the  northeast  to  far  up  the  Missouri  in  the  northwest. 
In  ft  note-book  I  took  the  namee  of  over  one  hundred 
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steamers  that  passed  in  the  daytime^  which  is  very  in- 
teresting to  look  over  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years,  and 
after  the  railroads  have  nearly  destroyed  river  traffic. 

Everything  went  well  with  us  on  the  voyage;  to 
me  every  turn  in  the  river  had  a  new  surprise,  every 
night-watch  was  full  of  interest;  the  otherwise  still 
night  was  broken  by  the  cry  of  the  night  birds  which 
filled  the  cane-breaks,  thousands  of  frogs  and  ni^ht 
animals  made  the  air  musical  with  unmusical  discord- 
ant sounds;  new  constellations  shown  in  the  southern 
sky  and  old  ones  more  clearly  defined;  the  songs  of 
lone  boatmen  who  were  keeping  watch,  sounded  sweet 
and  low  as  he  sang  the  grand  old  songs  of  love  and 
home.  Sometimes  the  wild  peal  of  a  bugle-horn 
would  burst  upon  the  ear,  or  some  home-sick  High- 
lander would  give  the  air  of  "Bonnie  Doon,"  or  "The 
Campbells  are  Coming,"  sometimes  elevating  his  horn 
and  sending  the  music  tioating  off  over  the  placid 
water,  then  holding  down  close  to  the  water  would 
make  it  roar  like  coming  thunder,  when  his  soul  and 
heart  were  in  the  melodv. 

We  stopped  at  New  Madrid,  Memphis,  Vicks- 
burg,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge  and  Ft.  Washington; 
fif  tv  miles  below  Iberville  we  encountered  a  head  wind 
that  increased  to  a  gale,  and  we  took  refuge  in  a  bend 
for  several  hours;  during  the  delay  a  part  of  the  crow 
landed  and  climbed  the  levee  and  found  wo  wero  on  th^ 
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live  oak  tri-fs  wlanding  over  tin:  area  in  t)PBUfifiil  arti^ 
tie  order;  one  wae  near  ns,  to  this  we  hastened  ami 
were  eoon  plambering  among  its  wide  spreading 
brancLes,  fr()ni  whirh  we  could  see  the  far  end  of  thf 
rows  of  cane  more  than  liaJf  mile  away  and  a  dozen  or 
more  slaves  plowing  with  slow  going  mules,  coining 
our  way.  1  descended  and  rowed  ro  meet  them;  tliej 
seeiiied  astonished  to  see  me  and  bepan  kioking  nn- 
easily  towards  a  lieantiful  mansion  in  the  distance; 
a  voice  cried  out,  '"Ilalloo.  there."  looking  np  there 
was  a  man  galloping  towards  us  across  the  field,  w)m 
wwn  came  u]i  and  in  a  gruff  voice  demanded  what  I 
was  doing  there;  without  any  hesitation  I  told  him, 
and  said  that  tree  was  fnll  of  boys;  he  then  tnrneJ 
towflrds  it  and  we  walked  on  together;  t«  theqnestion 
of  where  I  waa  from,  I  said  from  North  Carolina,  and 
without  giving  him  time  to  speak,  rattletl  on  telling* 
of  my  trip  to  Indiana,  my  boating  ami  fnhire  aspira- 
tions, and  before  lie  was  aware  of  it,  had  completely 
captured  him,  and  to  his  surprise,  oould  talk  of  men 
he  peraonaily  knew;  instead  of  ordering  us  off  liis 
ground  he  spent  near  an  hour  in  pleasant  conversa 
tion,  and  when  the  signal  came  from  the  lioat  he  bid 
ns  a  very  kindly  good-by.  1  read  that  man  at  sight 
and  knew  how  to  surround  and  take  him,  and  did 
sooner  than  expects). 
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We  landed  in  the  wonderful  city  in  the  forenoon, 
had  been  22  days  afloat  and  were  all  well  and  strong 
and  in  good  working  order.  The  crews  of  flat  boats 
were  always  paid  off  and  were  at  liberty  after  three 
days;  then  they  usually  did  some  trading,  sight-seeing, 
and  of ttinies  took  a  ride  to  the  gulf.  With  our  party 
this  was  done  except  myself;  I  remained  and  watched 
the  boat  until  unloaded  and  sold,  about  two  weeks. 
During  this  time  I  was  in  the  midst  of  Wonder  Land, 
had  not  seen  a  ship  of  any  kind  before;  could  hardly 
realize  there  were  so  many  ships  in  the  world  as  were 
in  port;  along  the  ship  landing  there  was  a  perfect 
forest  of  masts  and  spars,  with  a  babel  of  tongues  and 
strange,  foreign  faces.  There  were  200  river  steam- 
ers at  the  landing  all  the  time  and  2500  flat  boats; 
there  were  four  miles  of  wharf  in  front  of  the  city,  an;! 
all  the  distance  was  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle  that  wa^^ 
exciting  and  inspiring  to  my  mind.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  flat  boats  alongside  sailing  ships  unloading 
their  cargoes;  there  were  ships  alongside  of  river 
steamers  unloading  their  cargoes  for  inland  shipping:. 
The  wharf  was  everywhere  piled  with  articles  for  ex- 
port, or  those  imported  and  the  babel  of  tongues  and 
the  clatter  and  clang  on  every  side  was  like  the  roar 
of  a  coining  storm. 

Rfty  years  passed  by,  and  then,  I  stood  on  the 
self  same  place;  again  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  old  land 
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I  lookfd  for  the  old  rhar- 
ai'teriatifs  but  could  not  tind  theni;  instead  there  were 
new  sights,  new  sounds,  new  faces,  new  voices;  in- 
stead of  the  roar  of  the  passing  etorm  there  was  heard 
the  rumble  of  deep  tones  o£  thunder,  the  ground  Irem- 
blefl  beneath  my  feet,  and  there  were  elouds  of  smoke 
and  stcani  around  and  over  all;  and  above  the  din  wa.s 
heard  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  harsher 
and  louder  bray  of  the  oeean  steamer.  The  levee  had 
been  built  a  hundred  feel  wider  out  into  the  river;  the 
whole  extent  of  the  miles  of  wharf  was  covere<l  with 
railroad  trat-ks;  there  were  hundreds  of  freight  ears  in 
motion  and  other  hundreds  atiU;  there  was  not  a  flat 
boat  in  sipht:  a  few  lone  ri%'er  steamers  were  lyinj? 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  the  sail  vessels  had  dimin- 
ished one-half,  but  standing  out  above  all  were  the 
huge  oeean  steamers  into  whose  depths  a  constant 
stream  of  all  articles  of  export  were  descending.  In- 
stead of  the  block  and  tackle  and  the  He-o-heave,  there 
was  the  eeaaeless  rattle  of  steam  derrick  lifting  ito 
tons  of  freight  night  and  day  without  ceasing. 

Across  the  river  where  the  steamboat  calabooses 
need  to  be,  and  a  small  stragglino-  village  on  the  Iwr- 
ders  of  the  swamp  were  now  a  forest  of  smoke  stacks 
and  many  acres  were  covered  with  large  tugs;  there 
"wiTc  immense  ateajn  ferry-boati"  capable  of  taking  n 
railroad  train  without  delay,  hitch,  jolt  or  jar.     The 
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swamp  was  covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  su- 
burlmn  homes.  All,  all  wae  changed !  In  the  city 
itself  all  was  changed,  instead  of  the  lumbering  old 
omnibus  and  lazy-going  coach,  the  street  car  glided 
along  the  level  streets  amid  new  scenes  of  life  and  ac- 
tivity; the  New  Orleans  of  1844  was  gone  forever;  a 
new  sj)irit  had  entered  into  its  innermost  life.  The 
haughty,  slave-holding  autocrat  no  longer  rode  in 
haughty  pride  through  the  street;  the  slave  now 
walked  a  free  man  and  a  citizen.  The  haughty  power 
of  slavery  was  broken  and  gone  forever;  a  new  race 
of  men  were  busy  in  it*  marts  animate<l  by  a  new  im- 
pulse and  full  of  higher,  broader  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions. 

While  in  the  city  I  was  taken  with  the  river  fever, 
which  weakened  me  very  much  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  tcK)k  steamer  for  return  to  mv  nearest  friends. 
Landing  at  Evansville,  in  southern  Indiana,  I  started 
to  walk  120  miles  back  to  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  but  I  found 
the  fever  had  weakened  me  so  much  that  walking  was 
difficult.  Calling  at  a  farm  house  I  asked  for  a  drink 
of  milk;  the  kind-hearted  lady  looked  me  in  the  face 
a  moment  and  said,  "You  look  weak,  my  son,"  and 
brought  me  nearly  a  quart  of  good,  pure  milk ;  I  drank 
it  like  a  hungry  child;  it  was  like  an  opiate  and  I  felt 
relief  all  over,  then  thanking  the  lady,  who  would  noi 
receive  pay,  I  lay  down  on  the  grass  in  the  warm  sun- 
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Bliine  and  slept  si>und!y  for  several  hours.  On  awak- 
ing I  felt  weak,  but  refreshed,  and  brave  at  heart,  and 
started  on  my  journey.  One  day  a  teamster  overtook 
me  and  pressed  me  to  get  in  bi&  wagon  and  ride,  but 
the  shaking  and  jolting  hurt  me  so  I  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  start«d  again  on  foot.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  I  reached  Alfred  Hadley'a  home  brave  and 
cheerful,  but  still  weak,  though  improving  every  day. 
I  had  been  gone  nearly  two  months,  and  was  now  in  no 
shape  for  joining  Freemont  on  his  exploring  exjtedi- 
tioii ;  unforeseen  events  had  changed  my  program,  and 
as  it  proved  for  life. 

Alfred  Hadley  and  family  all  bade  me  welirome 
to  and  into  the  family,  for  as  mother  Rhotia  afterwards 
said,  I  looked  like  I  needed  a  mother  and  a  home;  my 
Aunt  Ann  Iliil.  who  lived  close  by  was  not  unmindful 
of  my  situation  and  gave  me  much  kind  attention.  I 
had  now  passei)  my  first  year  in  the  st-hoi^l  of  the 
World,  and  probably  few  students  ever  leametl  faster 
<ir  remembered  their  leaeous  better,  Tliough  nothing 
sensational  had  oi-eurred,  and  no  startling  adventure 
had  fallen  to  my  lot,  yet  I  hwl  seen  and  hesrd  mui^h 
that  in  a  few  yeare  was  tfl  move  and  influence  the  whole 
world.  The  summer  of  1844  was  spent  in  the  family 
of  Alfred  Hadley,  and  though  not  able  to  make  moi-e 
than  half  a  hand  at  work,  I  was  all  right  in  the  Under- 
ground Railroad ;  the  Wabaah  line  was  getting  in  good 
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running  order  and  passengers  very  frequent,  and  in 
spite  of  the  violent  and  almost  murderous  hostility  of 
a  majority  of  the  community,  especially  Rockville, 
the  county  seat,  the  fugitives  came  and  went  like  fleet- 
ing shadows,  defying  all  efforts  to  detect  or  prevent. 
It  was  less  difficult  to  find  the  way  from  one  station 
to  another,  the  roads  were  gradually  being  put  on  the 
land,  lines  though  rough  and  muddy,  were  straight  and 
easy  to  follow,  beside  the  stations  were  nowhere  more 
than  20  to  30  miles  apart  and  often  friendly  homes 
between.  It  required  more  shrewd  management  than 
courage  and  daring;  the  pro-slavery  Hoosiers  invari- 
ably spent  much  time  in  swearing  what  and  how  they 
were  going  to  do,  and  they  sought  the  fugitive  when 
he  was  gone,  and  we  quietly  smiled  and  kept  still. 

The  political  campaign  of  1844  was  an  important 
one  to  anti-skvery  cause;  Henry  Clay  was  the  Whig 
candidate,  and  James  K.  Polk,  the  Democratic,  for 
the  presidency;  during  the  contest  it  was  brought  out 
and  proved  that  Henry  Clay  had  publicly  said,  '*Two 
hundred  years  of  legislation  has  sanctioned  and  sancti- 
fied negro  slavery.  I  am  opposed  to  gradual  or  im- 
mediate emancipation."  The  Abolition  orators  made 
that  their  special  line  of  attack,  and  made  the  woods 
of  Ohio  and  Indianaechowith  their  vehement  thunder. 
That  was  the  death  knell  to  Henrv  Clav;  where  is  he 
to-day?  He  has  dropped  out  of  history,  wliile  the 
name  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  his  Abolition  cousin,  will 
live  through  all  coming  time  as  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 


THTRD  CHAPTER. 


Revisiting  the  Carolina  home  and  friends — Second 
trip  to  Indiana — -Married  in  June,  1S4.'> — Learn- 
ing to  farm — Pureliase  of  land  in  HendriiTkfi 
County — Moving  to  the  new  home,  and  begin- 
ning life  anew — Death  of  ray  wife — Return 
again  to  North  Carolina — Bringing  my  mother, 
two  nieeea,  two  cousins  and  boy  to  Indiana — Be- 
ginning again — Brother  Alfred's  arrival — Sick- 
ness and  death  of  my  yoimgest  child — Married 
again  to  Ruth  Hadley — Exciting  political  tinips 
— War  of  the  Rebellion — Kvent*  comraeuf^e*! 
with  the  war — Sieknefw  of  Brother  Alfred,  and 
death  of  Brother  Emory,  and  William  Thomai. 


Amid  the  excitement  of  the  political  campaign, 
of  mam  meeting,  pole  raising,  illuminations,  etc.,  etr:., 
another  imforestwin  event  occurred, whollyunexpected, 
and  against  which  no  prei^autions  had  been  taken. 
Alfred  Hadley'3  oldest,  daughter,  Emily,  and  I  came 
to  the  I'oncliision  that  we  wonid  try  living  together. 
Though  by  using  a  little  exaggeration,  imagination 
{») 
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and  sentinient  the  event  might  have  been  called  ro- 
mantk*,  in  the  eyes  of  others  it  was  similar  to  all  such 
events. 

This  was  another  decided  break  in  my  life  pro- 
gram, calling  for  some  reconstruction  and  change  of 
outline;  accordingly  it  was  settled  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  mv  home  in  North  Carolina,  get  what  little 
was  due  me  on  final  family  arrangement,  bid  good-by 
to  home  and  country,  and  return  to  Indiana. 

In  the  fall  Milton  Hadley,  brother  to  my  intend- 
ed, and  I  started  on  foot;  he  to  spend  a  year  at  New 
Garden  Boarding-school.  I  had  measurably  recov- 
ered my  health,  and  we  started  out  with  hearty  good- 
will. The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  the 
first  built  in  Indiana,  was  then  building,  and  a  con- 
struction train  was  running  to  Edenburg;  we  reached 
that  point  and  took  the  box  cars  for  Madison,  and  then 
took  steamer  for  Point  Pleasant,  and  then  set  out  on 
foot,  taking  the  route  by  way  of  the  "Hawk's  Nest'' 
on  New  River  and  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  striking  my 
former  route  at  Peter's  Mountain,  then  followed  it 
back  home. 

My  return  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  noted  evenr 
among  my  young  associates;  it  was  a  custom  in  those 
days  to  measure  people's  popularity  by  the  number 
of  hundred  miles  thev  had  traveled,  and  the  number 
of  states  they  had  been  in.     I  had  gone  beyond  the 
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niofit  popular,  and  acC/Omplished  it  without  money,  or 
wealthy  family  influence.  This  was  cause  of  offense 
to  the  children  of  some  slaveholders,  who  had  trav- 
eled through  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  and 
called  themselvee  wealthy;  for  one  unknown  in  the 
higher  social  circles  to  ac<*omplish  so  much,  and  do  it 
almost  entirely  on  foot,  was  an  insult  to  their  respecta- 
bility, and  I  had  to  suffer  scorn  and  contempt  for  the 
offc^nse^  but  to  my  intimate  friends  it  was  cause  of  real 
joy,  and  it  did  my  heart  good  to  receive  their  kindly 
gr(»eting,  and  the  kindness  was  returned  by  rehearsing 
my  adventures,  and  all  the  new,  beautiful,  and  won- 
derful wencp  through  which  I  had  passed. 

AlH)ut  three  months  were  spent  at  home,  and  then 
arrarig(*nient8  were  made  to  return  U*  Indiana.  My 
m()th(*r  had  given  me  a  colt,  which  was  now  grown 
to  be  a  fin(\  young  mare;  she  also  gave  me  a  small  ono- 
horsc  wjigon;  with  this  T  prepared  to  make  a  winter 
journey  across  the  mountains.  On  the  second  of  Feb 
niary,  1845,  T. again  bid  adieu  to  the  old  home  and 
loved  ones,  and  had  nice  weather  for  three  days,  but 
on  rea(  hing  the  mountains,  met  a  severe  snow  storm 
that  lasted  three  davs,  and  the  weather  turned  very 
cold.  The  snow  drifted  verv  much  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  ice  in  the  creeks  and  rivers  which  made 
it  difticnlt  and  dangerous  traveling;  in  crossing  tlu: 
V»ig  Sue!  Mountains  T  wat^  three  days  and  nights  with- 
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out  fire,  though  I  did  not  suffer  with  cold;  I  walked 
before  my  horse  all  the  time.  She  would  follow  me 
anywhere,  sometimes  the  drifts  were  four  feet  deep 
across  the  road,  making  cold  wading,  but  finally  the 
range  was  crossed,  and  a  safe  descent  made  to  the  banks 
of  the  Kanawha  River,  where  the  snow  was  melting 
rapidly,  and  the  mud  soon  became  more  serious  than 
the  snow.  It  took  four  days'  hard  traveling  to  go  55 
miles  from  the  Salt  Works  to  Point  Pleasant  on  the 
Ohio  River.  There  I  took  steamer  and  landed  at  10 
P.  M.  in  Cincinnati,  the  21st.  No  journey  in  life  has 
been  more  exhausting,  or  really  more  dangerous  than 
that  one,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  though  alone, 
and  surrounded  with  ice  and  snow  there  was  no  fear, 
hesitation  or  doubt;  there  was  a  secret  voice  in  my 
heart  that  always  answered,  go,  all  is  well;  and  my 
trusty  animal  seemed  to  have  the  same  spirit  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  cold  stream,  and  flounder  through  the 
snow  drifts,  in  fact,  to  follow  wherever  I  would  lead. 

Notwithstanding,  the  22nd  of  February  was  a  cold, 
blustery  day,  the  city  was  all  astir  with  martial  pomp, 
and  all  a-flutter  with  banners  and  flags,  celebrating 
Washington's  birthday;  the  big  guns  on  the  wharf 
bellowed  out  their  hollow  boom  over  the  water,  and 
stormy  drums  shook  the  freezing  air,  and  from  gray- 
headed  sires  to  almost  babes  and  sucklings  were  utter- 
ing shouts  of  glad  acclaim.     All  this  soon  ceased  to  bo 
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iLteresting;  there  waa  another  and  higher  uttraetiou 
further  oil,  and  at  10  A.  M,  the  journey  westward  waa 
resumed;  two  days'  travel  along  the  fiue  pike  road  now 
finished,  took  me  Ut  IWchiuond,  Ind.,  and  one  more  daj 
back  to  my  Spicelajid  home  with  Uncle  William  and  i 
Rebecca  Unthank  and  their  LrhiJdren. 

Here  one  evcle  of  events  was  completed,  and  was  I 
on  the  eve  o£  another,  the  events  in  which  were  aa  un- 
known as  those  of  the  past  had  [*een,  but  still  that  1 
silent  voice  was  whispering  ^o. 

1  know  not  what  the  future  ha.th, 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  above  that  life  and  death 

Uis  mercy  underlieti. 

A  week's  reat  and  again  the  journey  was  rt^unied.  | 
The  roads  were  so  luuddv  that  it  was  alow  traveling; 
the  National  road  was  so  l>ad  that  I  avoideii  it  by  goins; 
aside  and  traveling  more  private  and  parallel  roada 
Twenty   miles  was  a   hard   day's   travel,   over   polflJ 
bridges,  log  i-auaeways  and  bottomless  mud  slaahei 
The  thaw-out  was  >m  hand,  and  in  tho«e  days  it  tool^ 
a  strong  attraction  to  pull  thn>ugh  the  nearly  impo»<fl 
sible  country  roads.     One  thing  this  generation  cannoi 
understand  about  the  travel  fifty  years  ago;  the  roadB 
were  cut  out  through  the  dense  forest  of  large  trees 
and  were  full  of  atumpa  in  many  places,  three  to  fivft. 
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feet  in  diameter;  it  was  impossible  to  every  time  go 
around  them;  with  a  one-horse  wagon,  the  horse  had 
to  go  over  the  stump,  or  one  set  of  wheels  go  over  it, 
so  it  made  driWng  a  constant  succession  of  ups  and 
downs,  and  sometimes  a  turn-over,  but  is  was  a  part  ot 
every  day  life,  and  had  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

About  the  20th  of  March  I  arrived  at  Uncle 
Joseph  HilFs  safe  and  sound,  but  tired  of  mud,  rain, 
and  snow;  and  at  once  began  looking  after  the  practical 
side  of  life,  by  renting  Uncle  Joseph's  farm  and  going 
to  work.  Here  came  in  my  first  trial  and  perplexity; 
Hoosier  fanning  was  very  different  from  Carolina; 
the  climate,  soil,  season  and  way  of  cultivating  wa3  all 
different,  and  people  had  to  bestir  themselves  when 
spring  came;  there  was  no  winter  plowing;  after  the 
ground  thawed  out  and  settled,  the  plow  had  to  go 
everj'  hour  of  daylight  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  then 
to  cultivate  the  crop  till  harvest  came.  Then  every 
hour  was  necessary  to  secure  the  grain  and  grass;  'q 
many  places  the  stumps  were  so  thick  the  wheat  was 
still  cut  with  the  reap  hook,  and  hired  help  was  hard 
to  get,  so  nearly  all  were  cropping  in  the  summer 
time.  All  this  was  before  me  and  made  me  a  little 
nervous  as  to  how  I  might  succeed,  and  still  more  per- 
plexed as  to  what  people  would  say. 

On  the  25th  day  of  June,  Emily  Hadley  and  I 
were  married  at  Bloomfield,  Parke  County,  Indiana, 
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after  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  now  Friends 
Church.  Of  ex)ur8e  it  was  a  wonderful  event  in  our 
lives,  but  very  much  like  other  similar  events  before 
and  since.  •  We  saw  and  l)egan  life  from  the  practical 
side;  next  day  after  the  marriage  I  did  a  good  day's 
plowing,  and  the  second  day  after  my  wife  walked 
over  with  nie  t(>  Joseph  Hill's,  and  from  that  day  we 
were  one. 

1  fully  realizes!  my  situation,  and  was  keenly 
alive  and  sensitive  to  what  might  l)e  said.  My  wife 
had  elected  to  marry  a  [H>or  Carolina  lK)y  instead  of 
wealthy  suitors,  and  for  me  to  fail  was  more  than  T 
could  bear  to  think  of.  One  former  suitor  had  said  of 
her,  ^*She  lias  iriarricMl  a  ])(K)r  Carolinian,  and  will 
have  to  dance  in  the-  liog  trough  the  rest  of  her  days." 
I  said  t/O  her  when  I  heart!  it  I  would  make  a  living 
for  her,  or  shorten  niv  davs  at  hard  work. 

My  fanning  was  a  '^u^'cess  that  year,  and  that 
winter  I  taught  s<'hoo]  again.  The  next  year  my 
fanning  was  again  a  succ<*ss,  ]m\  I  wanted  a  home  of 
my  own,  but  I  was  n(»t  able  to  ]»uy  land  in  that  part 
of  the  countrv.  The  wonderful  Walwsh  and  Liik"' 
Erie  canMl  was  being  built  from  T(»ledo  to  Evansville 
on  tlie  ()hi(»  RivcT,  wliich,  when  completed,  would 
1h^  one  of  the  l<mg<'st  in  the  world;  land  on  the  line  of 
its  const rneti<»n  increased  in  value  very  fast  Water 
navigation  wap  the  idea  of  national  prosperity  at  that 
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time^  railroads  as  yet  being  in  the  bac^.kground  and  in 
the  experimental  sta^e.  With  a  sad  heart  I  had  to 
turn  away  from  this  future  great  improvement  and 
home  market,  to  seek  a  home  where  land  was  cheap. 
It  was  40  miles  east  to  the  land  my  mother  had  en- 
tered in  1833,  and  it  was  considered  40  miles  from 
market.  She  gave  me  privilege  to  (X^cupy  and  culti- 
vateas  my  own,  but  that  would  not  be  mine;  but  Iweni; 
to  see  it  and  found  an  80-acre  lot  alongside  for  sale  for 
$537.50;  this  I  bought  and  rented  the  cabin  and  a 
small  piece  of  land  on  it  for  the  season.  This  event 
seemed  to  give  us  new  energy  and  new  life;  we  had 
something  to  work  for;  a  s{K>t  of  earth  we  could  call 
ours;  a  home. 

On  January  27,  1847,  a  son  was  born  to  us,  and 
like  other  parents  we  thought  it  a  precious  gift  from 
the  Lord,  and  naturally  began  to  dream  of  its  future, 
but  alas!  on  the  12th  of  May  succeeding  it  was  taken 
from  us,  which  cast  a  cloud  over  our  lives,  and  made 
a  shadow  fall  over  our  prospective  home. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1848,  we  arrived  on 
our  land  after  two  days'  hard  travel  through  mud  and 
ice,  and  started  the  first  fire  at  home.  The  cabin 
was  20x22  feet,  with  regular  cabin  roof,  made  of 
boards  four  feet  long  and  held  in  place  by  heavy  poles; 
the  floor  was  rough  boards  fastened  down  with  wooden 
pins,  and  the  chimney  was  "stick  and  clay"  with  a 
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firc~jilace  six  feet  wide,  witli  back  built  iij>  witb  ^UiuA 
three  feet.  We  bad  mi  stove,  for  ibev  were  costly  at 
that  day ;  we  had  an  outfit  of  skilk-ts,  ovens,-  pota,  a  tin 
reflet'tor,  and  a  long-handled  frying-pan,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
I  soon  rigged  iip  a  wooden  crane  to  swing  the  pota 
over  the  fire,  for  the  Ixjiliiig  was  done  in  the  pots,  and 
the  baking  done  over  coals  on  the  hearth.  There  was 
room  for  two  l)ed9  in  the  back  end;  for  kitchen,  parlor 
and  bed-room  were  all  one;  the  table  was  made  of 
rough  boardB,  theresnltof  my  own  skill;  the  cupboarvl. 
of  same  material,  was  fastened  on  pins  driven  in  the 
wall.  There  was  but  one  d<>i>r  and  no  window,  but 
another  door  and  a  small  window  was  soon  added ;  and 
we  were  happy  and  thankful  for  all  our  surnnindingd 
In  a  few  weeks  sugar-making  (■)egan ;  there  was  a 
fine  Bugar  orchard  of  400  trees,  large  and  thrifty;  this 
we  opened,  and  were  busy  with  the  work  for  three 
weeks  when  the  season  closed;  we  made  an  abundanc 
of  sugar  and  molasses  for  home  use  and  some  for  mar- 
ket. When  I  look  back  to  what  was  before  ns  t 
spring  of  1848,  the  wonder  is  that  we  were  not  c 
couraged  and  filled  with  despair;  (lie  fields  that  veri 
enclosed  were  thickly  set  with  dead  trees;  many  hat 
fallen  during  the  winter;  plowing  could  not  begin  until 
much  hard  work  was  done  in  rolling  and  burning  1<^; 
fences  needed  rej^tairing.  and  worst  of  all  we  did  not 
have  money  to  hire  help,  but  we  were  young  and  hope- 
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ful,  full  of  determination,  and  did  not  know  what  the 
future  might  bring.  We  worked  early  and  late, 
studied,  planned  and  prayed  for  patience,  strength  and 
health,  and  did  not  lose  a  day,  and  as  things  began  to 
put  on  a  home-like  look,  and  the  crops  grew  and  har- 
vest came  and  rewarded  our  efforts;  we  were  happy 
in  our  simple,  homely  home,  and  gladness  filled  our 
hearts. 

The  year  1849  was  unusually  dry  and  crops  were 
short,  and  we  were  rather  straitened  in  making  pay- 
ments, but  the  county  surveyor  took  sick  and  could 
not  work,  and  I  took  his  place  for  three  months,  for 
which  service  I  received  $44.00,  quite  an  item  in  our 
present  condition;  this  surveying  proved  an  advantage 
to  me  in  after  years.  It  was  a  time  of  violent  political 
agitation;  the  Abolitionists  were  becoming  a  fixed 
quantity  in  politics,  and  tJie  pro-slavery  elements  were 
hostile  and  abusive.  Most  of  my  surveying  was  laying 
out  and  locating  public  roads  in  which  all  had  an  in- 
terest, thus  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  all  classes, 
and  1  never  failed  to  defend  abolitionism;  and  never 
did  my  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  history  stand  me 
more  in  hand,  and  I  could  out  talk  any  opposition,  and 
make  the  old  pioneers  believe  I  was  very  wise  and 
learned,  beside  my  knowledge  of  surveying  was  a  sur- 
prise to  them.  Many  times  I  would  amuse  a  large 
company  of  them  by  marking  on  the  ground,  showing 
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how  to  measure  by  criaugulatioii  both  in  height  a 
distance,  and  more  than  one  boy  caught  the  inspiratdoa 
to  become  a  surveyor,  and  in  time  suuceeded.  This 
contact  with  pro-slavery  class  had  the  effect  to  lessen 
their  violence  toward  me  and  my  cause.  I  should 
have  stated  that  in  September,  1S48,  another  son,  who 
still  livee,  was  born  to  lis,  which,  in  part,  tilled  the 
blank  that  was  caused  by  the  death  of  our  first-bom. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  a  very  anma 
ing  event  that  occurred  in  my  surveying  days,  which 
gives  an  insight  into  those  pioneer  tim^  In  the 
north  comer  of  the  county  (Hendricks)  there  was  a' 
new  section  being  settled,  and  a  road  was  wanted 
through  that  part.  There  was  a  sturdy,  old  Kmi- 
tuckian  who  was  clearing  a  field  in  the  dense  forest, 
and  had  killed  many  large  rattle-snakes,  which  were 
dangeroualy  abundant;  he  had  killed  a  very  largi;  ons 
with  sixteen  rattles  and  a  button;  it  being  unusually 
large  he  did  not  bum  it  a^  was  his  wont,  but  left  it 
lying  where  killed.  A  dandy  lawyer,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, from  Kentucky,  bad  come  on  a  visit  to  the 
"backwoods"  au<l  came  out  where  the  snake  lay,  hb 
was  riding  a  fine  horse,  and  was  equipped  with  kid 
gloves,  spurs  and  riding  whip.  Seeing  the  rattlee  on 
the  dead  snake  {ita  head  was  cut  off),  he  alighted,  drew 
off  one  of  bis  gloves  and  with  a  stylish  pocket  knife 
proceeded  to  cut  off  the  rattles;  he  squatted  down,  took 
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the  rattles  in  his  glovetl  fingers,  theii  applied  the  knife; 
as  soon  Hi*  the  knife  entered  the  flesh,  the  snake  struck 
haek  as  if  to  bite  and  hit  the  dandy  on  his  naked  hand 
witli  unerring  precision  with  the  l)loo<ly  stub  of  its 
ne<*k,  then  writhed  convulsively  at  the  man's  feet.  Tie 
with  (me  wild  shriek  bounded  into  the  air,  then  fell 
Iwckward  in  a  dead  swoon.  He  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  <*abin,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  he  regained 
consciousnest?,  and  three  weeks  before  he  was  able  to 
stiirt  h<»me,  and  a  vear  before  he  fullv  recoven^l  from 
the  slKK'k.  lie  never  returne<l  to  Indiana;  he  had  no 
use  for  a  country  where  snakes  with  h(»ads  cut  off 
could  still  bite.  Those  large  rattle-snakes  are  very  ten- 
acicMis  of  life,  like  the  snapping  turtle,  and  will  writhe 
and  strike  for  several  hours  after  apparently  killed. 
The  old  pioneer  above  knew  what  the  Kentucky  dandy 
would  get,  but  had  not  counted  on  the  effect;  his  good 

wife  sai<l  she  did  not  want  anv  more  such  fun. 

*■ 

In  184t>,  my  brother,  Emory,  who  had  married 
a  neighlK>r  girl,  Klmira  II.  Foster,  moved  to  Indiana 
and  settleil  at  Dunreith,  which  place  he  started  when 
the  railroad  was  constructed.  Thev  came  to  se<»  us 
sfHin  after,  and  thought  it  was  rather  a  heavy  under- 
taking  to  make  a  living  among  the  Ivig  trees,  stumps 
and  Inrush;  l)e8ide  we  were  a  half-way  place  between 
Whitlick,  in  Morgan  County,  and  Hloomfic^ld,  in  Park*? 
County,  and  did  more  in  feeding  others  than  for  our- 
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aelvna.  Many  times  we  would  cover  our  <: 
with  beds  for  our  friends  to  sleep,  aud  if  cold  weather, 
keep  tliein  aud  the  buusu  wnnu  with  a  big  log  tire  that 
would  burn  all  night.  This  was  pioneer  style,  aud 
was  quite  enjoyable,  though  rather  bard  on  beginner", 
and  brother  anil  wife  proteateti  against  it;  saying  wc 
were  doing  more  than  onr  share,  even  though  we  did 
it  freely,  and  mui'li  of  it  was  to  traveling  Friends. 

With  all  our  hard  work  and  discnuragenient,  tlu; 
Lord  seemed  to  blew  our  etfnrts,  and  in  IH'tO,  we  tii.- 
ished  paying  for  our  home,  and  built  a  goiMl  log  Iwm, 
In  spite  of  the  violent  pro-slavery  spirit  without,  and 
the  negative  oppimition  within  the  i-htin-h,  we  held 
our  own  by  iteraistent  agitation  and  ilisi'ussion  of  the 
aJKilition  subjet-t. 

Rut  alas!  we  knew  not  what  wm-.  in  i^lore  fnr  iis- 
On  the  2i;th  of  IlwtnilM'r,  l.S.'>i),  a  thiid  son  was  bom, 
aud  in  'A4  hours  Kanily  showed  signs  of  fever,  which 
inereased  in  3pit«  of  niedi<-al  ^ill,  until  the  2nd  nf 
January,  1851,  she  passed  away. 

Tlie  shock  and  feeling  i>f  utter  desolation  that 
overwhelmed  me  was  sueh  that  it  never  wholly  left 
me;  it  seemed  more  than  I  was  able  to  bear.  Father 
and  mother  Hadley  arrived  a  few  hours  after  she  dii^. 
Though  she  was  fully  resigned,  and  felt  the  glad  a»- 
suranee  that  she  would  rei;eive  the  answer  to  her  pray- 
ers "Well  done,  gi)od  and  faithful  aervant,  enter  into 
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the  joy  of  thy  Lord,"  yet  she  had  a  strong  desire  to  see 
her  mother  before  departing.  When  this  was  told  her 
mother  it  so  touched  her,  that  she  never  got  over  her 
heart  yearning  to  have  heard  her  dying  words. 

Father  and  Mother  Hadley  kindly  offered  me  a 
home  with  them  in  my  helplessness,  so  I  rented  my  com 
ground  for  the  season,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  arrange 
things  returned  to  their  home.  During  the  summer 
I  made  frequent  trips  to  and  from  my  home,  for  I 
had  a  large  wheat  crop,  for  that  time,  and  this  I  har^ 
vested  and  threshed.  In  the  hot  weather  I  preferred 
traveling  after  night,  and  walked  the  distance  twice 
(40  miles)  by  moonlight,  and  enjoyed  the  solitude,  as 
I  passed  the  silent  homes  by  the  way;  but  the  longing 
for  my  home  became  so  strong,  that  in  the  fall  I  de- 
termined to  return  to  North  Carolina  for  my  mother 
to  come  and  live  with  me.  Some  time  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  I  started,  going  by  rail  from  A  mo  to 
Madison  on  the  Ohio  river,  then  by  steamer  to  Ouy- 
andot,  Va.;  I  then  walked  to  OhaTlest<3wn,  and  took 
the  stage  over  the  mountains  which  was  covered  with 
snow,  then  en  foot  again  to  the  old  home  in  New  Gar- 
den, where  all  were  taken  by  surprise,  as  T  ha<l  not 
notified  them  of  my  intent. 

My  mother  at  first  declined  to  come  away  from  the 
grave  of  my  father,  for  she  wanted  to  be  buried  by 
him;  but  she  kindly  consented  on  my  pmmising  to 
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take  her  baek  for  burial  when  she  dietl.  When  thi? 
j)rf»inise  was  made  a  voire  in  my  heart  said  I  would 
live  to  <lo  it.  I  remained  through  the  winter,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  return;  in  the  meantime 
mv  two  nieeeis  Marv  E.  and  Miriam  A.  Heulv  wante^l 
to  come  with  their  grandmother,  also  two  eousin*. 
Ksther  J.  and  Phineas  Coffin,  and  a  half  grown  negr-* 
lK»y;  tliis  wa?  loa<ling  ui>  rather  heavily,  but  I  Ixmght 
tw<»  old,  cheap,  blind  horses  and  a  light  wagr>n,  and 
aWmt  the  first  of  April,  1852,  started  on  another  over- 
land trip  to  Indiana. 

We  presentcnl  a  novel  sight;  our  team  was  not 
vcTv  showy,  the  wag<»n  was  full  of  provisions,  trunks, 
bales  and  bundk»<:  the  young  folks  were  full  of  life 
and  fun,  thev  had  never  been  far  from  home,  ami  had 
not  seen  mountains,  <»r  large  rivers,  eonseipiently, 
were  full  of  won<ler  and  delight.  All  walked  except 
niotlHT,  and  even  she  did  quite  often.  I  walke^l  l>e- 
side  the  hf»rseii  all  the  time.  Around  the  camp  tire 
at  night  there  was  life,  fun,  and  story  telling.  The 
tent  was  s<'t  with  o|H-n  end  to  the  fire,  mother  and  thf' 
girls  sh^pt  in  it,  while  Sajn,  the  negrc^  boy,  rolled  in 
Ills  blanket,  lay  aerosn  the  <>i>ening  at  their  feet  a* 
watclirn^n.  Phineas  and  I  slept  in  the  wagon,  and  I 
kept  the  horses  eating  all  night  when  they  wished 
more  1oo<l.  Though  things  all  movc^l  on  like  clo<'k- 
work,  it  was  rather  an  anxious  time  with  mother,  for 
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had  anything  befallen  me,  my  company  would  have 
l>een  in  rather  bad  shape  among  the  mountains. 

Many  times  the  fording  of  rivers,  and  large 
creeks  was  amusing  and  full  of  excitement,  there  was 
not  room  for  all  in  the  wagon,  so  mother,  one  girl,  and 
Sam  would  go  first  in  the  wagon,  then  Sam  would  un- 
hitch the  horses,  and  bring  them  back,  then  the  rest 
would  go,  two  on  a  horse;  this  was  the  amusing  part; 
the  horses  being  blind,  would  stumble  and  floundoi 
about,  if  not  guided  well,  and  there  would  be  shoutins^ 
and  boisterous  merriment,  but  all  finally  crossed  over 
dry. 

When  we  arrived  at  Maiden,  twelve  miles  above 
C'harlestown,  on  the  Kanawha  river,  we  took  steamer, 
and  landed  at  Madison,  Indiana.  Thence  we  made 
for  my  home,  arriving  there  about  the  5th  of  May, 
sound  and  well,  the  two  old  horses  the  better  for  their 
feeding.  It  was  a  surprise  to  all  that  we  had  made 
the  trip  without  mishap  or  loss. 

Phineas  Coffin  went  to  a  cousin  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  learned  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer,  with 
Sam  for  fireman.  Poor  Sam  was  killed  in  a  wreck, 
Phineas  quit  the  business,  and  finally  fell  at  the  Battle 
of  Stone  River  while  fighting  in  the  Tnion  army. 
Esther  J.  Coffin  married  Dr.  W.  F.  Ilarvev,  and  is 
still  living.  Marv  E.  Henly  married  and  settleil  in 
Grant  County,  Ind.,  and  is  still  living.     Miriam  A. 
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Henly  married  and  is  now  living  in  r>C'nver,  Oolorndo, 
AH  have  grijidchildrpn  to  whom  is  told  the  sU>ry  of 
the  wonderful  trip  from  North  Carolina. 

A  week  was  s]ient  in  planting  a  ganlen,  anil  in 
iDHking  other  arrangemeiUs  f or  beginning  again,  then 
1  went  to  father  Hadlev's  and  brought  my  children, 
and  the  new  home  life  moved  on  with  the  routine  of 
labor  an<I  care.  I  now  had  (jiiite  a  family  to  look  af- 
ter, an<l  ray  mtither  often  said  that  surely  there  must 
be  Bomething  in  the  old  Albanoid  superetition,  or  sign, 
at  my  birth,  that  I  was  to  "Overt^onie-Triumph"  or  I 
eoukl  not  so  cheerfully  take  &nch  responsibilities,  as 
the  looking  afWr  so  dependent  a  company  as  we  were 
then;  but  we  worke<l  on,  mother  was  rhe  central  regu- 
lator, the  girls  went  out  with  me  into  all  kinds  of  work 
to  which  their  strength  was  adapred.  1  had  several 
yonng  horses  with  which  they  amused  themselves,  in 
training  them  to  W  ridden,  and  they  iK>on  learned  tn 
drive  a  team,  and  t«ok  great  delight  in  it.  This  saved 
me  much  time,  and  more  was  done  during  that  season 
than  if  there  had  lieen  a  hired  man.  The  spring  of 
IHfi;!  was  a  good  sugar  year;  the  girls  entered  into  thj 
spirit  of  the  work,  and  we  did  a  good  thing  in  the  busi- 
ness: liesides  the  abundant  family  supply,  sold  over  i 
barrel  of  molaiwp  at  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

Tint  there  was  a  dark  day  ahead  for  us  that  came 
not  with  rnishinp  but  heavy  weight.     My  Iwothcr, 
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Alfred,  had  expected  to  move  to  Indiana  in  the  near 
future,  but  suddenly  had  to  flee  for  his  life  from  the 
slave  power.  A  companion  of  his  early  youth,  a  play- 
mate of  his  boyhood  days,  betrayed  him  as  to  the  Un- 
derground Railroad  business,  and  nothing  but  his  cooi 
courage  saved  his  life — with  the  loss  of  all  his  prop- 
erty, he  reached  my  home  with  his  wife  and  two  little 
children — cast  down,  overwhelmed,  but  not  crushed 
nor  wholly  discouraged.  Few  can  imagine  our  feel- 
ings when  we  all  met  around  the  table  the  first  time 
after  their  arrival.  The  question  came  to  our  hearts 
as  a  dark  temptation.  Had  the  Lord  forsaken  us? 
Had  we  been  following  a  false  guide  all  these  years? 
Had  we  been  risking  life,  limb,  honor,  yea,  and  our 
very  souls  for  an  empty  ideality?  Mother  arose  above 
it  all  and  assured  us  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  passing 
cloud,  and  there  would  be  sunshine  beyond,  yet  we  had 
still  deeper  proving.  In  a  short  time  brother's  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  took  sick,  then  their  two  little  chil- 
dren, with  a  dangerous  flux  that  was  in  the  country, 
then  mv  two  children  were  taken,  and  we  had  five- 
bad  cases  of  sickness  in  a  small  house.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  until  my  youngest  child  died,  and 
the  others  seemed  sinking  rapidly.  Brother'^ 
wife  also  grew  worse  and  it,  indeed,  seemed 
like  we  were  having  more  than  we  could  l)ear; 
when  we  were  alreadv  at  the  point  of  breaking  down, 


,  anxiety  and  sorrow.  SinMenly 
began  to  aiowly  recover,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  aat  hi  ^ 
onr  little  house  with  glad  hearts  au<l  returning 
strength  and  t-nurage.  We  now  made  itonimou  t-ause 
and  resolv^'d  to  live;  there  were  several  at'res  of  dead 
ened  timber  ready  to  clear  up,  that  would  yield  boTin- 
tiful  <:njii3;  after  harvest  wnas  over  we  wont  into  the 
deadening,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  dry  weather. 
and  steady  hard  work,  soon  suqirised  ourselves  with 
what  we  did.  Many  times  for  a  week  we  woiiUI  work 
tilt  II)  P.  M.,  and  then  lie  out  by  daylight,  for  all  the 
feeding  was  done  after  night  and  before  day.  Thp 
bajvi  work  that  claimed  our  attention  was  not  all  •^t 
home,  for  the  jwlitii-al  element^  were  atormy  aroun  1 
us.  The  old  Whig  party  had  been  <Iefe«ted  and  killeil 
for  all  time  at  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  anrl 
the  Freesoil  Wilmot  proviso  movenienl  was  every- 
where growing  rapidly;  the  haughty,  insolent  boast 
of  the  slave  power,  that  they  would  carry  slavery  into 
all  the  territories  was  arousing  the  freemen  of  the 
north,  and  the  "irreprwwible  conflict"  was  approach- 
ing a  crisis.  Brother  and  I  were  not  silent  list^'ner^ 
and  lookers  on,  bnt  were  active,  earnest  workers,  and 
wore  ex|>e<;ted  to  lead  in  the  new  awakening  pwhli.; 
opinion.  So  with  Irani  work  and  f^tirring  political 
surroundings,  then-  was  little  idle  time  in  the  house- 
hold. 
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I  had  l)egun  building  a  new  house,  and  brother 
and  I  did  much  of  the  work  by  caiidle  light,  dres&ing 
and  matching  plank,  making  doors  and  windows,  lay- 
ing floor,  lathing,  etc.,  often  working  to  a  late  hour; 
this  we  did  while  keeping  the  crop  and  field  work  go- 
ing. It  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  be  at 
the  top  of  our  speed  all  the  time  to  keep  from  brooding 
over  brother's  wrong,  as  well  as  to  start  him  up  again 
in  independent  8upjK)rt. 

When  the  new  house  was  finished,  it  was  thought 
best  in  mother's  judgment  that  we  should  separate 
and  make  two  families.  Brother  remained  in  the 
cabin,  mother,  I  and  the  children  went  into  the  new 
house,  but  work  did  not  cease,  though  in  two  fami- 
lies we  were  still  one  in  purpose. 

To  keep  up  the  record  of  events,  it  will  be  in  or- 
der to  sav  that  on  the  13th  of  Mav,  1854,  Ruth  Hadley 
and  I  were  married  according  to  the  order  of  Friends' 
Church  at  Millcreek,  Hendricks  County,  Tnd.  She 
was  cousin  to  father-in-law,  Alfred  Hadley,  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  and  Rel)ecca  Hadlev. 

There  had  been  a  friendship  Wtween  the  two 
families  since  1830,  especially  between  her  brother, 
Job,  and  me,  who  with  his  wife,  Tracy  Hadlev,  were 
among  the  first  to  come  to  my  help  when  my  wife  die<i. 
Ruth  Hadlev  was  a  school  teacher  of  nine  vears'  ex- 
p<»rience,  and  was  not  afrai<l  to  marry  an  al)olitionist. 
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Thia  year,  1 8.'i4,  was  one  of  the  years  that  marked  i 
the  beginning  nf  a  great  revolution,  that  has  changed 
the  moral  sentiment  of  t.hft  whole  civilized  world. 

Jt  will  be  rejiiemlwrwl  that  on  the  32nd  day  of 
January,  1852,  Salmon  P.  t'hase,  Charles  Sumner, 
EeDBtore;  and  Joehua  it,  Oiddinga,  Edward  Wade, 
Gerrit  Smith  and  Alexander  DeWitt,  representativea 
in  eoiigroBB,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  thu 
United  Statee,  warning  theni  of  the  intention  of  the 
slave  power  to  repeal  the  Miseouri  compromise,  and 
the  extenmon  of  slavery  into  all  the  l^rritories.  Then 
l>egan  the  "IrrepregHihle  t'onfii^t"  in  renewed  intens- 
ity with  dark  threjitenings  an«i  vindictive  insolence  on 
the  part  of  the  slave  p(»wer. 

The  Missouri  compniniise  was  repealed  in  1854. 
On  the  20th  'if  June  all  the  above  named  men  to- 
gether with  all  the  antislavery  men  in  congress  met 
in  Washington,  and  sent  forth  another  a]^a1  to  the; 
people  of  the  rtiited  Slates.  The  appeal  was  aigned 
hy  Solomon  Foot,  as  chaimian,  and  David  Maee  and 
R»>uhen  K.  Fenton  as  secretaries.  All  parties  ojy 
po8e<l  to  slavery  reganlletw  of  party  names  and  part_> 
preferences  were  calle<l  on  to  unite  agaiusi  the  com- 
m<m  enemy.  This  apjieal  ran  like  lightning  through 
all  the  northern  statcB  am]  twritorie*.  and  the  wholo 
land  wflf  in  a  ferment  of  excitement,  indignation  aiid 
stern  resolve;  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  in  the  civil  war 
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did  not  produce  half  the  excitement  At  last  the  peo-. 
pie  were  fully  aroused  to  their  danger,  and  the  per- 
fidy of  the  slave  power. 

The  first  response  to  this  appeal  came  from  Mich- 
igan. The  abolitionists  of  that  state  met  on  the  6tli 
of  Julv  at  Jackson  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  sub- 
j«.t  of  forming  a  National  pa^-  with  a  platfonn  on 
which  all  people  opposed  to  slavery  could  unite,  was 
discussed  at. length  and  finally  adopted;  then  the  name 
of  the  party  was  discussed.  "Free  Soil,"  "Free  Dem- 
ocrat," "Freemen's  Partv,"  "Anti-slavery,"  and  some 
others  were  proposed,  but  during  the  discussion  John 
P.  Hale  sent  a  dispatch  suggesting  the  name  "Repub- 
lican," which  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  then  and 
there  the  great  political  revolution  began.  The 
watch-word  was  free  speech,  free  soil,  free  labor,  and 
free  men,  and  the  motto.  "A  union  with  all  men  for 
the  sake  of  liberty."  The  platform  adopted  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  freesoilers  during  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso conflict,  that  resulted  in  the  compromise  of  1850, 
with  the  new  issue  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  and  the  extension  of  slaverv\ 

In  five  days  the  whole  state  of  Michigan  was 
ablaze  with  political  excitement  and  never  abated  un- 
til the  last  gun  of  the  rebellion  was  fired.  Indiana 
was  next  in  line.  On  July  1 8th  a  mass  meeting  wan 
held  at  Indianapolis,  at  whi<*h  the  name  "Republi- 
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van"  was  adopted  bv  at'-clauiatitm,  ami  tlii?  Michigan  i 
]ilarfonii  was  adopu-d  with  a  few  local  additions,  and 
liiilianu  waa  uhiaze  with  exLritoiii«iit.  The  jtro-slaveri" 
\Vhig3  joinwl  the  UfimxTata.  The  anti-slavery  Dem- 
M'rats  joined  the  Rejinhlicaiis,  and  the  whole  politiojtl 
elements  were  in  violent  molian,  and  in  aome  locali- 
ties there  was  danger  of  an  outbreak.  The  aholition- 
iats  who  hat!  anffereil  iiit-nlt,  almae,  moh  violence, 
hrieklmts  and  n>tten  egps.  were  rearl,y  to  retaliate  with 
interest;  but  everj-wliere  wiser  »'oiin»el  prevaileil.  In 
a  few  weekrt  eleven  northern  slatea  had  come  into  line, 
and  the  n?volutiou  was  eomjtlete  ami  ^a^'i'  ''*  la«t  'ri- 
umphant  shont  of  victory  at  the  fall  of  the  ni|>e!lion 
at  ApiKiinattox  in  1865. 

There  is  ii  dinRiistinfr  aa  well  as  an  anui.4iii;;  phase 
of  hnmanity  In  recalling  tlie  stirring  time  from  18W 
to  IHHS.  Men  who  from  1844  to  18«l>  could  not 
think  of  words  vile  and  profane  enongh  U*  express 
their  opinions  of  aliolitionisis,  when  the  R«piiblir«n 
party  betsinie  |x>pular,  suppreiwe*!  the  rel>elIion,  free^ 
the  slavea,  rwonatnictj-d  the  aonth,  et*-,,  begun  touw)  I 
the  term  "we"  in  all  their  |>olilical  talk.  "We"  formed 
the  Republican  party,  "wi'"  aupprcesed  the  relwllion. 
"We"  did  thiia  and  90  and  all  anch  t«lk,  but  in  many 
eases  my  niftuinry  retaine<l  many  of  their  old  time  vilo 
expresaioiw,  and  even  up  to  date  I  am  cruel  eomigh  to 
make  them  turn  rt^l  in  tlie  face  with  ooofuuoQ  and 
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shame  Uy  calling  to  mind  what'*  we'' did  <loand  say;  nor 
were  such  eharaeters  eontinwl  to  thet?e  old  pro-slaverv 
days,  the  land  is  full  of  them  to-<lay,  and  ''we"  are  still 
among  the  leading  drones  and  dead  weights  in  the 
eoninnmity.  A  lack  I  for  humanity  with  all  its  frailty. 
This  same  Ilepubliean  party  that  1  helped  fonn  and 
8Up|)ort,  which  has  done  so  much  g(KKl,  has  degen- 
erated into  a  sal(K>n,  whiskey  party,  like  the  Whigs 
pandere<l  to  slavery. 

At  this  time  central  Indiana  had  advanced  won- 
derfully in  improvements,  farms  were  opened,  the 
dead  tn?es  and  stumps  were  gone;  nice,  comfortable 
homes  were  built  and  as  a  greater  sign  of  success  and 
permanent  gain,  a  multitude  of  large  barns  were  being 
built  ever^'  season;  sometimes  fifty  men  and  boys 
would  l)e  at  a  barn  raising,  and  there  was  no  better 
place  to  learn  the  iK>litical  opinions  of  the  people; 
often  two  men  would  begin  discussing  the  situation 
and  someone  would  cry  out  '*hold  up,"  meaning  stop 
work;  ''let's  have  a  five  minutes'  s[>e(vh,"  and  all  hand.s 
would  listen  to  the  talk  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
minutes,  then  the  work  would  go  on  again,  and  it  was 
surprising  how  much  reading  and  thinking  were  done 
among  the  great  mass  of  pioneers.  The  young  people 
discu8se<l  the  slavery  subject  at  their  litorary  and  de- 
bating associaticms.  Neighl)ors  would  meet  neighbor 
on  the  way  and  exchange  opinions,  not  so  mu'4i  in 
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augi-^-  partisim  dist-ussiun,  but  iu  earueat  anxiety  to  ' 
know  what  li>  do  under  the  durrouuiliug  couditioiiB. 
The  little  drj-  weather-beaten  iiiaJl  sacks  earned  by  the 
pofitumn  auruae  the  couiitrj'  had  tu  be  uiled  up  aud  be- 
gan to  look  liko  wool  sacks  with  tlie  increase  nf  mail 
matter.  Men  in  some  cases  read  more  in  one  year 
than  they  had  read  in  half  a  life-tiuie  before,  and  no 
i>ne  was  astonished  at  the  vote  given  for  Freeiiioiit,  the  j 
first  ii«.'i>ubIioan  I'andidate  for  president  in  1850. 

Amid  all  this  intense  excitement  1  could  not  be  { 
[e;  Lome  life  had  ite  necessities  that  called  for  ua- 
remittiug  exertion,  and  in  the  new  j>oliticaI  activity  I 
was  naturally  thrown  forward  to  do  umeh  of  the  hard 
ttiirk  in  talking  at  all  the  local  contegts.  Everywhere 
and  at  all  times  1  had  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  had 
read  the  Bil  le  through  when  a  l»y,  and  then  liafl  fol- 
lowed up  by  reading  history  connected  wirh  Bible 
events;  this  gave  me  an  advantage  over  men  far  su- 
perior in  education  and  natural  ability.  I  had  a  small  ' 
jMX'ket  Bible  that  became  a  terror  to  local  politician^, 
and  many  a  by-«tander  would  go  home  and  for  the  lirnt 
time  set  himself  to  reading  the  Bible,  aftj^r  listening 
to  a  Bible  argument  against  slavery. 

So  time  went  on  with  no  relaxation  from  labor,  j 
or  abatemeni  of  politick  excitement.  The  i^ampaign  \ 
of  1856,  with  all  it^  hurras  and  mass  meetings,  swear-  J 
ing,  drinking,  betting  and  monomania,  the  distort*  | 
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ed  and  exaggerate<I  rumors  of  what  the  slave  power 
was  conspiring  to  do,  kept  things  at  white  heat;  the 
result  of  the  presidential  election  of  185()  seemed  to 
give  assurance  of  victory  in  1800,  which  added  to  the 
intensity  of  expectancy  in  coming  events. 

On  June  .lt3th,  185(),  a  son  was  boni  to  us,  whom 
we  named  Joh,  after  Job  Ha<lley,  and  my  favorito 
Uncle,  Job  (\)flin.  Emily's  children  were  named 
Vestal,  Trenmor  and  Milton.  Vestal  and  Milton 
died.  Trenmor  now  lives  at  Carson  Oity,  Nevada, 
an  attomey-at-law  an<l  banker  and  is  doing  well. 

During  the  time  between  1856  and  1860,  thero 
was  great  unrest  in  every  part  of  social,  political,  re- 
ligious and  domestit*  life.  New  thoughts  seemed  to 
suddenly  come  into  t'le  minds  of  <}very  one.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  slavery  <iuestion  had  opened  out  new 
channels  of  thought,  and  new  jK>wers  of  thinking,  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  was  also  trans- 
fonning  every  department  of  productive  industry, 
and  especially  home  life.  The  spinning  and  weavin^ 
of  home-made  cloth  went  out  of  use  and  the  sewing 
machine  came  in.  The  mowing  and  reaping  machine 
lessened  by  one-half  the  farm  labor,  the  housewife  waf 
released  from  half  her  toil,  the  men  and  boys  d'jing 
much  that  she  and  the  girls  formerly  di<l.  Tlie 
farmer  with  the  same  labor  doubled  his  yearly  prod- 
ucts, and  all  had  time  to  think;  and  the  thinking  was 
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of  uiir  faitli  ami  ljelk-f  is  trailitional,  ami  not  foiiiulL"! 
on  principles  of  jiistiec  and  judgnifntf  In  llie 
fhnrchcs  th*-  ijuestidn  was  ln-ing  a^keiJ,  How  iii»<^b  is 
the  trailiUon  of  tlie  elders,  and  how  iniioli  is  from  the 
Bible  in  our  religion,  belief  and  nsag^'f  Evervwhece, 
in  every  clmnnel  nf  tlionghr,  aetive  minds  were  es-« 
ploring  the  surroundings.  t2ij}>eeially  was  wninan- 
huod  Ix^Diiiug  to  ask  the  ((nestion:  "Why  swh  a  itif- 
ferenee  lietween  man  and  wife,  between  eon  atid 
daughter  before  the  civil  lawf  Why  19  woman  luokud 
upon  an  inferior  in  all  clinreh  ninttersi  Why  pay  wo- 
men Ihw  wugi<s  than  men  for  the  same  anioiin:  of 
workf" 

In  the  midst  .if  all  this  evitlution  and  revolnrion, 
I  was  still  wtirking  on  tlw;  farm  up  to  the  limit  of  iny 
strength,  and  was  slowly  gaining  headway;  everv  year 
more  land  was  cleared,  the  timber  land  sowed  in  icraas 
adding  to  the  pastnre  land.  One  favorit*  husinetw 
was  raising  horws,  and  in  time  I  had  several  yonng 
horses  for  sale  each  spring,  and  made  more  money  nl 
the  Inidness  than  any  crther.  f'onne*>te<i  with  this 
horse  Imsinces  was  a  very  amining  i>afitime,  eBpecialK 
for  the  neigh  l>or  hoys,  thai  of  trainingcolt^  toheridden, 
and  gaite^i  for  travel.  IVing  an  expert  from  youth  in 
this  art,  it  was  my  custom  to  set  an  afternoon  and  in- 
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vite  the  boys  to  join  iu  the  exciting  scene;  and  it  can 
be  said  that  we  never  failed  in  mastering  by  stratagem 
the  wildest  colts  known.  My  plan  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous^but  most  sure;  I  always  rode  the  wild  colts  with- 
out bridle,  or  halter,  and  had  an  enclosure  from  which 
they  could  not  escape,  by  power  of  endurance,  and 
agility  let  them  completely  exhaust  themselves  in  try- 
ing to  escai>e,  or  shake  me  oflF,  and  in  time  the  boys 
caught  theknack,and  theresultwasthatmycoltsalways 
sold  at  a  good  price.  In  fifteen  years  I  had  sold  a  colt 
to  every  boy  for  miles  around  for  when  they  wanted 
a  horse  to  make  a  l)eginning,  for  as  yet  buggy  and 
pleasure  carriages  were  not  in  use,  all  people  trav- 
eled on  horselxack  when  going  to  chun*-h  and  on  gala 
days  and  on  journeys,  traveling  horsses  were  in  demand 
and  sure  sale. 

Again  a  cloud  fell  on  tlie  household.  On  June 
27th,  1858,  our  little  son.  Job,  passed  away  aged  two 
years.  This  w-a.s  peculiarly  trying  to  my  wife,  being 
her  first  lx)m,  and  a  child  of  unusual  promise,  and  wo 
had  begun  to  hoi)e  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  My  son 
Tremnor  had  bec^ome  strongly  attached  to  his  little 
brother,  and  talked  mucrh  of  what  thev  would  do  wh^n 
they  were  men.  The  loss  of  this  bn^ther  had  a 
marked  effect  uj)on  his  young  mind,  whi<?h  he  did  nor 
forget,  and  it  seemed  Uy  prove  one  of  the  way  mark 

of  his  life. 
R 
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My  lirotlicr  bad  resHineil  tbe  [iraitjce  of  medi- 
ciue,  and  was  making  a  8iici.-t'Ss  in  inisinfss,  wag  brave 
and  strong  ttgain,  and  entered  into  aJl  the  excitement 
of  everything  periaining  to  the  slave  power.  Brother 
Kmory  bad  settled  intw  suctessful  bnsin«Ba  at  Dun- 
reith,  Ind.,  and  u*ae  more  quiet  and  mild  in  all  his 
ways.  We  had  also  taken  a  littje  niece  into  our  fam- 
ily, who  I)ecainf  as  our  own  child,  Ruth  Woodward, 
danghtiT  of  my  wife's  sister,  Susannah  Smith,  who  was 
married  the  second  time  to  William  Smith. 

In  1857,  Weetem  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Chnri'h  was  eetablished  at  Plainfield,  twelve  miles 
from  my  home.  It  was  set  off  from  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Ind..  and  was  a  very  largo 
meeting  from  the  lieginniug.  Father  Alfred  Had- 
ley  was  one  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  locating 
and  linililing  a  meeting  house,  and  he  always  stopped 
with  ns  going  and  coming  from  Plainfield,  while  the 
house  wap  being  bnilt;  a  neighlxir.  Dr.  James  Kersey, 
was  aliifi  one  of  the  building  committee,  so  I  was  tolei^ 
ably  well  informed  of  what  was  tbe  mind  of  the  active 
leaders  of  that  day  in  the  ehnnh,  or  "The  Religions 
Society  of  Friends"  as  then  called,  and  the  name  un- 
der which  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  incorporated. 

At  that  time  tbeslandard  of  wealth  waslow,  when 
compared  with  the  present  standard:  millionaires  were 
Rltno8t  imknown.     A  man  worth  $100,000  was  thL 
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higJK»st  standard  of  wealth;  so  the  proposition  to  build 
a  $12,000  meeting  house  seemed  wonderful,  and  was 
discussed  long  and  earnestly  before  it  was  approved; 
then  it  became  a  point  of  honor,  and  a  spirit  of  enthus- 
iasm took  possession  of  the  members  to  build  the 
grand,  costly  church, 

I  entered  warmly  into  the  building  spirit,  and 
imagined,  in  adtance,  how  nice  it  wx)uld  be  to  sit  in 
the  congregation,  in  so  grand  a  house,  yet  not  once 
dreaming  what  would  be  my  relation  to  that  cong-re- 
glition  in  a  few  brief  years.  The  first  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  was  a  sensational  event  in  the  community, 
and  was  the  largest  religious  meeting  ever  held  in  cen- 
tral Indiana;  &ti  the  first  Sabbath  of  its  sessions  there 
were  10,000  or  more  j>eople  in  attendance,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  Quaker  Yearly  ifeeting  is  a  fixed 
thing  in  the  calendar,  and  used  as  a  mark  of  current 
events  as  o<*curring  before  or  after,  and  year  by  year 
its  influence  for  good  has  slowly  become  a  power  of  no 
small  moral  and  political  interest.  Its  decisions  on 
temperance,  peace,  s<K*ial,  educati(»nal,  and  economi- 
cal questions  has  a  deciding  influence  far  and  near. 

The  establishing  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
the  constantly  intensifying  agitation  of  the  slavery 
subject,  made  the  life  current  nm  at  almost  fever 
heat,  the  national  awakening  was  something  I  had  de- 
spaired of  seeing,  but  the  hope  that  slavery  could  be 
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checked,  then  restraiQed  and  tinallv  abolished  in  my 
day  was  ao  exciting  to  uiy  pxi-itable  hopes  that  it  is  a 
wonder  1  was  capable  of  carrying  on  luy  regular  biisi- 
neaa.  But  for  my  wife's  superior  judgment  ami  busi- 
ness ability  I  would  have  faJleil ;  but  I  w«s  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  my  early  training  had  prepared  ine  to  meet 
what  it  3eeme<l  the  r>)rd  inteiidi'd  I  should  pass 
through:  nor  did  I  have  time  to  ihink  of  what  might 
tome,  the  present  was  so  full  of  work  that  it  reijuircl 
undivided  atltuition.  At  this  periwi  events  erowdnl 
upon  me  to  fast  that  they  will  have  to  Iw  taken  seii- 
.Hrntely  thongli  rontempitrary. 

In  the  eariy  spring  of  IHIIO  I  met  my  inttmaK.' 
frit^nd,  Dr.  Mark  l>.  Stoneniaii,  who  was  inrens^-ly 
alive  to  all  the  -^tirroumlinga,  and  a  foreseer  of  coming 
•events  Ainnnn  his  KrsE  exclamations  was  this,  "We 
are  right  lit  the  beginning  i  f  a  furious  i-ivii  war,  1 
fee!  it  in  every  Iwne  and  fiber  of  Ixnly,  heart  anil  mind. 
IjCI  it  (rome,  I  am  ready,  this  generation  will  see  tln^ 
end  of  slavery,  thank  Goil."  Of  course  hia  enthui- 
iaani  awakened  a  sympathetic  cord  in  my  heart,  and 
we  prophesieil  until  our  reason  called  a  halt,  and  wt 
came  to  more  sober  thingH. 

The  wonderful  presidential  campaign  of  IKtiO 
has  gone  into  hi»t^>ry  a«  one  of  the  most  intensely  vio- 
lent of  all  our  histi>ry,  and  resulted  in  the  moHt  fearful 
consequences  of  anything  the  world  had  seen  for  c«a- 
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tunes.  Before  it  was  oxer  1  found  that  T  could  not 
endorse  the  spirit  of  violence,  crimination,  recrimina- 
tion, threats  of  violence  and  blood  an<l  destruction  that 
were  heard  on  everj^  side,  eftpecially  among  the  pro- 
slavery  party.  Before  ^the  day  of  election  came  it 
seemed  to  be  a  settled  conviction  that  the  slave  power 
would  fight  if  they  lost  the  elei'tion,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Rej)ublican  party  seemed  **Fight  if  you  dare/'  and 
when  the  first  gim  was  fired  tJiere  was  a  secret  thrill 
of  joy  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  the  insults  received  in  the  past 
from  slave  holders,  and  the  slave  power,  and  to  this 
spirit  l>elong  many  of  the  wanton  acts  c^f  destniction 
of  property  in  the  slave  states. 

When  the  war  was  really  ujwm  us  with  all  it 
meant,  and  all  that  it  ultimately  would  bring  about, 
the  destnu'tion  of  slavery,  my  neighbors  and  the  com- 
munity were  ast^uiished  to  find  me  not  onlv  holdin;; 
Imck  in  the  wild  stonn  of  ]mt.ri(>tic  imlignation  and 
cry  of  vengeance  against  the  rebels,  but  actively  op- 
p^>sing  the  war  spirit,  attributing  it  to  ])ure  love  of  o])- 
jK)sition,  they  resort (*<1  to  threats  of  personal  violence 
against  me,  and  at  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to  <n- 
ganize  a  mob.  That  T  should  0]>]>ose  a  war  that  would 
end  slavery,  against  which  T  had  been  fighting  all  my 
life,  was  more  than  some  people  wen*  willing  to  rol- 
erat<e.    They  could  not  understand  that  T  looke<l  upon 
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not  approve,  or  supjMjrt  i' 
call  for  voluiitarv  contributions  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  army.  The  eall  waa  very  jKipubir 
aud  was  universally  responded  to  by  all  classes  except- 
ing Job  Hadlej  and  myself,  we  decisively  refused  to 
contribute  one  cent  in  any  form,  or  under  any  piv- 
tense.  We  were  trie<l  ou  the  plea  that  it  would  l>e 
applied  to  assist  the  sii'k  and  wounded  in  the  hiwpital?, 
etc.,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  we  were  coitdcieiitioui^ 
against  all  and  every  form  of  war. 

At  one  time  the  county  com  miss  ion  era  levied  a  tax 
to  pay  bounties  to  men  who  volunteere<I  in  the  aruiv; 
this  tax  we  also  refused  to  pay,  and  it  was  not  collei.'ted. 
Another  fonu  of  contributing  was  for  the  sup]>orI  uf 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  in  the  anny,  and 
es|)eoiaIly  for  the  widows  of  those  who  lost  Iheir  lives 
in  the  service.  All  fhis  we  refused  to  pay,  and  wt 
found  ourselves  antagonizing  the  opinions,  and  in 
some  cases,  incurring  the  hatred  of  many  in  the  coni- 
manity.  We  felt  this  keenly,  but  the  T>>rd  was  wiUi 
us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  trial  of  faith,  but  as  the  war 
went  on,  and  the  very  life  of  the  nation  seemed  at 
stake,  we  found  that  we  must  ailhere  unflinchingly  to 
our  convictions  of  duty. 

There  was  one  thing  we  found  to  do,  and  we  did  it 
faithfully  without  once  thinking  of  being  credited  for 
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it.  There  were  many  poor  widows  and  orphans  not 
connected  with  the  war,  and  in  the  intense  excitement 
over  military  movements  in  the  terrible  conflict,  this 
class  of  the  j)Oor  were  entirely  overl4)oked,  and  were 
suffering.  To  them  we  gave  the  haiidof  help,  and  their 
heartfelt  thanks  more  tlian  repaid  us.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  the  community  again  settle<l  down  to 
real  life,  and  accounts  were  cast  up  it  was  found  that 
Job  Hadley  and  I  had  done  more  in  charity  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  we  felt  happier  in  having  done  sa 
than  they  seemed  to  feel.  « 

Though  not  active  in  promoting  and  sustaining 
the  war,  I  was  not  idle,  nor  wholly  discionnected  with 
it;  many  times  I  assisted  parents  in  finding  where  their 
sons  were  stationed  in  the  army,  or  where  they  had 
fallen;  or  in  counseling  how  to  get  the  remains 
brought  home  for  burial,  etc;.  Sometimes  a  more 
serious  matter  would  come  to  light.  Some  poor  boy, 
homesick  and  tired  of  the  hardships  and  horrors  of 
war,  would  come  to  me  for  help  and  advice,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  long  concealed,  and  the 
penalty  for  desertion  was  severe.  Here  was  a  trial  of 
human  sympathy.  They  who  aided,  or  concealed  do- 
serters  were  alike  guilty  and  had  to  suffer,  but  my  ex- 
perience in  underground  railroad  came  to  my  help, 
and  in  every  case  the  lK>y  was  saved  from  punishment. 
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iinii  tlip  (Kliiiiii  of  being  a  «lefiertpr,  aD*i  served  out  h 
time. 

As  war  develops  all  the  darker  and  stormier  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  90  it  was  in  our  civil  war. 
every  form  (if  sin,  vice  and  orinie  became  active  and 
aggreeeive,  one  of  which  was  "bonnty  jumping."  An 
unprincipled  man  would  enliet  in  the  army,  draw  the 
bounty,  often  $400,  then  deRerl..  go  to  another  place, 
enlist  again,  draw  the  bounty  and  desert;  this  got  to  be 
BO  inlfllerable  that  many  were  shot.  One  time  I  wju. 
nt  Indianapolis  assisting  in  getting  a  boy  releaae<l,  who 
was<lrafted  int^>  the  army;  while  there  two  ngly  look- 
ing bounty  jump^tre  were  brought  in  under  arrest  for 
thp  crime;  tliey  stoutly  denied  being  deserters,  or  hav- 
ing any  money,  and  ilemanded  a  fair  trial.  I  w«3 
standing  not  far  away:  the  provoel  marshal  called  mi* 
Ic  come  and  we  the  fellows  examined.  Their  coaU 
were  first  Inspeeteil  closely,  then  iheir  vest*",  then  they 
were  recpiired  to  strip  off  their  pants,  but  still  no 
money  wap  found;  then  iheir  unden-lothcs,  hut  the 
doBCHt  wandi  fiiund  no  money,  but  at  last  the  provost 
marshal  oniered  their  dirty  so4-ks  to  Vie  taken  off,  th" 
guard  thrust  his  hand  rather  reluctantly  into  one  d 
iheiii,  but  instantly  hie  eyes  brighlene<l  and  when  ht? 
drew  oiit  his  band  it  wa.=  full  of  greenback  money. 
The  monev  waf  banded  over  to  the  paymaster,  and  the 
men  tjiken  tn  the  guardhouse;  there  was  a  dark, 
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vengeful  look  in  their  faces  as  they  disappeared.  I 
never  knew  their  fate,  hut  give  this  as  one  of  the  events 
daily  occurring  at  Indianapolis  during  the  war. 

During  1863-64  there  was  not  a  farmer  in  Hen- 
dricks county  whose  parents  or  himself  had  emigrated 
from  the  South,  but  had  one  or  more  deserters  from 
the  Confederate  army,  or  refugees  from  Southern 
conscription;  especially  was  this  the  case  from  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  they  were  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  countrv^  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  for 
they  took  the  place  of  the  men  who  had  joined  the 
Union  anny;  nor  was  the  benefit  all  on  one  side,  the 
refugees  received  good  wages,  and  when  the  war  closed 
were  better  oflF  in  raonev  at  least  than  if  there  had 
been  no  war. 

At  one  time  a  com})any  of  400  Confederate  pris- 
oners were  brought  to  Indianapolis  from  I^uisiann. 
They  were  all  of  French  des<*ent,  and  had  been  farm 
laborers.  Thev  were  not  rel>els  at  heart,  but  were 
conscripted  into  the  Southern  army.  Learning  the 
wages  fann  hands  received  they  wanted  to  work.  A 
contract  for  cutting  wood  was  found,  and  they  were 
sent  out  under  guanl  and  did  splendid  work.  In  a 
short  time  all  tlie  guards  but  one  would  dis[)erse  to 
have  a  goo<l  time.  The  ]>risoners  needed  no  guard. 
They  were  doing  so  well  they  would  not  even  escape. 
Once  when  (juitting  time  came  the  one  guard  was 
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druok  and  ihey  L'arried  him  in.  Finally  they  ' 
suffered  to  hunt  work  anywhere,  and  only  required 
to  report  at  stated  times.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
many  of  them  settled  in  Indiana.  These  are  incidents 
that  eame  up,  showing  the  under  L-urrent  of  life  that 
flowed  on,  while  the  war  was  raging  in  the  South, 

After  a  lingering  sii'knesa  and  great  suffering 
brother  Alfred's  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  Coffin,  died 
October  15,  1860,  loaving  him  with  his  two  little  girls 
in  quite  a  helplesa  eondition,  so  far  as  houseikeeping 
was  eoneemed,  but  events  soon  changed  the  whole 
situation. 

The  latter  part  of  1862  he  was  calleil  into  the 
government  aerviee  as  a  physician,  to  take  charge  of 
the  refutree  Indians  in  Southern  Kansas.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  a  part  of  the  Indians  in 
Indian  territory  remained  loyal  and  were  ilriveu  from 
the  territory  and  took  refuge  in  Kansas  and  claimed 
and  received  government  pr-itection.  Cousin  William 
G.  Coffin  wa.-»  ap|>ointe(l  superintendent  of  those 
refugees,  and  he  calloti  brother  to  take  charge  of  the 
medical  department.  On  New  Year's  day,  ISfi.t,  ha 
started  for  his  place  of  service,  leaving  his  two  chil- 
dren with  my  wife,  who  was  Ut  have  care  of  them; 
this  she  did  until  they  grew  to  womanhtMid.  Tn  tho 
meantime  my  niece,  Miriam  A.  Henley,  married  Wil- 
liam   Thomas,   of   Wayne   county,    Ind.,   and    they 
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moved  into  brother's  house,  so  as  to  cultivate  the  farm 
while  he  was  gone. 

Finding  his  position  in  Southern  Kansas  a  very 
dangerous  one,  my  brother  returned  home  in  June  to 
make  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  for  business. 
Brother  Emory  met  him  by  appointment,  intending 
to  go  to  Kansas  with  him,  but  in  a  few  days  brother 
Alfred  was  taken  with  erysipelas,  and  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  it  required  all  the  care  and  skill  possible  to 
save  him.  While  he  was  yet  feeble  William  Thomas 
and  brother  Emory  took  the  same  disease  in  a  mor^ 
violent  form.  On  the  morning  of  July  4th  William 
Thomas  died,  and  the  same  evening  brother  Emory 
passed  away.  This  was  a  trial  to  heart  and  strength. 
We  were  all  worn  with  waiting  and  watching,  and 
some  of  the  neighlwrs  were  afraid  of  the  disease,  which 
added  to  our  trial.  It  was  a  dark  time  with  us,  but  my 
wife's  undoubting  faith  and  prayers  kept  us  from  fail- 
ing. William  Thomas  was  buried  at  Spring  burial 
ground  nearby;  bi-other  Emory  was  taken  home  toDuu- 
reith  and  burie<i  at  Spiceland,  In<l.  As  soon  as  able 
Alfred  returned  to  his  j)ost,  and  we  were  left  with  new 
responsibilities  and  new  sorrows.  Though  care  was 
increased  and  the  way  seeme<l  to  darken  l>ef<>re  us,  the 
Lord  gave  us  strength,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  dark- 
ness, there  came  to  me  a  vision  of  hope  and  assuran(!3 
that  reached  beyond  the  present,  on  to  the  sunshine 
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l«joinl  the  war.  Kone  lieeiiie  my  wife,  mother  and 
Job  Iladley  w(!re  ready  to  lic-ar  ajid  receive.  We  had 
the  faith,  and  time  brouglil  the  auiishine  and  the  end 
was  seen,  but  <Te  it  came  other  Htirring  stfiies  tToaeed 
our  path  that  (.-allcil  the  tiiiiid  in  pari  away  from  the 
coming  end. 

To  make  i-oming  <tvt-nts  intelligent,  it  is  neceesarj' 
to  go  l>a(k  to  the  aituatjon  in  Indiana  during  the  war; 
as  previously  stated,  there  were  many  hundrede  of 
refugeeB  and  deBcrters  frtfm  the  Oinfederate  army  in 
the  State,  those  refugew  had  left  families  and  friends 
whom  they  waiit<!d  brought  to  Indiana.  There  was 
also  an  emancipated  t-ohired  man  near  my  home  whose 
wife  and  rhiklren  Imd  hee.n  ulavc-w;  now  that  they  were 
free  he  want«-4!  them  to  eome  to  him.  This  colored 
man  and  several  refngees  emphiyed  me  lo  go  to  North 
Canilina  and  bring  their  folks  out  to  them,  and  the 
time  to  go  was  soon  after  the  eliwe  of  Western  Yearly 
Meeting.  Now,  when  it  was  known  I  wap  going  sonth, 
tliere  was  tiincb  comment  among  many  people,  who 
sail!  the  l^trd  in  inen-y  was  sending  me  away  lo  die, 
that  niy  family  might  l)e  spared  from  seeing  the  judg- 
ment that  was  to  strike  me  down.  They  little  knew 
what  WU8  in  my  heart,  and  what  the  lyinl  liad  prom- 
iiM-d. 

The  trip  was  made,  but  I  had  mncli  trouble  with 
the  foniter  owner  of  the  slaves,  who  at  first  refused  to 
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suflFer  them  to  be  taken  out  of  tlie  State,  for  lie  in  com- 
mon with  other  slave-holders  had  a  secret  belief  that 
slaver}'  would  be  restored,  or  they  would  get  pay  for 
their  slaves,  but  he  was  out  goneraled,  antl  I  returned 
to  Indiana  with  a  company  of  fifty  passengers,  mostly 
women  and  children. 

This  trip  to  North  Oarolina  proved  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  my  new  life  work. 

Tlie  winter  of  18(>7-^)8  I  made  atrip  to  the  Island 
of  Nantucket  to  see  the  lumie  of  my  American  an- 
cestors on  my  father's  side;  the  route  traveled  was  by 
Phila(lelphia,New  York,  sound  steamer  to  Providence, 
railroad  to  Boston  and  to  Hienas,  then  by  steamer  to 
the  island.  Croing  out  tlie  trip  was  very  pleasant,  until 
leaving  the  port  of  Hienas;  from  there  it  was  v»y 
rough,  a  heavy  gale  was  blowing  and  it  was  (|uite  cold. 
On  arriving  I  sought  out  relatives  of  my  name,  and  was 
kindly  entertained,  and  sjxmt  two  weeks  looking  at  old 
ancestral  relics,  examining  the  library,  museum,  the 
Coffin  college,  the  city  si»hools,  the  old  windmill  on  the 
hill,  and  had  a  good  soc*ial  time  with  the  people. 

Returning  from  the  islan<l,  two  days  were  spent 
in  Boston  visiting  the  celebratefl  histx)ri(^  places  in  the 
vicinity,  then  two  days  in  New  York  viewing  its  spe- 
cialties, and  none  w<»re  more  int(5resting  than  Central 
Park.  At  that  day  it  was  a  marvel  of  beauty  to  my 
wondering  eyes. 
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Twc  rir  tliree  flavs  wire  spciil.  in  Diilsdelphia 
vi^ry  plwisaiilly,  then  the  home  run  Iw^n.  When 
Hearing  Lancaster,  Pa.,  I  wae  thinking  cif  what  the 
Lord  WU8  tioiiig  for  uit,  an<i  why  <.ine  sa  utterly  un- 
worthy Bhonl<l  receive  such  mcn-y.  when,  in  a  moment 
of  time,  "that  voice  again"  e|)oke  in  my  heart  with 
fearful  distinctneee,  "Tt  ie  finiehe<l,  henceforth  thou 
art  as  oilier  men."  In  another  moment  it  seemed  a 
horror  of  "Peat  derknefis  sud<ienly  fell  upon  rae,  and  it 
wan  80  fearful  tliat  1  dwihted  whether  I  conld  live. 
For  an  hour  or  more  my  condition  was  more  depressing 
than  when  lying  on  t)ie  grsits  at  Plainlield,  and  I  was 
re^dy  to  cry  out  to  be  releastni  from  euch  agony,  when 
as  anddeniy  as  it  came,  the  ereat  darkness  vanished, 
and  a  stiJl  small  voice  said,  "Thy  life  is  in  thy  own 
hands,  aa  thy  conduct,  so  shall  it  be  unto  thee,"  and  the 
glad  light  and  life  again  tilled  my  humbled  and  thank- 
ful soul,  yet  the  transition  from  tlie  days  of  safety  back 
to  ordinary  life  wa»  not  without  its  vivid  contrtLit, 

After  returning  home  I  worked  on  the  farm  until 
June,  when  one  of  the  land  agente  of  tiie  Missouri, 
Kanaas  and  Texas  railpoad  carno  to  see  me  in  regard  to 
sending  omigraiits  to  Kansas  U.'  settle  on  the  railroatl 
lands,  and  he  offered  to  tJike  me  to  Ksn&BS  to  examine 
the  outlook  for  settlers.  I  soon  arranged  my  busineee 
and  was  on  the  way,  going  by  St.  Louis  and  Sedalta, 
Mo.;  the  laud  office  was  then  at  Neosho  Falls,  Kan. 


: 
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From  that  point  1  was  sent  out  to  the  South  and  West 
across  tlie  wide  unoccupied  prairie  seventy  to  eighty 
miles,  until  every  part  of  my  body  was  in  pain  with  the 
rough  driving;  part  of  the  drive  was  through  the  mag- 
neeium  limestone  belt  and  very  rocky.  Returning  to 
Neosho  Falls,  I  was  taken  to  Emporia,  and  from  there 
driven  far  up  Cottonwood  river  and  out  to  the  Hog- 
backs towards  the  Arkansas  river,  coming  back  by 
Plymouth;  here,  in  and  around  Emporia,  I  met  many 
of  my  old  friends  and  church  members,  who  were 
anxious  and  curious  to  know  all  about  my  contest  with 
the  church,  and  it  had  all  to  be  talked  over  many 
times. 

The  next  point  was  Council  Grove,  from  where 
another  long  trip  was  made  westward;  then  returning 
to  the  railroad  and  Ixeinc^  nearly  \vom  out,  I  went  to 
my  brother  Alfred's  at  Le  Roy,  to  rest.  In  this  explor- 
ation I  saw  much  of  the  heart  of  Kansas,  for  beside  this 
vehicle  travel,  aft^r  resting  a  few  days,  I  took  quite 
an  extensive  run  on  the  railroads,  for  they  all  very 
readily  gave  me  passes  everywhere,  and  it  was  only  a 
question  of  "time/'  when,  or  in  what  direction  my 
business,  or  curiosity  called  that  put  a  limit  to  my 
travel.  One  ride  will  not  be  forgotten,  from  Seilalia, 
Mo.,  to  Parsons  in  Southern  Kansas;  it  was  done  on 
top  of  a  calxKKso  C4ir,  so  tlie  view  would  be  unbroken  on 
all  sidf^;  it  was  ^and  and  inspiring;  so  much  so  that 


■p  waa  imposailtle  tJio  next  night.  In  fact,  there 
was  hut  little,  dlef'ping  done  for  a  week;  it  was  full 
muoiL,  and  tiie  night  riding  was  as  graud  as  by  d&y. 
Nearly  all  tite  trip  was  aL-iroiuplLtbed  in  thin  way  until 
Kansas  was  gruveri  in  my  memory  m  boundariee  on 
an  atlas. 

When  this  journey  was  over  it  was  nearly  time 
for  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  when  I  should  be  "Like 
other  men."  aiul  there  was  aome  anxiety  as  to  how 
things  might  tnm.  There  was  a  rumor  ahroail  that 
anotlier  8tteni)>t  would  Im'  maile  to  put  me  out  by  force, 
but  when  llie  meeting  eaine,  the  spirit  had  sofl«n©d 
towards  me;  my  sudden  and  wonderful  suecess  in  emi- 
gration and  traveling  hud  satisfi).><l  all  that  I  wa«  not 
a  doomed  man.  When  the  caretakers  met  the  idea  of 
putting  me  out  was  rejected,  and  I  was  respectfully  re- 
i^uesteil  to  withdraw  aud  then  rei.-unle<l  as  an  intruder. 
Carrying  this  subjei't  fonvan!  to  itjt  end  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  next  year  the  earetJikiTs  ncititiet)  ine  that 
ihey  were  not  going  to  report  me  as  an  intruder,  in- 
timating that  it  was  getting  ratlier  too  mueh  ')f  a  load 
for  the  meeting  to  earry.  and  my  name  was  no  more 
mentioned  in  the  meeting  until  1  was  a  delegate  from 
Pluinfield  Quarterly  Meeting. 

NOTB  —  Serena  tsrenncM  Ibronsbnat  tbe  wark  to  Ibedop  Irimltand 
mlmoM  marraloDiieipcrleDiiH  or  m  tomevhii  praloneed  (tniBKle  In  tall 
own  monttalj  meellOK  require  ■  word  of  expluBsilon.  Tbe  sccoani  of 
(tail  period  «M  wrllteo  with  taeeilallon  and  ODir  at  Il»  urircDt  rH|D(M 
for  tall  "  *hole  Uf>."  Now  rememberlnit  hli  •eemjnic  relDcunce.  we 
wiltabold  th»e  pecearrom  pabticalloo,  ilmplj  Hylag  that  wbBtever  lb* 
(n*Hu  In  Itae  cue  niny  bave  been  there  wu  left  no  bltWnMM  In  Um 
•plrlt  of  blm  wbo  miul  haie  ■uS'ered  moil. 


OHAPTEK  FOURTH. 


North  Carolina  Emigration — Incidents  of  1866  in 
Connection  With  That  Exodus — Opening  Excur- 
sions to  North  Carolina — Opening  up  Excursions  to 
Other  Points — The  Beginning  of  More  Extensive 
Explorations. 

Going  hack  to  spring  of  1866,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  unexpe<*tedly  the  emigration  business  sud- 
denly pre»ente<l  itself  to  me,  and  in  a  way  that  was 
rather  startling,  both  in  magnitude  and  responsibility, 
but  there  came  a  satisfying  assurance  into  my  heart 
that  all  should  go  well,  and  not  one  hair  of  the  heads  of 
those  under  mv  care  should  l)e  banned.  It  was  a  new 
and  strange,  yea,  a  fearful  sensati(m  to  be  free  from 
the  ''law  of  death,''  and  it  was  still  more  astonishing 
to  know  that  othors  were  to  be  in  like  condition  while 
in  my  care.  1  did  not  feel  that  it  was  my  work,  lnit 
the  work  of  a  higher  jwwer,  that  it  was  my  part  to  \te 
as  a  dutiful  <'.hild  in  tke  hands  of  a  kind  Father.  With 
0  (183J 
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this  feeling,  and  uuder  this  iiiflueuce,  the  wonderful 
work  of  1866  began. 

The  first  company  of  eiiiifrmuts  went  west  in 
Man'h,  and  was  omde  up  largely  of  meu  aud  boya, 
about  one  bundrttd  iu  ail.  The  April  t^ouipauy  in- 
creased to  two  hundred,  and  was  a  surprise  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Greensbitro;  it  was  ar  least  half  women  and 
vbildren.  Tho  May  cniiipauy  atill  im-rfaseil  in  iinin- 
liers,  and  the  larmier  part  were  women  and  L-hildren, 
imj6t  of  them  the  ^inilicH  of  refugees;  by  this  time  the 
bn^in4<t«  liegan  to  uttrai-I  attention  at  l>oth  ends  >if  the 
line  of  travel.  I'lit^re  was  uIbo  much  trouble  in  hand- 
ling the  baggage,  for  it  was  in  i-very  form  and  shape, 
from  a  regular  trunk,  down  through  tioxfu,  Iwli's,  bun- 
-dies,  to  old  farthiimei!  sad<lle-l>ag)!  and  jweketd,  n^sem- 
bliiig  a  doubli'  havt'rMa<rk.  1'lie  railroads  wmild  not 
<ditvk  half  the  unwieldy  luggage:  to  iiKiel  the  ditlii-ulty 
I  Lad  tags  priniieil  uml  nnndxreil.  A  tag  was  attaelied 
to  every  pieie  of  baggage  and  tlw?  nuinl)er  written  in  a 
iKMik.  '^}  I  eould  identify  them;  tbk  wa^  a  dueeess,  and 
the  railroads  agreed  to  transport,  though  sometimes  it 
would  look  impossible  to  bring  onW  out  of  a  i-onf  used 
heia|i,  or  earload  of  my  emigrant  baggage.  The  -Juno 
(■oiiipanv  numbered!  over  ;KIO,  nearly  all  women  and 
ehildren,  and  at  starting  many  predieted  that  I  would 
not  get  so  he)|>li»s  a  [wrty  through,  but  tliey  did  not 
know  the  otieeen  power  that  was  supporting  me,  and 
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guanling  the  emiirraiiKs.  The  business  was  now  ex- 
citing ^en<Tal  attention ;  the  railroads  realize<l  that  new 
arrangements  would  have  to  \>e  made  to  accommodate 
the  trav(d  and  carrv  tlie  bagjrajre.  1  saw  the  ne<M«fiity 
of  having  tlirough  emigrant  tickets,  3i)ei?ial  baggage 
cars,  and  the  emigrant  cars  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
trains,  etc.,  et<\  This  was  soon  ac<.*ompli8hed,  and  emi- 
grant tickets  wer<*  ma<le  from  Greensboro  to  fourteen 
points  in  the  NortJiwest,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Towa,  ilissouri  an<l  KaiLsas. 

Hy  this  tiuM'  the  business  had  assumed  larg>e  pro- 
ixjrtions,  in  fact,  **verv"  large  in  the  imagination  of 
thosi*  not  intimat^»ly  acciuainted  with  it.  Railroads  in 
the  \V(»st  having  hind  grants  sent  agents  ami  passeH  to 
me  to  solicit  me  to  scmd  some  of  my  emigrants  to  settle 
their  lands.  Pc^)ple  in  North  Carolina  thought  T 
own(»<l  th(»  train  that  took  the  parties  W(?8t,  ami  manv 
Ik)vs  and  young  men  applied  for  a  chance  to  work' 
their  i)as6age  \Vt»st,  an<l  some  even  wrote  to  me  asking 
for  einplovment  as  lo<romotive  engineers.  All  through 
North  (.'arolina,  Coffin's  emigrant  train  became  almost 
a  fixed  institution,  and  in  spit-(»  of  all  my  explanations, 
was  not  rightly  understo<xJ  by  any  but  the  railroad 
managers,  some  of  whom  have  manv  amusing  nuMiior- 
ies  of  the  uncouth  and  untrained  cmwds  that  tilhvi 
some  of  the  cars.  The  devastation  of  the  war  ha<l  Icift 
the  cx)untr\'  thn^idbare  in  ever\'  sense,  and  manv  of  the 
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eiDijiTHiite  Iwikcd  and  were  act;  aildw!  lo  this  tlicir 
eager,  auctions  wonJering  coimteiiam-eB,  wlien  they 
realized  they  bad  found  Coffin's  train,  often  made  a 
picture  to  be  remembered. 

From  June  the  conii>aniea  increa6e4  until  they 
made  a  train  load.  Through  July,  August  and  Sep- 
t*ml»er  the  women  and  children  outnumbered  the  men 
and  boys  two  to  one,  and  my  work,  care  an*l  responsi- 
bility increased  almost  beyond  my  ability  to  manage; 
Bometimes  twenty  differe^nt  persrms  in  the  Northwest 
would  send  money  to  bring  families  and  relativee  to 
them,  and  very  often  there  was  not  enough  money 
Bent,  and  I  was  called  on  for  help;  in  this  way  I  paid 
out  much  cif  my  earnings,  and  rarely  ever  reo^ved  a 
n'turn.  iMany  times  there  were  mothers  with  four  to 
BIX  children  going  to  husband  and  friends.  Tbey  had 
never  trBvele<]  l)efore,  and  they  were  full  of  anxiety 
atwiit  their  aafety,  and  still  more  eoncemed  as  to  how 
they  were  to  know  where  to  stop  and  what  to  do  when 
they  stopped;  to  eome  il  was  difficult  to  understand 
how  I  could  kn<fw  when  and  where  to  put  so  many  peo- 
ple off,  and  tell  them  what  to  do.  With  several  hun- 
(lre<l  |«.sRengerB  of  tJiis  kind,  it  was  a  severe  tax  on  my 
I>ower  of  endiiranee,  and  often  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  any  aWp  l)etween  Baltimore  ami  Imlianapolis.  At 
the  latter  place  my  obligation  ende^l  after  seeing  all 
on  the  diverging  trains,  tliough  I  had  frequently  to  go 
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to  St.  Louis,  Lafayette  and  other  points  to  look  after 
misplaced  baggair<J.  My  clnvks  were  always  canceled 
at  Indianapolis. 

There  was  much  excitement  at  (jreensboro  the 
latter  i)art  of  the  year  abcmt  so  many  people  leaving 
the  state  and  taking  so  nmch  money  away  from  the 
business  onteq^rises  that  were  contemplated.  Many 
refugees  had  left  debts  behind,  and  now  their  families 
were  leaving  there  was  less  hope  than  ever  of  a  settle- 
ment. Many  abs(*onding  debtors  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  their  families  off  with  me,  while 
they  went  by  private  roads  overland.  One  effort  was 
made  to  break  up  my  business  by  having  me  arrested 
for  aiding  absconding  debtors  in  leaving  the  state,  but 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  gain  the  protec^tion  of  the 
military  commander  of  the  state,  and  I  liad  authority 
to  take  all  who  interfered  with  me  to  Raleigh  to  the 
military  headquarters.  When  this  was  known  in  20 
minutes  tlie  parties  gave  up  all  tliought  of  stopping 
me  and  were  ever  after  silent 

In  Septeml)er,  Octol)er  and  November  there  were 
five  to  seven  hundred  souls  eaeh  time,  and  the  train 
and  the  change  from  rail  to  steamer  at  Portsmouth 
waa  the  beginning  of  wonders  tiO  both  emigrants  and 
bystanders,  then  the  march  from  the  landing  to  rail- 
road station,  through  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  the 
crowning  wonder  and  a  great  novelty  to  the  emigrants; 
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all  WHS  amusement  and  delight:  Ut  the  citizens  it  was  a 
proeetaion  so  singular  that  hiiiidreds  came  out  to  see 
the  apjiarition.  The  primitive  homespun  drees,  the 
anxious  excited  looks,  and  the  odd  bundicB  and  packs 
that  nearly  all  carried  was  both  intenselv  interesting 
and  amiitjing.  There  was  much  trouble  t*>  keep  (hem 
from  straggling  in  the  march,  but  in  time  the  police 
force  became  vigilant  in  looking  after  stragglers  and 
returning  them  to  the  station  before  oiir  departure. 
At  the  different  stations  there  was  often  much  trouble 
in  preventing  a  rush  and  a  panic;  even-  one  would  be- 
come excited  leat  he  should  be  left,  or  fail  tti  get  a  seat. 
After  the  train  started  it  often  took  several  liourB  to  get 
all  satififactorily  seated,  families  together,  eompanie« 
of  neighbors  grouped  together,  tlie  aged  and  infirm 
comfortably  situated,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  make 
the  mean  and  selfish  bovs  l>ehave,  tliough  I  cjin  say  to 
tlie  crt'dit  of  thf  emigrants,  that  there  were  very  few 
wlio  did  not  conduct  theinselvee  in  an  honorable  way 
while  in  my  care,  for  I  had  authority  in  the  South  to 
enforce  good  beha^-ior,  and  by  eomnion  consent  it  was 
extended  through  the  Northweet,  vet  it  was  not  called 
in  (juestion.  or  nei-essary  to  use  but  once.  On  landing 
at  Indianapolis,  a  dmnken  fellow  knocked  a  woman 
down  and  pushed  another  with  a  babe  in  her  arms 
over  backwards,  and  was  u^ng  \i\e  language,  when  I 
called  to  him  to  desis-t.     Then  he  nishe.1  at  me  with 
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terrible  oaths,  but  I  caught  him  by  the  throat  and  be- 
gan  abutting  oflF  his  profanity.  A  vi<Jent  struggle  fol- 
lowwl.  Though  he  wats  much  the  stTtmger  man  I  wa« 
diligent  t(»  business  until  a  policeman  cume  to  my  re- 
lief, and  the  brutal  felk^w  was  punished.  This  whole 
affair  wa«  over  in  a  little  time,  less  tlian  it  takes  to 
write  it,  yet  it  had  a  good  effect,  for  it  l)ecame  known 
along  and  at  l)ot.h  ends  of  the  line  of  travel,  that  I  made 
|>e<>[)le  behave  themselves  while  traveling  with  me. 

When  the  work  of  1866  was  ended,  ten  trips  had 
been  made  lK*twK»n  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Orc^ensr 
Ih)po,  N.  (\,  over  5000  emigrante  had  left  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Virginia.  The  travel  wa8  from  Greens- 
Ihyto  via  lialeigh  and  Weldon,  X.  (\,  t<^  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  by  bay  st^^mers  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  by 
Baltimore*  and  Ohio  railroad  and  Pennsvlvania  Cen- 
tral  railn>ad  via  (  olumbus,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  From  there  thev  were  distributed  bv  six 
railroads  to  various  j)oints.  This  cinMiit-ous  mute  had 
to  l)e  made  cm  acccMint  of  the  arbitrary  rates  demanded 
bv  the  Richmond  (Va. )  and  Danville  railnmd.  The 
n«ult  (>i  the  year's  work  was  a  surj)rise  to  everybody 
but  my  wife,  who  saw  and  felt  frcnn  the  l)eginning  that 
the  T>>nl  was  in  it,  and  that  I  was  Iniding  a  life  for  two 
years  alcove  the  law  of  <leAth,  while  others  lcK>ked  upon 
it  as  a  wonderful  achievement  on  my  part.  *'\Ve''  un- 
derst<KKl  "who"  wat^  u}>holding  me,  but  n<^  one  was 
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ready  to  receive  it,  1  bad  never  showu  myself  to  be 
much  above  my  neighbors  in  any  way,  and  quite  in- 
ferior in  some,  aud  to  have  claimed  that  the  Ijonl  waa 
using  nie  as  a  special  instrument  would  have  been  more 
than  the  community  would  have  accepted,  so  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  all  that  was  done  for  ua  we 
were  "still." 

There  was  one  incident  tliat  occurred  on  the  No- 
vember trip  that  wilt  illustrate  our  feeling.  My  wife 
accompanied  mv  ou  that  trip,  to  l>e  at  Xorth  Carolina 
Yearly  Meetinp.  On  the  return  trip,  there  wt-re  sev- 
eral old  and  inlimi  ]>eople,  who  were  trying  to  get  their 
children  out  West.  They  were  so  feeble  they  had  to  be 
carried  in  a  chair  when  changes  were  made.  To 
ordinary  pe»^le  it  lo.>ke<l  not  only  hopeless,  but  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  It  made  the  trainmen  nerv- 
ous to  see  tliem.  Strange  to  say,  they  not  only  stood 
tlie  journey,  but  got  stronger.  After  leaving  Balti- 
more a  child  that  had  l>een  ailing  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  and  was  pronounced  dying,  and  the  parents  and 
many  of  the  passengers  wanted  tlie  train  stopped,  m 
it  could  be  taken  off  and  cared  for,  but  I  refused.  This 
created  intense  excitement ;  even  my  wife  plead  for  the 
child  to  be  let  off,  saying,  "It  will  die  here."  With 
quite  an  excited  company  around  me  I  said,  "This 
child  'cannot  die'  while  iu  my  care;  if  you  take  it  off 
d(:Uilli  is  certain."     Instantly  that  well-known  bright 
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light  shone  in  my  wife's  face;  she  ijuiotly  said,  '^Give 
me  the  child,"  then  taking  it  in  her  anns  held  it  close 
to  her  for  more  than  an  hour;  then  it  seemed  to  relax 
and  wont  to  sleep,  and  from  that  moment  l>egan  to 
improve.  The  parents  went  to  Em{>oria,  Kan.,  and  the 
child  grew  to  healthv  womanhoo<i.  ''Tliat"  removed 
all  doubts  from  our  minds. 

The  latter  j>art  of  l>e(teml)er  I  returned  to  Greens- 
boro and  went  to  (N)luml)ia,  S.  C,  and  extended  the 
emigrant  rate  to  (inM^nville  in  tliat  state,  where  there 
were  several  hundre<i  jxjople  who  wished  to  go  West 
but  there  was  much  opfxwition  to  it;  many  seemed  to 
be  alanned  at  the  thought  of  so  many  whit>e  people 
leaving  the  st^itt^  lest  the  freed  vslaves  should  <lomineer 
the  whole  state,  for  out  of  the  5000  emigrants  who  had 
gone  not  more  than  150  were  Xegroet*;  but  opposition 
was  no  new  thing,  and  the  emigrants  left  Granville 
like  other  })la**es,  but  unlike  many  others  they  pushed 
into  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  even  U>  Minnesota. 

In  18«>7  I  ma<le  four  trij)s,  though  small  jwrties 
of  25  to  50  went  through  alone.  The  business  had  now 
become  so  well  organ ize<l  that  it  was  no  tn)uble  for 
small  parties,  as  they  were  given  the  regular  emigrant 
rate  of  $21  fn>m  Greensboro  to  In<liana[)olis,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  to  other  points.  This  was  about 
half  first-class  fan\ 

In  1868  I  made  two  tri|)s,  and  in  1870  took  an 
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excursion  to  N^irth  ('■aroHiiu  Yearly  Meeting,  whicii 
was  a  snroeas,  and  waa  tin*  lieginninf!  of  a  bnainese  ae 
iinexi)ecl<Ki  ae  rht*  emiprstion-  Whtn  the  party  re- 
turned they  pave  snrh  Rtrikinp  d(wri|ilHins  of  the  ef- 
fects of  tlie  war,  that  Immlreds  who  had  emigrated 
years  before  now  wUnted  to  revisit  their  old  homes  and 
scenes  of  childhtxHJ.  To  meet  this  new  want  I  ne- 
gutiate<l  at  regular  excursion  ratee,  and  soon,  lilte  the 
einigration.  it  assumed  large  juMjiortiong,  and  from 
1H72  to  18H0,  three  to  five  hundred  excumomsta 
would  fjo  each  year,  and  a  larf^e  company  of  emigrantB 
would  n'liini  with  me,  and  it  beeanie  almost  a  regular 
thing  for  exciirwoniste  to  take  home  with  them  a  hoy 
or  girl  U<  help  on  the  f  ann  and  in  the  h<m8e.  f 'oiiainB, 
nephews,  nieces,  Uiys  and  girls  left  without  a  home 
in  coiiwciiience  of  the  war,  were  nMially  the  ones  se- 
le<'l«-d  to  lie  taken.  In  ihiw  way  the  emigration  con- 
tinued until  ahoiil  ISHO,  when  it  mwwurably  ceafle<l  to 
attract  attention,  bnt  the  excursion  business  kept  right 
on  up  t-o  the  present  day,  but  there  was  this  change, 
inet^wd  of  one  party,  there  were  two  and  three  each 
year;  always  one  at  Yearly  Me«-ting  time.  In  addition 
to  the  Carolina  excurftions,  iJiere  wai*  soon  a  demand 
for  pxcursions  to  the  liorder  states  t«  see  the  vast  prair- 
iee  of  the  West,  and  to  T<kwa  and  Kansas  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, which  alM>  assumed  large  pn)p<frtion*.  and  at 
length  !  found  myself  identified  with  a  wide  expanse 
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of  buBinosH,  and  (|nite  a  travoliT,  all  of  which  had  come 
to  me  aliiiOKt  uiu*c>nfioioiK<lv. 

Wlien  the  wonderful  sj>irit  of  expansion  took  poe- 
session  of  the  nation,  I  found  myself  in  it  without 
knowing  why.  People  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Xebras»ka,  ilinnes<c>ta,  Dakota,  Colo- 
rado, etc.,  etc.,  aj){di(Hl  to  me  to  get  emigrant  rates  and 
freight  ears  for  their  ppc>{>erty.  I  went  on  exploring 
tri{)8,  first  into  the  nearer  border  states,  then  <m  to  the 

1 

Pacific  C4)ast.  While  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
was  building,  an  exploration  trip  was  made  through 
Dakota,  Montana  awl  Idaho  U>  the  Columbia,  to  see 
the  vast  region  openc^l  up  in  that  direction.  1  had  un- 
limite<l  time  and  ntopover  '»rivileg««,  which  were  used 
to  see  as  w^de  a  range  as  ]:K»ssible.  I  stopped  off  at  way 
stations,  large  and  small  [)laces  out  on  the  wi<le  plain 
where  thew*  was  nothing  but  earth,  gnuss  and  aky  in 
fifty  miles,  where  men  were  hunting  and  staking  off 
land  claims,  living  in  small  tent^and  in  large  dry-gooils 
boxet*  turn(*d  df^wn  on  (»ne  si<le,  in  everv  form  of  shelter 
ingenuity  could  d(*vis<\  all  full  of  life  and  hope.  In 
many  j>lac(^  the  whole*  j)lain  was  che<*kered  with  dc»e{)- 
ly-wom  buffalo  trails,  an<l  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
Bprinkh^d  white  with  their  Ikwics,  which  were*  being 
gathen^l  in  enormous  heaps  along  the  railn)ad  for 
shipment  ea«t. 

At  Jamestown,  N.  D.;  I  went  up  the  Devil  lake 
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brani'h  of  tlie  roail  past  wliere  the  Wwn  of  llajriiigtoii 
now  stands,  out  mto  the  unexplored,  uiisurveyal  and 
then  almost  nnknuwii.  Everywhere  there  was  the 
vast  unbroken,  limitless  expanse  of  sky  and  gniaa,  with 
a  rti>il  capable  of  liniitleae  production,  and  I  realized 
that  I  was  in  the  vast  wheat  field  that  is  to  bread  the 
world.  Then  I  passed  the  Bad  I^nds,  or  Hell  Put  Out, 
as  the  cowboys  eall  it,  where  has  been  a  lake  of  boiling 
nuilr^n  matter,  antl  suddenly  an  (x-ean  of  water  baa 
iH'en  poured  into  it.  It  ia  beyond  the  i>ower  of  man 
to  imagine  the  fearful  eoinmotioii  tliat  would  follow, 
but  there  before  and  around  ns  is  the  re»nlt;  great  hills, 
mounde,  ridees  ajid  almost  mountains  of  cinder,  scoria, 
volcanic  rocks  and  vitrified  matter  thrown,  whirled 
and  contorted  into  a  thoui^nd  shapes,  literally  a  plaea 
of  utter  desolation  and  desolate  forever.  The  material 
of  which  tlioee  mounds  and  hilla  are  formed  is  so  loose 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  man  or  animal  to  climb 
them,  nor  does  any  one  feel  nmch  fiesire  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

Though  the  scene  is  interesting  and  full  of  sug- 
gestive speculation,  yet  few  wish  to  linger  long  amid 
such  terrible  aurroiinding!*.  Passing  on  a<!ro8s  a 
broken  rolling  country  with  alteniate,  beautiful  grassy 
valleys  and  rock''  barred  ridges,  we  finally  reach  the 
Yellowstone  river  and  valley,  which  has  long  been  a 
wonder  land,  anc|  in  recent  j-ears  be<OTme  of  all  Unds 
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of  the  <'arth  the  most  woiMk^rful,  simre  the  National 
l^ark  is  ikw  accessible.  To  get  a  clear,  intelligent 
view  of  the  valley,  I  rode  the  entire  length  on  top  of  a 
calKK)9e  car,  with  a  gocnl  glae«  by  which  the  whole 
valley  and  adjacent  plains  were  brought  under  re- 
view. The  valley  proper  is  alx)ut  400  miles  long;  the 
river  is  a  strong,  rapidly  flowing  stream,  navigable 
mnch  of  its  distance  in  spring  and  summer,  while  the 
snow  is  melting  on  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  very 
fertile*,  and  destined  to  be  of  vast  importance  in  the 
future;  there  is  unlimiteil  water  power,  and  it  is  near 
the  center  of  the  great  wheat  field  of  the  world,  and  be- 
fore another  generation  passes  the  now  world-wide 
celebrat<*d  Minneapolis  mills  will  be  dwarfed  by  the 
mills  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

To  the  south  of  the  valley  can  be  seen  on  a  large 
scale  one  of  the  unaccountable  geological  phenomenon 
that  baflle^  scientific  speculation.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive level  plain,  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  which 
presents  such  an  appearance  as  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  entire*  plain  had  once  been  80  to  100  feet 
higher  than  now,  and  that  three-fourths  of  it  had  sud- 
denly sunk  down,  leaving  the  other  one-fourth  stand- 
ing in  irre^ilar  hills,  mounds  and  ridges,  and  some- 
times then-  are  hundrwls  of  almost  columns  standing' 
thick  like  huge  tn'(*s:  to  add  to  the  wonder,  the  tops 
of  all  thoee  hills  and  ridges  are  perfectly  level  and  h<^ri- 
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zontdl  with  tbe  jilaiii,  and  the  rix'k  stjvta  in  them  is  aiso 
Iiorizoiital  ami  iiiulbturl^  by  tLe  sinking  of  the  plain, 
or  thcjir  being  "tlinial  up"  by  voleanii;  aetiun.  One 
day  this  will  1h>  a  laud  i>f  romance  and  beauty  to  the 
now  far-off  noisy  rushing  world.  These  sin^lar 
plains  are  very  fertile,  with  unliinite<i  facilitieB  for  ir- 
rigation. 

A  short  stop  was  made  at  Big  Horn  river  to  ex- 
mnine  that  neli  and  ]>p>mising  valley.  There  were  a 
dozen  fainilies  in  tents,  llie  wives  and  children,  while 
the  husbands  were  off  up  the  valley  looatinj^  home- 
steads. Here  was  one  of  the  beautiful  pictures  of  our 
Amerieiin  home  life  ami  nation  building;  here  were 
cheerful,  sweet-faeed  mothers  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
families  of  bright  girls  and  Ikivs,  away  from  niviliza- 
ti'JU,  away  from  home  comforts,  in  the  midst  of  an  al- 
iiii>9t  unknown  r^ou  and  wild,  rugged  moiintaina, 
ready  to  brave  the  dangers  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  what  I  saw 
after  fifteen  years  had  passed.  The  eye  could  hardly 
l)elieve  the  vision  that  opeueil  before  it.  That  liig 
Horn  valley  was  a  ^'aut  expanse  of  beautiful  fields, 
■dotted  all  over  with  tine  homes;  the  mothers'  heads 
were  turning  gray,  but  the  sweet  look  was  still  in  their 
smiling  eyea;  and  above  all  their  girlg  and  Ifoys  had 
grown  to  noble  man  and  womanhood,  and  were  making 
glad  the  now  bright  and  ppoeperous  valley.     This  is 
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but  one  of  liuiulreds  of  ijuch  seeiiBB  I  have  witnoBsed  in 
twentv-tive  veara,  some  of  which  cannot  fade  fn>rn 
memory. 

From  the  ^'ellowstone  valley  we  (T08ri  tlie  Boze- 
man  range  of  the  ll<K*kies,  and  ('onie  out  into  the 
Gallatin  vallev,  "which"  after  all  I  have  seen  of  other 
lands  still  remains  "'iH^autiful''  amimg  many  pleasing 
monioric*s.  The  valley  is  about  sixty  miles  long  and 
fifteen  wide,  completely  surrounde<l  with  high  moun- 
tains, the  summit.s  of  some  of  them  so  gnmi>od  to- 
gether, that  they  form  a  charming  and  impreasive  pic- 
ture. To  the  northeast  is  the  celebratt?<l  Flat  Head 
pass,  where  the  mountain  range  is  cleft  to  the  very 
base  with  a  grand  vi(»w,  not  only  thnmgh  the  range, 
but  to  the  wide  region  l)eyond.  Baron  HumlK>ldt 
[Missed  through  this  cltrft  in  his  wonderful  travels  dur- 
ing the  past  generation.  Alwjut  thirty  years  ago  a  se- 
cession of  several  Innwired  Moniions  came  to  this  val- 
ley and  plante<l  themselves  near  the  Bozeman,  and  by 
their  skill  in  irrigation  and  in<iustry  were  soon  sur- 
rounded with  f(M'tile  fields  and  f>leasant  homes,  so  that 
the  place  l)ecame  a  nesting  spot  for  wanderers  through 
that  unoccupie<l  region.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  val- 
ley lived  a  singular  man  naimnl  Frank  Dunbar,  from 
North  Cai'olina,  who  haxl  lK?<^n  there  twentv-one  years, 
and  had  devot^^l  most  of  his  time  tx>  raising  hors(w,  but 
all  the  time  l)elieviMl  tltat  something  would  'iiappen 
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for  liiiri"  aii'i  '"tliat"  valk-y;  ao  whfii  ibr-  Northern 
Pacitic  railroad  cainf  to  him  aji<l  Iniill  the  town  of 
Gallatin  on  his  land  it  did  "hapi't^n." 

A  ehort  distance  from  GallatJn.  the  three  rivers, 
Ualktin,  Madison  and  Jeffierson  meet  and  form  the 
Miseouri.  Tliie  point  is  destined  U*  liecome  historic,  for 
here  ('aptaiut-  Lewis  and  Clark  spent  the  winter  of 
1804  and  1S05  un  their  celebrated  exploring  «o[pedi- 
tion  fruni  St,  Louis  to  the  Pacific,  WTiile  standing 
near  tlie  spot  L  could  tnit  think  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  to  have  <*onvinc«d  them  that  inside  of 
75  years  that  place  would  he  occupied  hv  while  people 
and  a  railrfjail,  a  thing  then  not  thought  of,  ninning 
cloee  by  that  camping  place  in  the  heart,  of  an  un- 
known region.  Nor  did  L  when  a  Vioy.  while  reading 
tlie  narrative  of  Ix-wis  and  ( 'lark  and  ('asse"s  Journal, 
then  used  as  a  whiiol  read«'r.  ever  "dream"  that  I 
wonid  stand  on  the  same  ground  in  the  van  of  civiliza- 
tion that  hae  now  covered  the  continent,  but  ihe  facta 
were  before  me,  and  it  filled  mj  mind  with  ineixprew- 
ible  delight  and  enjoyment.  The  scene  aronml  was 
grand  and  inspiring,  independent  of  hist<)rv,  but  when 
nature  and  history  unite<l  iJiere  was  a  greater  intereet 
to  river,  mountain,  rook?  and  siin  Kt  valle;,  and  so 
another  picture  was  addetl  u*  the  tablet  of  memory. 

What  lies  beyond  that  point  more  properly  be- 
longs to  IJie  Pa'ntic  coast,  and  we  will  turn  back  and  re- 
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view  the  oountry  as  coming  from  the  west.  During  the 
outward  journey  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  wera 
still  covered  with  snow,  now  (about  May  20th)  the 
lower  ranges  were  uncovered,  and  all  the  streams  were 
in  full  tide,  and  the  June  flood  of  the  Mississippi  was 
on  its  way  to  the  gulf,  and  among  the  mountains  and 
hills,  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  many  waters,  ra- 
vines and  ffoi^es  were  raging  fearful  torrents,  which 
were  dry  three  months  later;  logs  were  being  floated 
down  from  the  hills  where  soon  would  be  no  water. in 
sight.  All  this  gave  (continued  interest  to  all  the  sur- 
roundings. 

When  we  returned  into  the  Yellowstone  valley 
again  it  was  full  of  new  entertainment,  new  features 
presented  themselves  at  every  turn ;  the  western  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  many  places,  shammed 
new  geological  phenomena;  there  were  traces  of  vol- 
canic action  unsc^en  from  eastward;  everywhere  was 
the  eroding  mark  of  great  torrents  of  water  at  higher 
levels  than  the  valley  of  to-day;  the  twisted  and  con- 
torted strata  showed  a  succession  of  volcanic  activity 
that  would  be  deeply  instructive  to  observing  scien- 
tists and  amateur  geologists.  There  was  also  much 
that  was  interesting  in  the  signs  of  rural  life;  hun- 
dreds of  white  tents  and  pole  cabins  were  .seen  along 
the  river  bank  and  small  streams,  and  out  on  the  broad 
valley    were  hiin<lre<ls  of  plowmen  turning    up  the 
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(li-ep,  rifli,  uJluvial  soil  for  the  first  linif  since  the 
world  k-gan.  Anmnd  thf  tents  and  cabins  were  fligns 
of  liome  life;  tlie  garden,  with  chickens  enjoying  the 
warm  sunshine  amid  thpir  new  surroundings,  while 
near  by  was  a  cow  tethered  lo  a  stake,  feeding  on  the 
fresh,  Inxuriaut  gra^fi. 

Sitting  on  the  cabuoe^,  all  these  things  passe<l  like 
a  iiiagie  panorauta:  even  the  people  seemed  as  though 
they  too  were  moving  and  acting  in  a  new  worhl. 
Hooietinies  the  little  <-hildren  would  stop  their  play 
U'  look  at  aonie  new  shade  of  lipht  that  fell  upon 
the  mountains,  ()r  was  reflected  from  the  chalk  eliffs 
that  shone  iu  the  clear  sunlight.  The  first  advancing 
tide  of  humanity  and  f^iriel.ian  civilization  had 
reached  tliose  faJMilf  laude,  where  in  the  near  future 
millions  would  throng,  and  eover  that  strange,  ro- 
mantic region.  Who  kuo\vs  but  in  the  coming  time 
the  Yellowstone  Valley  may  l>e  to  the  great,  new 
northwest  what  the  Valley  of  tlie  Euphrates  was  to 
Western  Asia  in  tlie  ages  gone?  It  is  in  the  center 
of  a  hrrtuder  land,  with  ahnost  limitless  capabilities. 

The  return  acnkss  iJie  great  plain  to  Fargo  and 
the  Red  Kiver  of  tlie  North  was  more  interesting  than 
the  outward  trip.  My  comprehension  seemed  U) 
graxp  more  fully  our  wonderful  resources  as  a  nation, 
and  our  marveloua  outlet  for  expansion.  Right  hei 
we  had  a  great  extent  of  wheat^producing  soil 
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WHi?  capable  of  providing  bread  for  the  whole  world. 
1  stopped  off  at  tlie  stations  and  on  the  wayside  to  talk 
with  the  pioneers,  and  1  could  draw  out  a  recital  of 
their  hopes,  ambitions,  and  aspirations.  My  own 
experience  in  early  life,  and  the  taste  of  pioneer  life 
in  Indiana,  enabled  me  to  speak  to  and  sympathize 
with  evers'  condition,  while  learning  everyw^here  the 
wonderful  lesson,  how  the  Ijord  was  leading  and  guid- 
ing the  nation-builders  here  on  the  wide  plains, 
yondcT  in  a  l)eautiful  valley,  and  still  beyond  among 
the  giant  mountains,  as  out-posts  and  beacons  of  the 
coming  tide  of  humanity.  It  was  wonderful,  won- 
derful, wonderful. 

A  short  stop  was  made  at  Minnea]K)li"s,  Minn'., 
among  my  C^alifornia  friends;  also  a  day  in  Iowa,  then 
()n  home,  where  my  neighlH)rs  an<l  friends  eagerly 
await-e<l  my  re|K)rt,  for  the  spirit  of  emigration  was 
in  the  land,  and  thousands  wert^  looking  forward  to 
joining  the  gr(*at  overland  emigration.  I  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  ''Indiana  Farmer,"  and  other 
papers:  alsf)  answered  many  letters  of  impiiry  as  to 
the  result  of  my  northwest  trip,  which  seemetl  to  give 
satisfacticm,  and  the  tide  of  emigrati<«i  fli>wed  wnth 
increased  actixity  in  that  direction. 


Cniahai  BenMith  &  Loailed  Wagon — Fearful  Suffer- 
ing— C'alled  Baiik  Fnmi  Death — An^l  VUitants 
— Rerovery  Mirai-uloiw. 

To  keep  tlie  iiiirrent  of  evente  in  haniionv  with 
my  'HiwanJ  luurativ^j,  it  will  lie  iieceBsary  to  give  itonie 
itii|M>rtatit  iJoinofitiir  oi^'iinvni'ca,  wliidi  liail  an  influ- 
ence on  all  ^nl)8ei|iit>nl,  inoveiiieiitH.  In  tlji<  earlv 
flimnfj;  of  18H(),  1  was  cnirthcd  l)_v  u  lieavy,  loaiieil 
wagen  in  such  a  wa.y  tJiat  all  my  ribs  but  two  were 
broken,  my  breast  badly  maahed,  and  my  right 
sWonlder  broken.  Wlien  the  wagon  pasaeil  over  me 
the  pain  was  so  fearful  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
impoi^ible  for  mo  to  live.  Raising  up,  I  felt  a  atrange, 
swimming  aenaation.  as  if  slowly  rising  up  into  the  air. 
This  seemed  ao  real  that  T  looked  towards  the  bom 
near  by  tn  see  if  it  was  really  true  that  I  waa  going 
away;  but  things  all  seemed  fixed,  and  almost  instantly 
there  came  a  sudden  hush  around,  and  a  real  sinking 
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sensation  that  was  of  such  a  character  that  I  felt  tliat 
death  was  at  hand,  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
working  and  thinking  with  lightning  speed  in  emer^ 
gencies.  As  1  felt  I  could  live  but  a  few  moments, 
I  thought  of  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  in  the 
house  not  far  away;  and  that  they  might  know  that 
I  was  cons(*iou8  to  the  last,  I  folded  my  arms  and 
laid  down,  saying,  **An(i  this  is  death;  how  simple 
and  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  die,"  and  I  was  carried  away. 
When  consciousness  returned  wife  and  daughter  were 
lifting  me  up,  but  there  was  a  sensation  of  suffoca- 
tion that  was  terrible,  with  a  rack  of  agonizing  pain; 
but  as  they  lifted  me  up  the  broken  spines  of  my  ribs 
that  had  been  forced  int^)  my  lungs  withdrew,  and 
breath  came  to  me  once  more. 

1  was  t^ken  to  the  house  in  great  jmin,  such  as 
language  cannot  dew^'ribe.  As  s<K>n  as  they  got  me 
on  a  bed,  my  daughter  starte<l  for  a  d(K*tor,  over  a 
mile  away.  Inside  of  fc^rty  minut««  she  was  back 
again,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  doctor,  a  strong, 
activcr  man,  came  in  out  of  breath.  It  was  decided 
by  him  that  1  <*ould  ni^t  live  many  hours,  and  aJl  that 
crould  Ik^  done  was  t/)  give  me  chloral  to  relieve  my 
intense  suffering.  This  was  done,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  h<iurs  I  still  livixl,  bnt  had  U>  take  large  ijuan- 
tities  of  chloral.  And  so  it  went  for  three  davs,  do<*- 
tor,  neigh boTv  and  friendt^  said  I  could  not  live.     My 


body  was  so  Iwdly  cnislied  and  internal  bleed  iug  had 
been  so  profuse  that  it  did  seem  tlipre  was  no  hope; 
but  wife  said:  "I  caouot  give  him  up;  he  miist  not, 
rannor,  sliall  not  die."  Hor  devotion  and  faitli  were 
very  touching  to  all,  who  were  very  kind  in  helping 
her  and  daughter;  90  I  t-ontinued  to  suffer  untold 
agony  day  by  day,  with  no  attempt  to  give  any  exam- 
ination or  set  the  l>roken  bones.  I,  as  well  as  all 
others,  knew  that  any  effort  of  that  kind  would  result 
iniiiatant  death.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  my  puna 
had  not  abated,  and  hope  b^^  to  grow  dim;  with- 
out relief  death  would  soon'  <wnie.  One  aftemtx>n 
when  it  seemed  as  though  the  pain  was  too  groat  for 
me  to  bear  longer,  a  feeJing  similar  to  that  at  first 
b^ian  to  i-ome  over  me,  and  I  was  again  going  to  paar 
on.  While  lying  still,  almost  glad  that  the  hour  waa 
BO  near  when  my  sufferings  would  end,  suddenly  two 
wonderfully  l)eanlifnl  beings  were  standing  in  the 
room  near  me.  I  recognized  them  as  being  like  those 
I  had  seen  in  vision  in  childhood.  They  were  so 
lovely,  their  looks  so  divine,  and  siieh  infinite  ten- 
derness in  their  eyes,  that  it  overpowered  me  into  a 
feeling  of  utter  nothingness,  so  that  I  tried  to  hide  my 
face,  but  fould  not.  This  language  flashed  througli 
my  luind  like  tire:  "What  am  I  that  such  beautiful 
beings  should  visit  me?  I  am  but  as  dust  tnd  ashes.'' 
Then  in  a  moment  another  beautiful  being  stood  cloae 
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to  iiiy  bed,  and  looked  into  my  face  with  eyes  and 
countenance  that  human  language  cannot  describe; 
and  1  was  still  more  startled  to  recognize  this  latter  as 
l>eing  the  reiloemed  spirit  of  a  negro,  and,  if  possible, 
more  sublimely  tender  and  lovely  than  the  other  two; 
and  this  language  sjwken  in  my  heart:  •^Inasmuch 
as  thou  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  theso,  iiiv  bn^th- 
ren,  thou  didst  it  unto  me."  It  was  mor»^  than  I 
could  bear,  and  light  and  life  seemeil  lo  vanish.  My 
wife,  who  had  step|)e<I  from  the  /oom  for  a  short 
time,  came  in  and  found  me  rapidly  sinking,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  saving  me.  r»ut  her  love 
was  stronger  than  death;  she  called  me  back  to  life 
again,  and  in  spite  of  the  suffering,  weakness  an<l  help- 
lessness, I  still  lived  on.  At  last  there  came  a  time 
when  the  life  current  began  to  return,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise and  joy  of  all  it  was  evident  that  T  would  live. 
My  recovery  was  slow,  and  it  was  feared  that  I 
might  be  helpless  and  deformed  for  life;  but  as  the 
days  passed  and  T  began  walking  al>out,  I  was  tnily 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  another  lease  of  life,  and 
that  my  deformity  was  no  greater  than  it  was.  As 
to  the  visitation  of  the  angels,  we  thought,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  that  the  community  was  not  ready  to 
receive  it,  so  we  confined  our  communications  to  a 
few  friends.  But  there  came  a  time  when  it  was 
nei»essarv  to  give  it  a  wider  knowledge. 


Kcinic  kind  and  verj'  zealous  [M-oiile  boc^inc  con- 
cerned about  111^'  not  taking  a  int>re  active  part  in 
a  religious  ^e^^va],  and  that  I  wua  not  noisy  enough  in 
the  meetings.  With  this  feeling  they  visited  me,  and 
made  known  their  anxiety.  They  were  not  without 
mnch  religious  expefienoc,  and  I  believed  eould  and 
would  iinderatand  me.  I  gave  them  a  very  brief  out- 
line of  my  experieiipe  in  spiritual  matters,  and  they 
went  away  entirely  satiafied,  ever  after  treating  me 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  tnrne<]  iheir  attention 
to  other  parties,  lint  tliis  brief  disclosure  of  my 
secret  life  ea used  trouble  and  anxiety  afterwards,  for 
an  effort  was  now  made  to  place  me  in  positions  of 
honor  and  responsibility  in  the  chnn-h,  which  was  con- 
trary* to  niy  wishes  and  iny  wife's  jitdginont 

Going  bai'k  Imefly,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  ray 
conflict  with  Ihe  church  was  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  H  separation  in  the  Westerly  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends'  Chun-h,  and  there  was  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
members  who  separated  in  Mill  <'reek  Monthly  and 
Plainfield  Quarterly  Meetings  than  any  other,  and 
many  of  the  elders  and  other  officers  left  the  church 
in  a  body.  To  fill  some  of  these  vacant  places  waa  what 
my  friends  wished  of  me,  bnt  I  not  only  steadily  re- 
fused to  accept  such  appointments,  bnt  began  to  with- 
draw from  active  participation  in  the  business  of  the 
church,  for  it  was  our  conviction  that  it  would  not  do 


would  not  do  I 
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for  ine  to  ocxiupy  the  Hoats  of  those  with  whom  I  had 
beeu  coii  tending  so  long,  lest  it  should  savor  of  design- 
ing ambition  to  displace  them  that  I  might  fill  their 
places.  Though  this  cc»urse  gave  some  honest  dissatis- 
faction and  some  severe  censure,  yet  by  being  patient 
and  still  it  all  worked  out  well,  and  time  has  shown  that 
we  wen*  right.  f(^r  ati  the  excitement  attending  and 
following  the  long  contest  died  away,  we  all  l)egan 
to  see  things  with  more  charitable  feelings,  etc.,  and 
now  the  few  who  still  survive  can  grasp  each  others' 
hands  with  the  wanri  shake  of  kindly  forgiveness  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  l^rd  that  we  are  so  minded. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  move- 
ment among  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  to  or- 
ganize a  general  conference  of  Bible  school  work, 
which  resulted  in  a  bi-ennial  oonforence  of  delegates 
from  Friends'  s<*hools  which  wished  to  be  represented. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  at- 
tended the  c<mferencr*s  held  in  Lvnn,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  Philadelphia,  Ph.;  Wilmington,  Ohio  and 
Tndianap(Jis,  Indiana,  and  took  excursion  parties  to 
most  of  them.  In  this  way  I  bex'ame  acquainted  with 
the  lea<ling  inemlK^rs  of  the  chur(*h,  and  sometimes 
had  a  glinif^se  at  the  inner  life  of  some  who  thought 
their  real  characters  were  altogether  unknown  to  men, 
and  I  more  than  one  time  incurn^d  the  displeasure 
of  the  good    people  for  warning  them  against    the 
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(Jedigns  of  those  whom  thL'j-  thought  their  best  frie'iiila. 
Among  some  of  my  "Si-raps  uml  Fragments"  ore 
some  notes  that  would  not  do  to  publish  for  at  leaat 
another  generation;  they  would  be  startliug  to  all  and 
jiaiiiful  to  many.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  I  should  hear  much  of  individual 
history  and  character  diseusaed,  which  would  often 
faj^ten  itself  on  my  memory.  My  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  gave  me  ability  toeuterintomany  of  thedebatea 
of  the  time  relative  to  the  many  innovations  that  were 
entering  Friends'  Church,  and  often  it  did  not  take  a 
large  amount  of  discernment  to  predict  coming  eventa 
in  certain  meetings  and  individual  ministers. 

It  will  Ih"  impos^ble  to  me  to  make  myself  in- 
telligible to  give  all  the  events  of  life  m  they  oc- 
curred; it  would  mix  up  home  life,  <!hiirch  matters, 
travel  and  adventures  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  !« 
confusing.  It  will  be  Ix'tter  to  take  one  line  a(  a  time 
and  ivjuuect  them  by  incidental  referenees.  My 
niece  had  married,  and  died  in  1881,  leaving  two  little 
daughters.  My  daughter  had  married  Jixwph  John 
Uoan  in  18S1.  My  mother-in-law,  Rt^becca  Hadley, 
had  come  to  live  \vith  us.  She  was  nearly  helpless 
and  nearly  blind,  requiring  much  care.  Brother  Al- 
fred's oldest  daughter,  Luella  t'.,  hail  married  Xathan 
n.  Alberlson,  and  come  to  the  fanu  to  take  care  of 
luy  mother.      A  large  number  of  nle«-,e3  and  nephewa 
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on  l)oth  3id€8  had  niarrieiil  and  settled  in  various  points. 
With  the  two  grandmothers  with  us,  it  made  our 
house  headquarters  for  a  large  family  connection, 
and  of  times  there  were  but  few  days  that  we  were 
without  visitors,  who  unavoidably  required  time  and 
attention.  For  many  years  my  large  orchard  yielded 
much  fruit,  and  some  winters  our  guests  would  con- 
sume half  a  bushel  of  apples  iwery  day,  and  the  habit 
of  bringing  in  a  basketful  daily  was  as  regular  as 
work;  the  going  and  coming  was  so  great  that  it  re- 
quire<l  a  horse  and  C4)nveyance  to  l)e  in  constant  use. 
The  two  grandmothers  l>eing  remarkable  women, 
attracted  many  people,  especnally  the  young,  wrho 
loved  to  hear  them  tell  of  tlieir  eariy  days,  going 
back  to  180(>.  On  one  o<*casion  a  dozen  or  more 
young  people  were  present,  and  the  subje<!t  of  amuse- 
ments and  games  was  under  discussion,  canls  included. 
When  there  Was  a  pause  in  tlie  c^mversation,  my 
mother,  who  was  sitting  near  by,  astonished  the  com- 
pany by  saying  that  in  her  youth  she  was  never  I)eaten 
at  playing  c^rds,  and  |)os8ibIy  (iould  yet  hold  a  hand. 
Before  they  ha<l  re(?overed  from  their  astonishment, 
she  bade  my  daughter  bring  out  her  ciirds;  this  adde^l 
to  the  wonder.  A  j)air  of  ootton  carrls  with  a  bunch 
of  fine  cotton  lint  was  brought,  and  she  pro<*eeded  to 
canl  the  cotton  into  rolls  ready  for  spinning.  The 
interest  and  delight  was  now  without  b<nuid!»;  not  cue 
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of  the-  yiiiiiig  people  ha<l  pver  seen  Ibe  ViV:-  bi-fore. 
Then,  tf>  give  a  tinishing  tjjuch,  she  said  sh"  whs  a 
noted  mii»ii-iaii,  and  wuiild  give  them  n  tiiiii  on  her 
old  musical  instniiiient.  A  spinning- wljeel  wae 
brought,  and  she  spun  the  rolls  she  had  cardfid,  niak- 
ing  the  old  wheel  luini  as  in  the  lonj;  ago.  That 
company  will  not  forget  Grandma  ('offin"?  i-ai-d  play- 
ing and  mneiral  inetrunient. 

Mother-in-law  Rebecca  Hadley  died  in  1882,  in 
her  ninety-third  year.  She  was  the  1:im  of  her  gen- 
eration on  that  side,  leaving  behind  a  hle^scJ  memory. 
The  seven  years  that  slie  lived  with  its  j-o  taxed  my 
wife's  strength  that  she  began  t/i  fail  in  health  and 
vigor,  and  in  two  years  an  inenrable  cB'i-'cr  developed 
in  her  right  breast,  which  continued  u-  ^mw  for  nearly 
two  years,  then,  at  the  urgent  aJvice  of  all  our  friends, 
we  at.  hisl  consented  to  have  a  surgical  (,|>eralion  per^ 
formed.  By  it  all  her  right  bn-atft  was  removed,  leav- 
ing a  wound  extending  I>ack  eight  inche«^  It  was  a 
verv  dangerous  ojteration,  but  skillfully  performed 
by  ex|>erienced  surgeons.  The  wound  liealed  slowly, 
but  seemingly  surely,  and  we  began  to  hope  that 
danger  was  passed.  One  of  the  physicians,  however, 
said  in  a  year  it  wouhl  n-appear.  Although  the  sore 
Iwaled,  and  she  was  cheerful  and  apparently  in  rea- 
sonable health,  exactly  at  the  end  of  one  year  it 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  returning,  and  in  a  few 
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weeks  was  well-detined  and  very  painful;  and  all  hope 
was  gone.  It  steadily  inerease<l,  and  in  a  year  the 
former  wound  was  an  ulcer  terrible  to  see  and  more 
terrible  to  endure.  She  began  to  waste  away  with 
a  complication  of  diseases.  For  the  last  nine  months 
of  h^r  life  her  sutfe»ring8  were  so  great  that  she  had 
to  take  nior|)hine  nearly  all  the  time,  an<l  she  was 
so  re<hice<l  and  temler  that  it  was  difficult  to  care  for 
her  without  producing  pain,  but  l>y  wmstant  atten- 
tion I  learned  t4)  reliove  her  t<>  some  extent.  For 
several  months  T  rarelv  loft  her  bed  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  for  many  weeks  did  not  undress  to  sleep. 
In  our  weary,  lonely  wat<'hes  by  night,  we  ofteji 
talked  over  our  lives  and  the  seemingly  near  ap- 
proach of  the  end,  for  my  strength  was  rapidly  fail- 
ing, and  we  had  much  anxiety  lest  I  might  give  out 
before  she  j)asse<l  away.  She  often  spoke  of  my  mi- 
raculous sun'ival  of  former  wounds,  and  firmly  be- 
lieve<l  that  I  was  especially  spared  to  take  care  of 
her  in  her  last  days.  And  so  we  waitefl,  watchexl 
and  struggled  on,  both  failing  in  slow  but  sure  de- 
cline, until  T  su<ldenly  gave  out  and  sank  under  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  was  imme<liately  attacked  with 
erysipelas.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  cjase 
was  hopeless,  but  Xathan  D.  Al})erts<m  t^iok  me  into 
a  room,  and  did  not  leave  me  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
for  sixteen  days,  and  I  was  saved.      But  lost  to  n<iarly 
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hII  tlmt  wtt6  Initisjiiriiig  artiuiiil,  iiry  mini!  wandcrrcd 
off  into  ilist^nl.  laiidti.  I  wcniet]  to  visit  cnuiitriee  and 
cities  that  were  ao  real  t.Lat  ibt-  pictures  have  not 
yet  fad«l,  and  occasionally  my  clairvoyant  visiona 
returned  for  l>rief,  but  startling  momenta.  To  go 
back  to  my  wife,  who  continued  to  aink  after  I  failed, 
though  it  seeniMl  a  special  Providence  sent  a  nuree 
to  fill  njy  place,  and  she  did  not  lack  for  care.  She 
retained  her  consciousness  up  to  the  last  breath,  and 
ahnost  her  last  words  were:  "Send  some  suitable  per- 
son to  take  care  of  Addison  when  I  pass  away." 
When  I  was  t^iM  she  was  gone  I  seemed  to  under- 
stand, hut  alasl  il  was  not  so.  I  was  so  weak  and 
cxhaiiat«>d  that  it  was  «everal  weeks  before  I  could 
fully  comprehend  my  situation  and  lose.  To  neif^h- 
bors  and  friends  1  seemed  ipiite  natural,  but  my 
daughter  and  sisfer-in-Iaw  knew  that  T  was  far  from 
heiap.  out  of  danger,  not  even  capable  of  taking  care 
of  myself,  biit  under  their  <are  my  strength  of  body 
and  mind  came  slowly  back.  Then  the  sense  of  utter 
loneliwsR  was  so  ovorjiowering  that  it  was  aluiost 
more  than  ray  weakness  could  bear,  but  tlie  Lord  gave 
ine  power  to  still  hope  and  trust  his  protecting  arm 
amid  my  helplesaneaa;.  My  wife  died  March  Mb, 
1889,  in  the  (i«th  year  of  her  age. 


(niAPTEK  SIX. 


Trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast — Going  Through  the  Cen- 
tral lioute  to  Oregon — Stop  at  Indian  School — 
Ocean  Voyage  to  San  Francisco — Meet  My  Son  and 
go  With  Ilini  to  Carson  City— Return  Through 
Southern  California,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  etc. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  line  of  travel  again.  Be^ 
fore  my  wife's  affliction  came  on,  I  took  another 
exploring  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  make  a  more  ex- 
tended examination  of  the  reputed  great  fruit  region. 
Many  horticulturists  requested  me  to  keep  an  eye 
out  for  the  interest  of  horticulture  in  general,  and 
for  individual  trade  in  particular. 

My  route  was  by  way  of  Danville  and  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois;  Burlington  and  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  From  there  over  the  Union  Pa- 
cific up  Platte  Valley.  Some  years  before  Dr.  Allen 
Furnas,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor,  and  I  had  an 
invitation  to  visit  Nebraska  State  Fair,  which  we  did, 
and  aft<?r  its  ijose  looked  around  over  the  new  state. 

(MS) 
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We  went  to  Keumey  JuuctioD,  as  far  ad  settlemuntB 
extended;  this  gave  a  tijlerably  clear  idea  of  the  rich 
agricultural  state.  Beyoud  Kearuej-  Junction  all  was 
new,  and  from  Utere  I  began  taking  permanent  mental 
pictures  of  tlie  wide  expanse  of  luxuriant  prairie 
grasd  that  filled  the  river  valley  and  crowned  the 
rolling  hill,  with  large  herda  of  cattle  feeding  on  the 
hillside,  with  the  typioal  cowboy  in  charge,  for  he 
waa  one  of  the  distinctive  charaotere  of  American 
life  at  that  time,  and  no  Ameriiiau  character  will 
sooner  disappear,  and  when  gone  be  so  little  under- 
atood. 

When  the  Indians  of  our  vast  plains  were  finally 
subdued  and  placed  on  reservations,  there  were  many 
millions  of  at-res  of  pai^ture  land  made  aetmasibie,  and 
90OU  great  n»iul>eni  of  cattle  took  the  piact;  of  the 
rapidly -disappearing  bulfalo;  and  hardy,  brave,  ad- 
ventumus  men  were  nee*ied  !j>  take  charge  of  the 
herds  tliat  spread  out  over  the  expanse.  Sometimes 
a  herdsman  (cowboy)  would  take  his  herd  of  cattle 
or  sheep  hundreiia  of  miles  fn>m  the  frontier,  and  be 
away  from  humanity  for  months,  leading  a  terribly 
lonely  life.  Aa  might  lie  expected,  the  isolation  from 
home,  and  surrounded  with  privation  and  danger, 
often  enoountering  the  ferocious  wolf  ajid  more-to-be- 
dreaded  grizzly  bear,  and  still  oftener  wandering  c-at- 
tle  thieves  and  freebooters,  with  whon;  he  bod  many 
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deadly  conflicts,  staiiiju'd  upon  his  character  peculiar 
traits  not  found  elsewhere.  J^ut  their  lives  were  not 
wliolly  devoid  of  com jn^nsa ting  elements.  Besides 
the  large  gains  in  business,  they  soi»n  became  a  law 
unto  themselves,  and  for  a  few  years,  during  their 
highest  glory,  (?ould  defy  tlii'  outside  world.  Many 
tim(*s  they  set  aside  st^ite  laws  in  land  claims,  and  were 
not  easily  controlled;  but  (eventually  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  settlements  encroache<l  on  their  domain,  and 
the  small  farmers  with  barbed  wire  fence,  acconi- 
plishe<l  mon»  and  much  faster  than  the  appeals  to  state 
law  or  (M^casioiMil  collisions  and  loss  of  life.  But  the 
cowlK>y,  like  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  will  return  no  more. 

This  boundless  expanse  of  grass  continue<l  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  up  the  Platte  River  valley  into  the 
Colorado,  but  before  rt*aching  the  latter  it  was  un- 
mistakablv  evident  <m  everv  side  that  we  were  out 
of  the  rain  l)elt,  and  into  the  great  irrigation 
region.  Stunt e<l  siige  bnish  and  sand  burs  apj)eared; 
the  ever-j)resent  red  ants,  with  their  little  mounds  of 
sand  thr(>wn  up,  wen*  busy  everywhere.  The  beau- 
tiful green  was  gone,  and  as  far  as  one  could  see  it 
was  bro\m  and  s<*ar,  giving  things  a  loi»k  of  sad 
sterilitv. 

The  tc>wn  of  Greely  and  its  adjoining  settle- 
ment was  off  the  main  Tnion  Pacific  line,  but  I  was 
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anxious  to  aee  the  i-eeult  o£  irrigation,  as  that  exi>eri- 
meat  was  claimed  to  be  a  graiiil  success,  so  1  went 
that  way  and  stripped  for  a  time  to  see  and  atndy  tor 
myself.  Never  was  I  more  surprised  and  pleased 
with  the  result.  I  at  onoe  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  grand  future  for  all  our  vaat  tracts  of  arid,  <iesert 
region,  for  as  a  consequpucp  irf  the  trial  at  Greely  I 
saw  the  triumph  <if  i-oinitifr  ape?,  and  I  luivf  imi  yet 
lost  my  eiilhnriiasiii,  Fmin  (iii'«'ly  a  sliort  nni  v.^ms 
made  to  Denver,  whicli  liail  become  celebraletl  by  ita 
j)roximity  to  Pike's  Peak  and  the  fninoiis  gold  Itelt 
near  by,  liiit  it  wa,t  like  other  young.  pretJiirinus 
cities — had  much  to  leani  and  some  things  tn  iinlciini. 
From  DenviT  we  went  north  to  the  main  line,  and 
soon  entereiJ  ihc  Rjx-ky  Mountain  rangi-.  Fmm 
there  it  wa*  up  grade  through  constantly  varying 
mouutiain  *'enery.  Soniclinnv  it  wiis  nf  :>iir|iassing 
beauty,  o|>eiiing  out  to  view  as  we  turned  some  groat 
«pur  on  the  mountain  side,  showing  valleys  and  hills 
blended  in  a  vast  panorama  that  is  not  easily  foi^otten. 
Many  peojde,  as  they  ascend  the  Great  Divide, 
are  almost  exhausted  by  the  rarifled  mountain  air.  I 
never  felt  any  unpleamnt  sensation,  but  on  the  con- 
trary have  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  buoyancy  not 
felt  in  plain  or  valley.  At  the  summit,  in  Sherman's 
Pass,  there  is  a  large  pyramidal  monument,  which 
mark.4  the  highest  grade  in  the  range.     This  point  la 
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dreaded  by  people  with  weak  lungs.  Many  men  tri^d 
to  run  the  length  of  the  train,  but  few  could  do  it 
without  being  out  of  breath.  On  account  of  the 
elevation  the  stop  is  always  short  at  that  point.  The 
scene  in  some  directions  is  grand,  but  in  others  it  is 
like  a  gentle,  rolling  country.  We  were  on  the  great 
summit  level,  and  were  hardly  conscious  of  the  regu- 
lar, but  rapid,  descent  as  we  went  down  into  the  great 
treeless  region  that  lies  between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains. 

Descending  westward,  we  reached  the  valleys  of 
the  head  streams  of  the  North  Platte.  The  principal 
of  these  are  I^ramie  and  Medicine  Bow  rivers,  which 
head  in  the  North  Park,  and  cross  the  great  Laramie 
plains,  and  finally  emerge  from  the  mountains  and 
start  for  their  long  journey  to  the  Missouri.  All  this 
vast  pasture  laiul  was  occupied  by  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, which  pivsonted  an  impressive  view  when  seen 
covering:  the  distant  hills  and  the  fieW  glass  reveale<l 
the  ever-present  cowboy,  sometimes  single,  and  again 
two  and  three  together,  but  otherwise  alone  amid  the 
wide  expanse. 

A  section  l)oss  on  the  road  had  laid  bv  some 
money  and  investe^l  in  a  small  lot  of  cattle  and  put 
them  in  charge  of  a  15-year-old  son,  who  <lelighte<l 
in  the  ^^^Id  life.  The  little  herd  had  now  grown  to 
2,000,  and  the  boy  had  become  a  man.     That  morning 
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at  a  sl«tn.>ii  on  ulitail.  As  we  iwared 
engiuwr  blew  a.  tatUni  on  Lib  whistle.  The  boea 
sjinuig  W  his  feet,  saying,  "Charlie  is  coming!"  and 
aure  enough,  looking  out  to  the  north,  a  rider  was 
seen  coming  across  the  plain  at  full  sjteed,  waving  his 
f8}i  in  ajiawer  to  the  saliilp.  When  he  t-anie  up  his 
fat-e  was  all  aglow  with  the  ex<'ilem<-nt  of  a  twenty- 
mile  ride  to  meet  the  train.  lie  was  greeted  with 
hearty  eheere  by  the  trainmen,  anil  the  father  was 
provid  of  his  son,  a  noble  specimen  of  manh(»od  and 
a  model  cowliov.  From  that  bose  and  father  I  learned 
much  of  the  every  day  life  uf  cattle  herding,  its  dan- 
ger, losses  and  protitii. 

As  we  passed  on  westward  across  the  rolling 
l^ains,  among  rough,  rocky  hills,  we  began  to  realize 
that  wp  were  in  the  great  summit  level  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  great,  central  fountain  of  nearly  alt  our  large 
rivers.  Soon  we  reached  the  wonderful  Green  River 
valley,  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado  of  the  west. 
Here  we  found  a  combination  of  strong  contradictory 
phenomena.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  same  central  up- 
land, amid  jjerjietual  unoiv,  yet  its  waters  for  many 
tnileg  are  ao  alkaline  and  bitter  that  it  is  not  fit  to 
drink  without  boiling;'even  the  pasture  lands  are  use- 
less. The  grass  i»  so  bitter  that  cattle  cannot  live 
on  it;  even  the  wild  deer  and  butfalo  never  freijuent 
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this  region.  There  is  one  relebrated  spring  or  large 
fountain  that  yields  tlwi  nn>6t  noisome  and  intensely 
acrid  water  known.  Yet  it  is  a  wonderful  country; 
behind  us  was  the  headwater  of  tlie  Platte  river,  to 
the  southeast  the  Arkansas,  to  the  northeast  and  north 
is  the  liead  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Snake  ( ( Jolumbia), 
and  we  are  on  the  (^olorado,  while  150  mih^s  wevstward 
is  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  bawin;  and 
greatest  of  all,  250  miles  north,  is  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

At  Granger  we  left  the  main  Uni<m  Pa<dti<',  line 
and  soon  entered  tlie  Bear  river  country,  where  the 
river  is  running  north,  and  in  a  short  time  came  to 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  strange,  vol<»anic 
region.  Bear  river  originally  was  a  branch  of  Snake' 
river,  but  some  local  (Nmvulsion  has  thn>wn  up  a 
short  range  of  mountains  right  across  its  course,  fonn- 
ing  Bear  Lake,  and  turning  the  river  back  into  the 
great  basin  an<l  emptying  it  into  Salt  I^ke.  This  is 
only  one  of^many  such  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
by  volcanic  action,  and  to  an  eye  open  to  such  thingB, 
this  whole  great,  central  treeless  territory  is  full  of  in- 
terest; for  on  every  side  is  evidence  of  comparatively 
fearful  volcani<»  a<*tivity,  and  one  looking  for  the  won- 
derful cannot  afford  to  travel  during  the  night. 

I  turned  asi<le  at  P<H*atello,  and  went  north  to 
Idaho  Falls  to  sc^e  that  n.»gion  then  just  opened  to 
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Betllemenl,  and  whicrh  was  siipjKiseil  to  \\f  a  jilacc  o£ 
iinich  promise.  Some  (Ia;vs  were  ajient  in  tn<m)iiug 
over  the  valley,  among  sage  hriiBli  and  nnmerous 
jack  rabbits.  Aft«>r  seeing  the  soil  and  the  inexhatiat- 
ilile  supply  of  water  in  Snake  river,  it  was  easy  to  pre- 
diel  the  fiitiire  of  that  valley,  for  it  was  a  manel  of 
fertility  and  proiiiictiveness.  t'pon  returning  to  Po- 
cat^llo  the  journey  was  reeiimed  down  Snake  Eiver 
valley  and  across  tlie  wide  plain.  To  the  average 
passenger  the  enrroiindings  were  dreary,  desolate  and 
repulsive;  hnt  not  so  with  lue,  fur  there  before  me, 
written  in  raised  stone,  was  the  history  of  the  I'oim- 
try.  In  many  places  tliero  is  not  an  a<Te  of  surface 
lint  lias  a  half  dozen  craters  from  four  to  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
Those  irratera  were  formed  when  the  preat  lake  of 
Tiielted  matter  was  (■(M>linp  and  crusting  over.  ^Vnen 
the  <'nist  was  the  i-onsistency  of  Inker's  dough,  great 
bubljles  of  steam  would  escape  through  the  plastic 
covering,  which  left  the  opening  only  partially  cloeed, 
and  it  *oou  hardened  into  stone,  and  there  they  Atiind 
simple  and  plain  as  a  printed  page.  The  low  ranges 
of  adjacent  nioiinlains  show  that  they  have  first  Ijeen 
fomie<l  of  this  |ilastic  material,  rolled  and  twisted  into 
great  folds,  then  siibsecniently  shivered  and  shattered 
by  internal  convulsions,  accompanied  by  volcanic  fire 
that  won-hed  and  blackene<l  the  broken  roi-ks. 
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Everj'  mile  of  the  journey  across  the  plain  and 
down  the  valley  was  full  of  interest,  for  on  every  side 
was  evidence  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  phenomena 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
continent  and  the  world,  so  far  as  known  to  modem 
scientists  and  geologists. 

The  mind  can  in  time  grow  weary  of  remember- 
ing and  st^»ring  away,  even  though  it  be  things  both 
sublime  and  beautiful  with  which  it  is  dealing.  So 
it  was  a  relief  to  reach  the  wild  regiim  of  the  Owyhee 
river,  past  the  railroad  junction  of  the  then  noisy, 
lK)asting,  gambling  little  place  known  as  Boise  City, 
which,  though  of  ill-rei)ute,  had  a  future  before  it 
that  time  alone  could  develop.  At  Huntington  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  wild,  incomprehen- 
sible territories.  The  mountains  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  up  bv  contending  eross  <*urn'nt6  of  volcanic 
energy.  In  some  j)laces  two  of  these  contending 
fon*es  seem  to  have  met  and  made  chop  sea  of  the 
mountains  and  hills.  It  is  a  wild,  interesting  ride 
thnnigh  the  Seven  Devils  and  Blue  Mount4iin  ranges, 
with  every  conceivable  combination  of  dark  ravines, 
dizzy  heights  and  secluded  valleys;  a  perfect  medley 
of  romantic  scenerv. 

At  Pendleton  we  reached  the  celebrated  valley 
of  the  (  Vdumbia  river,  and  at  Umatilla  we  came  to  the 
river  itM-lf.     Of  this  stream  it  iiiav  ]>e  said,  there  are 


few  more  inttireating  in  the-  world,  and  not  one  that 
drains  3«ch  a  wonderful  country.  It  is  the  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  the  great  internal  empire,  as  it  is  called, 
all  of  Idaho,  the  western  ]>art  of  Montana,  part  of 
British  Columbia,  Oregon  and  Washington.  Within 
this  area  every  fomi  of  volcanic  force  has  been  in 
active  operation,  produtring  results  not  found  else- 
where, and  not  exl^eIled  in  the  terrible,  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

From  IJniatitla  the  raibvad  follows  tlic  river; 
and  it  is  in  aight  ranch  of  the  time,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  the  di.>*tauee  but  what  is  full  of  l>eanty,  with 
ever  changing  views  aud  sublime  grouping  of  moun- 
tains as  a  background.  There  is  one  point  that  no  tour- 
ist should  fail  to  see,  or  to  be  awake  antl  on  the  look- 
out for.  At  a  l>end  in  the  river  as  we  neared  the 
('asciide  rauge  of  mountains,  Mt.  Hood  suddenly 
came  into  view,  standing  high  above  all  the  interven- 
ing aummiti),  ch>rhe)l  with  {>er{>etual  snow,  which 
sparkled  in  the  morning  snnHght  like  a  great  phos- 
phore^ent  cone  of  fire.  It  bursts  n]x>a  one  so  un- 
exi)eete<Ily  ami  is  so  much  like  a  meteor  flash,  that 
the  vision  tixes^  itself  on  tlie  memory  so  deeply  that 
few  of  the  many  who  thus  see  it  will  ever  forget  it. 

From  the  moment  we  caught  sight  of  Mt  Hood 
the  interest  increased,  fi>r  on  every  side  we  saw  evi- 
deutrc  of  the  mighty  convulsions  that  have  shakon 
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tliis  whole  region  in  the  past.  We  now  travelled 
through  a  country  which  is  the  richest  in  fossil  de- 
posits of  pre-historic  times  -of  any  place  in  the  world. 
This  is  esixK»ially  the  case  up  the  valley  of  the  John 
Day  river,  which  conies  in  from  the  south  and  the 
plains  of  Des  Chutes  river.  The  beds  of  the  streams, 
the  banks  and  bluffs,  the  foot-hills  and  sometimes  the 
mountain  sides,  abound  in  petrifactions  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  make  a  fossil  collector  go  into  ecstasies 
over  the  evidences  of  fonner  life  in  this  now  comr* 
paratively  desolate  place. 

Probably  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country 
which  have  a  greater  interest  to  the  geologist,  or  intel- 
ligent fanner,  than  the  Grand  Dalles,  the  great  rapids 
and  falls  of  the  (\>lumbia  river  wh<jre  it  makes  its 
passage  through  the  Cas(^ade  range  of  mountains. 
For  unknown  ages  the  river  has  l)een  cutting  its  way 
through  the  range.  When  it  fii-st  began  it  was  four 
or  live  thousand  feet  alx»ve  its  present  level,  and  a 
great  inland  sea  (^3vorerl  the  area  of  the  int^emal 
empire. 

It  is  won<lerful  to  l)ehold  how  the  work  has 
slowly  progressed  in  wearing  away  the  nxik.  In 
places  there  have  been  perpendicular  falls  of  a  thous- 
and feet,  ever  varying  and  changing  until  it  is  now 
C4>ntined  at  The  Dalhia  projHir,  to  a  channel  of  a 
few  hun<lre<]    tWt  wide,  through  which  the    water 
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ni.shi*  at  lightning  speed.  No  invwitioTi  of  man  can 
rver  navigaU;  those  fearful  rapide.  Like  the  Niagara 
river,  it  is  sl<iwly  detpwiing  the  g*irge  and  working  up 
Btreaiu,  Imt  it  has  no  lake  U>  drain;  its  labor  is  donf  in 
that  line.  The  scene  at  Harper's  Ferry  will  give  a 
faint  idea  of  the  higher  and  grander  scene  at  the 
puHsagc-  of  the  Columbia  through  the  Cascade  range. 
It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  things  are  on  a  wider 
and  grander  sifale  as  we  go  west  across  the  eontinent. 
The  yilains  are  wider,  tJie  momitaiiis  more  rugged 
and  higher,  the  voleanir  enerp;\'  has  lieen  greater,  the 
natural  wonders  more  ast'>ui§hing.  and  the  aneient  life 
hwB  Ik^ji  more  gigantic  and  abundant.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  in  the  past,  a."  well  as  in  the  pre-tent,  is  a»- 
t^Miishing,  and  thev  are  taller  and  larger  than  any 
oth<T  land;  the  depiisitK  of  gold  are  more  abundant, 
and  the  future  of  hiinian  deveUipnieRt  more  ideal  and 
more  ai«ure<l. 

It  was  not  only  tlii^e  siibiitne  scenes  that  gave 
me  an  aliwirbing  and  thrilling  interest  in  all  that 
I)asse<].  but  I  waw  full  of  a  pilent  and  deep  feeling  of 
triiinijih  in  my  heart,  that  I  hail  at  lael  rea<-hed  the 
ideal  land  of  my  early  life.  Forty  years  before, 
when  I  left  my  Candina  home.  Oregon  was  to  be  the 
ultimate  rcsiing  plaee,  and  through  all  the  interven- 
ing years  the  hope  i>f  i>ne  clay  reaching  there  had 
never  left  me;  and  now  I  felt  a  glow  i-f  exultation  aud 
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thankfiilnees  that  I  had  at  last  realized  my  life  dream, 
and  as  the  train  whirlcKl  j)ast  and  through  the  ever- 
changing  scenes,  down  the  magnificent  river,  my  joy 
can  better  be  imagine<l  than  expressed.  The  impulse 
witliin  was  to  give  one  long,  continuous  shoul  of 
victory. 

In  this  overland  trip  there  were  three  other  ex- 
plorers who,  in  like  manner,  were  alive  to  all  that 
passed.  One  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  bee  culture; 
then  there  was  the  man  who  dealt  in  blooded  horses, 
and  a  shn^wd  real  (»st^te  man.  When  we  landed  at 
Portland  all  were  full  to  overflowing  and  eager  to 
see  the  promised  land,  but  l)efore  parting  we  agreed 
to  meet  again  and  compare  notes.  The  man  inter- 
ested in  bees  went  up  and  over  the  Coast  range  to  the 
west  to  the  honev  belt;  the  horse  dealer  went  into 
ecstasies  over  the  splendid  horses  seen  in  Portland,  and 
from  there  he  went  up  the  grand  Willamette  Valley; 
the  real  estat-e  man  l>e<*ame  incog,  with  eyes  and  ears 
o{)en,  while  I  sprea<l  out  up  the  valley  and  among 
the  f<K>thilLs  and  inimensf*  forests.  T  had  several 
objec^tivc  points  and  puqK>ses,  one  ()f  which  was  the 
government  Indian  school,  five  miles  north  of  Salem, 
the  cajutjil,  where  1  found  my  old  friend,  W.  F. 
Harvey,  and  my  young  cousin,  William  V.  Coffin, 
the  formcT  superintending  physician,  the  latter  super- 
intx»ndent  in  charge  of  the  school.      A  few  days  were 
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sfteut  at  the  s'.'lmoi,  where  I  hail  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  obsening  twenty-lwi>  different  types  of 
native  Indiana,  ineludin^  two  from  Alaska. 

The  whool  was  locate<l  in  a  dense  forest,  which 
tlie  Indian  boys  were  cutting  down  and  burning.  I 
was  struck  witli  tlie  size  of  one  tree  they  cut,  and 
measured  it  airroes  the  stump  as  well  as  its  length. 
It  was  14  feet  in  diameter  and  220  feet  long.  It  waa 
the  largest  tree  in  the  clearing,  but  a  few  himdred 
yards  aouth  I  found  several  still  larger  and  taller. 
To  the  east  of  the  school,  and  acroa^  the  railroad,  waa 
a  magnificent  forest  of  giant  tree6  that  looked  as 
though  it  would  be  a  sin  to  destroy  for  any  purpose 
or  under  any  pret«nae. 

While  at  the  st^hool  a  telegram  waa  telephoned 
froiri  Salem  for  me  from  my  *>n  in  C'arson,  Nevada, 
inquiring  wlietlw-r  I  was  in  that  part  "f  the  world, 
t'pon  replying,  aiurther  t'ame  asking  when  I  could 
meet  him  at  the  Lick  House,  San  Francisco.  The 
time  tables  of  the  sailing  of  steamers  was  consulted, 
and  a  date  fixed  for  me  to  nail  from  Portland.  This 
8hort<?neil  my  stay  in  Oregon  a  few  days,  bnt  I  was 
the  more  airtive  in  exploring.  At  Salem  the  State 
Fair  waa  in  full  tide,  where  all  kinds  of  possible,  and 
a  few  impossible,  productions  were  on  exhibition;  but 
among  the  many  grand  things  the  display  of  fruit 
wa»  th«  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  apples,  pears,  cherrioa, 
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}>riim*s,  pluiiKs,  (piinccs  and  hardv  varieties  of  i^niall 
fruits.  My  knowledge  of  fruit  told  me  at  once  that 
Oregon  was  destined  to  lead  the  world  in  these  va- 
rieties, and  sul)se(jutait  rt^sults  have  proved  it. 

While  at  Salem  1  saw  a  (•owlK)y  perfonn  a  feat  of 
courage  and  skill  that  was  wonderful.  Two  very 
lai^e  and  powerful  horses  harnesseJ  to  an  express 
wagon  took  fright,  and  dashed  oflF  at  breakneck  speed, 
and  the  driver  was  powerless  to  do  anything.  The 
cowboy  was  sitting  on  his  small,  wirv'  horse,  looking 
at  a  train  of  cars  coming  in.  His  attention  was  called 
to  the  ninaway  teaui  bv  the  shouting.  He  looked 
for  a  moment,  took  in  the  situation,  then  dashed  after 
them  like  a  flash  and  was  soon  beside  the  off  horse, 
which  ho  caught  by  the  bridle  and  jerked  its  head 
up  and  back.  At  the  same  time  he  swung  about  four 
feet  of  the  end  of  his  lariat  like  a  whip  lash  across 
the  nose  of  the  other  horse.  In  thirty  or  forty  steps 
he  bnmght  them  to  a  dead  halt,  then  briefly  said  to 
the  excit<*(l  driver,  **Now  you  have  them,"  and  can- 
t-ered  slowly  back  to  his  former  position.  But  it  is 
due  his  intelligent  horse  to  say  of  it  that  it  acted 
its  part  as  though  it  understood  just  what  must  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it.  While  the  rider's  hands  were 
both  employed  with  the  horses,  it  kept  its  place, 
and  at  the  right  moment  braced  itself  for  the  final 
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tug  that  bmught  them  around.     The  eagacit;  of  thou 
traiiieil  horses  ib  uiarveloua. 

Another  example  of  a  cowboy  and  hia  horse. 
A  lai^i?,  stainpe(Hiig  sl«er  had  been  lassoed,  l>ul,  in 
the  liret  frantic  struggle  it  tbrew  the  horae  and  rider 
in  tlie  road.  The  man  was  somewhat  shaken  up,  but 
the  horse  sprang  to  its  feet,  tightened  the  lasso,  and 
kept  the  infuriated  animal  in  the  road,  and  had  taken 
it  suefessfiilly  nearly  a  mile  before  over-taken  by 
its  master.  Sometimes  the  steer  would  make  a  dea- 
perate  lunge  and  try  to  gore  the  horae,  but  it  always 
dashed  off  in  the  right  dire<'tion,  keeping  the  lasso 
taut,  and  often  gaining  a  hundre<l  yanl.i  of  lieadway 
by  this  maneuver.  Every  effort  of  the  steer  tn  break 
away  was  promptly  and  intelligently  thwarteil.  No 
man  i-ould  have  done  better.  The  lasso  was  firmly 
fasteneil  to  the  saddle,  which  was  as  fimily  fastened 
to  the  horse.  In  many  instani'es  these  horses  have 
displayed  as  much  discernment  as  the  best  shepherd 
dog  in  herding  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  time  to  leave  Oregon  was  m  arranged  that 
1  eould  meet  my  fellow-explorers  at  Portland,  and 
we  had  a  very  interesting  meeting.  The  inforioa- 
tion  received  and  given  was  invaluable.  It  was  al- 
most like  an  actual  experience,  and  each  felt  that  it 
was  reliable.  None  were  so  completely  enthused  as 
the  bee  cnltunst;  he  had  seen  whole  oar  loada  of  honey 
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shipjH»d  by  oiu'  man;  it  wius  something  almost  l)eyon4l 
belief,  but  lit*  was  hen<*rf<)rth  t-o  be  an  Ore^^on  bee 
keeper.  The  hoi-iH*'  dealrr  ha<l  seleete*!  tlie  llogue 
RivtT  valley  for  a  l)l<x)de<l  horse  farm.  The  real  estate 
man  siiw  what  has  since  come  to  pass — the  growth 
of  East  Portland  and  the  fortunes  to  Ik?  thus  gained — 
and  ho  is  n<»w  happy  at  the  thought  of  his  foresight. 
While  1  related  all  that  had  Ihmmi  st*en  and  done,  but 
withheld  judgment  until  1  had  s(mmi  more,  though 
agiiHMUg  with  the  convi<*tions  and  conclusions  of  my 
friends. 

T  took  steamer  at  1  Portland  for  San  Fran(*im».o, 
the  overland  railroad  not  being  completed  at  that  time. 
In  crossing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  strong 
wind  wa.-^  blowing,  making  a  chop  s(^a,  which  caused 
the  steamer  to  lav  off  from  land  and  run  well  out  to 
sea.  Though  rough,  there  was  nothing  sensational 
al>out  the  voyages  cxce])ting  to  those  who  had  genuine 
sea  sickness.  To  them  th(*re  were  many  sensational 
periods,  and  probably  memories  not  yet  gone.  One 
day  a  3ch<x>l  of  whal«?s,  a  dozen  or  more,  passe<l  us. 
One  laqye  fellow  rose  within  tifty  feet  of  the  ship 
and  spouted  his  two  jets  of  water  high  in  the  air;  then 
laid  almost  still  a  minute  or  more,  taking  in  his  long 
breath  of  fresh  air:  then,  with  a  sudden,  rolling  plunge 
was  out  of  sight.  Although  the  steamer  was  making 
good  sikxmI  and  going  the  same  way,  the  whales  soon 
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(litwpijcared  in  the  distance  Hhiuul,  Uic  last  jcl*  of 
water,  as  seen  tliroiigli  the  glass,  not  rising  but  six  to 
ten  feet  above  the  waves. 

The  approach  to  the  Golden  Gate  was  full  of 
interest  aside  frnui  the  natural  scenery  and  wonderful 
topographical  aurrouudings.  In  one  of  my  aerial 
dreams,  or  <dairvoyant  visions,  I  had  seamed  to  stand 
with  Miltjin  Hadley  on  a  hill  and  Iwk  nut  to  sea 
through  the  Golden  Gat*  into  the  past  years;  hence 
I  waB  anxious  t<j  see  all  the  islands  and  hilltops  that 
Burrouniled  the  hay.  WHien  I  reached  the  landing, 
my  son  and  his  wife  met  me  at  tJie  gangwav  and  we 
had  a  happy  meeting,  for  it  had  l)een  several  years 
since  he  had  gone  west,  and  I  was  charmed  ami  de- 
lighted to  meet  his  benntiful  young  wife.  She  was 
one  of  the  few  to  whom  the  best  of  photographs  do 
not  do  justiee. 

For  a  few  days  my  son  showed  me  the  wonders 
iif  the  city  and  its  surronndingft.  One  of  iln'  points 
which  engaged  our  att<*ntion  was  the  Cliff  House, 
ac.rfjsB  the  neck  of  the  c^wst,  where  hundreds  of  bark- 
ing seals  occupied  a  group  of  rocks  rising  out  of  the 
water  near  shore.  They  keep  up  a  constant  noise  very 
much  like  fox  hounds  on  a  hot  trail.  These  seals  are 
protected  hy  the  government,  and  are  about  all  thst 
have  es<'aped  destniction.  We  next  viewed  the  scene 
of  the  sand  lot  speculation.     Twenty-five   or    thirty 
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\ears  ago  the  rity  iirulortook — wiiiit  wjh  looked  u]u)n 
as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  humbugs  of  the  time — 
to  remove  some  sand  hills  ai.d  Jill  up  a  part  of  the  bay. 
The  project  entered  into  loeal  and  state  politics,  and 
was  long  drawn  out  and  violent;  but  the  sand  hillfi 
were  j>lueked  up  and  east  into  the  spot  9ele<*.ted,  and 
now  the  bay  is  filled.  The  place  where  the  sand  hills 
stood  is  now  the  (tenter  of  business,  and  the  most 
valuable  property  in  the  city. 

The  whole  place  was  interesting  to  me,  for  my 
brother-in-law,  Milton  Hadley,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  in  the  early  days,  when  honest  people 
arose  in  arms  to  ex|>el  the  blacklegs,  swindlers  and 
robbers  who  ha<l  control  of  the  cnty  and  state;  but  this 
has  gone  into  history  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It 
was  int-eresting  to  see  the  pla(*e  where  the  citizens 
built  the  gunny-bag  fort  and  established  their  head- 
quarters, tried,  condemned  and  hanged  the  robbers. 

San  Francis<*o  is  one  of  the  two  wonderful  cities 
of  the  world  where  two  or  more  people  from  every 
civilized  nation  can  meet  and  talk  together;  the  cli- 
mate is  not  too  i^old  fur  those  from  the  tropics,  nor 
too  warm  for  those  from  the  poles.  ( 'airo,  in  Egypt, 
is  the  other  city. 

We  next  went  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  my  son's 
home,  where  I  :speiit  some  weeks  among  the  wild 
mountains.  I  made  a  trip  by  Tucker  to  and  around 
Lake  Zahoe,  one  of  the  strange  lake  phenomena  not 
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t'«Ml_v  cxiilainptl.  It  is  6,:iU0  feet  aUive  tlie  sea  level, 
Biuiil  snow  and  ive;  vel  ite  waters  never  freeze,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  altuoephere.  It  is  nearly  2,000 
fc«t  dee])  and  siirruunded  by  mountain  peaks,  and 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  extinct  crater  and  outlet 
t<j  a  vast  volcjtnic  area,  though  twenty  miles  long  and 
twelve  wide. 

Neflr  Carson  City  is  anotlier  remarkable  object 
ntit  fiirpaseeil  in  any  comer  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
footprinte  of  men,  animals  and  birds  foimd  in  a  solid 
rock  fonnation,  wlien  excavating  in  the  yard  of  the 
8tat«  priMin.  When  I  tirst  eaw  these  imprints  of  a 
|iasl  geologic  age  it  tilled  me  vith  iiioxpi-esr^ible  o?lon- 
ishmcnt,  for  here  were  traces  of  being;^  who  had  existed 
long,  long  liefore  the  fonsi!  fnnns  on  John  l>ny  river 
had  fieen  the  light.  'ITiey  were  back  of  the  prison 
buildings,  wliere  the  heavy  sandstjjne  rises  in  a  hill 
("0  U}  100  feet  high.  An  acre  or  more  had  l)ecn  ex- 
i-avated  for  building  atone  twenty  to  thirty  feet  at 
the  east,  sr)uth  and  west  walls.  As  they  pr<^re88ed 
the  layers  of  stone  varie<l  in  thickneee  from  two  to  six 
fiwt.  At  the  depth  mentioned  a  layer  was  uncovered 
showing  footprints  of  huge  elephants,  giant  men,  in- 
numerable birds,  deer,  hotws,  dogs  or  wolves,  a  huge 
elk,  a  gigantic  bird,  and  other  wholly  unknown  ani- 
mals. The  tracks  had  been  made  in  a  stiff  clay,  about 
aix  inches  deep :  then  it  hardened  and  had  l>een  covered 
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bv  a  deiM»«it  of  what  the  roi^*k  was  fonueil,  thus  pre- 
stTviiig  the  fuut  iiiarks)  iu  j>t?rfe(*t  condition,  and  when 
the  layer  alx)ve  was  quarried  there  was  the  mold  on 
the  under  side.  The  elephant's  tracks  were  twenty- 
two  inches  in  diameter;  the  men  eighteen  inches  long, 
eight  inches  wide  at  toes  and  six  at  heel;  the  other 
impressions  of  known  animals  w-ere  similar  to  those 
of  the  pi'esent  day.  Under  this  fc)rmation,  which  was 
two  feet  thick,  the  same  kind  of  marks  w(»re  found 
on  the  stratum  below,  but  double  in  quantity.  In 
one  case  a  <*hild  ha<l  b(»en  h»d  by  the  parent,  leaving 
j^)orfect  foot])riut^.  1'he  tracks  are  scatt^^rexl  thickly 
over  the  space.  The  animals  seamed  to  have  crossed 
and  i"(*cn>ss(Ml  in  ever\'  direction.  Then  men,  or 
people,  api>eared  to  have  walked  singly  or  in  groups. 
Near  the  west  fti<le  of  the  yard  an  elephant  had  died 
and  left  an  outline  of  its  form,  and  several  fra^- 
rfKrnts  of  its  tusk  were  left  M?ar  by.  It-^  mate  h'ld  jp- 
pan*ntly,  from  the  marks,  remained  by  it  for  some 
time,  helping.  Sixteen  hors<»s  had  gone  by  in  a  com- 
pany, all  close  together  and  in  a  direct  line;  they 
appear  to  have  been  the  last  to  jvass.  One  unknown 
animal  left  a  roundish  track  nearly  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  wholly  different  from  all  the  others,  and 
from  anything  now  living  or  among  fossil  remains  yet 
<liscov(*red. 

These  fn(>t print.**  oj>en  up  a  new  chapter  to  geolo- 


gists,  ami  reveal  the  exiaten^'f  of  ^iniuml''  in  -a  liiuo 
hnrotofope.  iiiiknbwii.  and  the  preaence  of  man  in 
an  age  and  under  drpiiiustances  tnpxpli(!al>ie.  I  was 
m  interested  in  this  discoverv  that  I  charged  niy  niem- 
orv  with  the  whole  picture  so  it  would  not  fade,  and 
on  arriving  at  home  drew  a  chart  and  had  it  engraved 
and  priuteil.  It  was  fortunate  T  did  so,  for  when  I 
iaat  viaifed  (he  prison  vanl,  in  ISIHJ,  it  liad  lieen 
(iraggeil  over  witli  heavy  sl*>n*s,  rarts  and  wagona, 
and  ull  marks  were  liestrovwl  excepting  a  few  iie-ar 
the  east  wail  and  clnsc  ro  what  was  then  the  .wiith- 
WPftt  comer.  'Ilic  time  may  c<>me  when  it  \vill  \n:  a 
goof]  thing  that  I  inherited  a  fine  mcmori-  and  pre- 
serveil  a  chart  of  these  impressions. 

Twenty  mile:*  north  of  Oar*on  City  is  Steainl>i«t 
hill,  a  iiiiniatnn'  VeHowstonc  Park.  Covering  a 
space  of  eighty  or  one  hiindrtnt  aen-s  of  foot  bills, 
tliere  is  a  display  of  small  geysers,  boiling  {>oi>k  of 
water,  steam  jets  shiwting  in'o  ilic  air;  lorn;,  iriv^n'or, 
ragged  fissures,  from  which  sulphurous  and  poison- 
on*  gases  escape,  with  low,  nimbliog  noises  from  far 
Indow,  so  that  the  hill  trembles.  Streams  of  boiling 
water  issue  from  fantastically-shaped  fountains,  and 
deposit  various  <!nlored  and  diffi>i-''iit  Kitid*  of  ^'iliiiieiit 
down  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  many  placee  lime  many 
feet  deep  has  l>e«;n  found,  with  a  ciiriixis  mingling  of 
other  deposits.     St«iiml)oat  Hill  is  the  extreme  south- 
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west  end  of  the  last  lake  (rf  fire,  of  which  Norris  baain, 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  is  the  central  vent,  and  the  Bad 
Landfcs  the  far  northeast  extreinitv;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  that  the  evidenee  there  is  of  the  fearful  vol- 
canic activity,  which  has  been  witJiessed  by  this  part 

of  the  world.     It  is  tnilv  the  land  of  fire. 

ft 

Still  another  object  of  much  interest  is  the  lum- 
ber flumes,  bv  which  lumber  and  wood  are  floated 
from  long  distances  from  among  and  up  on  the  moun- 
tains. Flumes  are  like  a  big  trough,  shaped  about 
three  feet  deep  ami  wat<»r  tight.  They  are  constructr 
ed  to  cross  deep  gorges  and  descend  stec'p  inclines, 
finally  delivering  the  himber  in  the  valley  or  t»ut  on 
the  plain.  Then*  is  one  twenty-f<Mir  miles  long  n^^ar 
(yarson  C^ty,  down  which  is  floate<l  millions  of  feet 
of  luml)er  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cords  of 
wood.  This  to  home  peoi)le,  in  c*ast4'rn  states,  wf>uld 
seenj  almost  l>evond  In^lief. 

While.  stopj>ing  with  my  son,  I  cme  <lay  deter- 
mineil  to  exj)lort».  the  winding  flume  to  it8  tenninus, 
several  tlKMisand  fe(»t  alnjve  the  valley.  I  fc»und  it 
cjuit<*  a  <langeroiis  and  adventurous  trip,  although 
then*  were  men  statione<I  in  little  wat-ch  houses  at  short 
inten'als  to  prt^vent  jams  in  the  flume.  Yet  there 
wen*  jK»intci  fn»m  which  I  almost  shrank  in  terror; 
plac(*s  where  it  was  c^irrieil  acnrss  gorges  and  al<»ng 
the  face  of  cliflFs  on  tntitle  work  fifty  to  sixty  fci*t 
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liigh,  with  nothing  but  a  ten-inch  board  lo  walk  upon. 
Sometimes  it  passed  under  overhanging  rocks  that 
shiitont  the  sun  and  almost  daylight,  but  I  persevered, 
for  I  had  had  some  experience  in  walking  narrow 
ways  through  life.  Beside*!,  tlie  watchmen  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  see  me  come  their  way,  as 
it  was  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  eee  any  one  from 
ilie  outside  in  this  lonely  place. 

With  freiiuept  rests  and  counsel  from  the  watch- 
tiien,  I  reached  ilie  summit  by  the  middle  of  the 
aftemoim;  then  went  down  to  Glennbnmk,  three  miles 
away,  on  I*ake  Tahoe.  sjient  the  night,  and  walked 
back  down  the  flume  next  day;  not  only  to  the  suqirise 
and  delight  of  the  lone  waU'hinen,  who  greeted  me 
with  hearty  friendship,  hut  in  the  city  people  were 
astonished  at  the  performance,  and  for  a  time  the  feat 
was  a  noteil  event,  and  went  the  round  of  newa, 
Tt  was  truly  an  interesting  trip,  and  is  stamped  upon 
the  meiuon,-.  There  were  many  scenes  of  wild  beauty 
and  many  of  gloom  and  terror,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
pi^ctical  lessons  that  could  not  he  learned  any  other 
way.  Ever  afterwards  when  I  saw  flumes  delivering 
woo«]  and  lunil)er,  T  called  to  mind  the  luml)er  men 
off  in  the  mountains  and  the  lone  watchers  along  its 
side,  and  my  sympathy  went  out  to  them. 

The  legion  around  Carson  City  ia  not  without 
historic  iiitereeh     Twelve  miles  away  is  Vii^nia  CSty. 
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That  is  wliere  the  wonderful  ComstXKik  lode  or  gold 
deposit  was,  now  worked  out,  but  from  which  so  many 
millions  were  mined,  and  filled  the  land  with  wonder. 
The  early  California  trail  passed  close  by  tlie  (^ity, 
and  the  stage  route  started  from  tliere  over  which 
old  Hank  Alonk  drove  Horace  Greelv  on  the  celer 
brated  and  historic  ride. 

When  I  left  iiiy  son,  instead  of  returning  home^ 
ward  over  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  I  went  l)ack 
to  San  Francisco  and  took  the  Southern  Pacific  route 
by  Los  Angeles,  then(»e  eastward  across  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  This  route  intra- 
duced  me  into  new  scenes  and  new  wonders.     T  made 

•    •    I 

my  first  acquaintance  with  the  varied  foruis  and 
gigantic  proiwrtiona  of  the  cactus  family,  the  most 
interesting  and  astonishing  l)eing  the  giants  on  the 
Yuma  desert,  which  stand  like  huge  pillars  in  the 
shape  of  cucumbers,  rising  to  fifteen  to  thirty  feet, 
and  covered  with  thorns  three  to  five  inches  long. 
Though  thev  were  man'elous,  they  imparted  a  verj 
gloomy,  desolate  look  to  the  vast  and  iiake<l  solitude. 
Other  cacti  were  none  the  less  noticeable,  but  there 
was  more  varietv  in  their  fonns,  and  instead  of  add- 
ing  to  they  relieved  the  dreary  loneliness  that  became 
oppressive,  as  hour  after  hour  we  si)ed  forwanl  over 
the  almost  dead  level  of  sand  and  <.»oarse  gravel. 

Yet  all  that    expanse  of  present    sterility    haa 
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within  itself  fapaliilitice  that  m^m  litlle  leee  than 
iiiiruciikius.  With  water  supplied  in  the  proper  qiiao- 
tity  and  right  time,  that  desert  is  more  productive 
than  tlie  richest  valleys  of  the  world,  for  just  below 
its  Hpparentiv  barren  surface  is  a  mixture  of  volcanic 
ashes  and  tufa,  tliat  gives  it  inexhaustible  fertility. 
This  i^iene  up  a  line  of  thought  in  which  the  imagin- 
ation i-an  picture  the  ideal  of  the  re^on,  when  it  shall 
bud  aiid  hloseoni  into  life  and  be  again  ]>eopled  with 
niillioDd. 

In  Southern  New  Mt-xiio  is  imv  tii  the  wonderful 
pheiioiueiia  that  will  otk-  day  attract  much  attention, 
and  possibly  iKK'ouie  a  national  problem.  It  ia  the 
long  line  of  sandhills  whifh  are  slowly  advancing 
-nortbwanis  Itefore  the  prevailing  winds.  The  sand 
<:overp  and  destroys  ever^'  living  thing,  and  the  for- 
wani  movement  is  bo  sure  and  regular  that  it  can 
Ik;  ca-li'iilat^d  with  measurable  certainly.  For  hun- 
dreds of  miles  southwanl  it*  track  can  be  traced,  as 
it  luis  slowly  ground  its  way  over  roitks  and  hills, 
acrotus  vallevs  and  streams,  along  the  base  of  moan- 
tains;  everywhere  leaving  them  serrated  with  grooves, 
channels  and  fantastjc  carving  in  the  sandstone  ledges 
and  hard  day,  and  in  places  forming  singularly- 
Hha)>ed  hills  like  u  snow  drift  arounj  ragged  rocks 
that  hel<i  the  heavier  portion  of  the  great  i<and  floe. 

Several  day?  were  Bpcnt  at  the  bistoric  (loiut  of 
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El  Paso,  on  tlie  Auierican  side  of  the  river,  and  in 
Pa«o  del  Norte,  on  the  Mexican  side.  This  was  one 
of  the  Spanish  inland  settlements,  and  it,  like  many 
other  places,  l>ears  testimony  to  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight of  the  early  Jesuit  fathers.  Though  so  remote 
from  the  coast  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  they 
foresaw  its  importance  as  a  passway  through  the 
mountains,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  150  years,  is  now 
being  verified  by  the  concentration  of  railroads  and 
the  projK)8ition  to  build  a  dam  across  the  river  in  the 
pass  to  form  a  reser\'<>ir  for  irrigation,  that  will  equal 
if  not  surpass,  anything  of  the  kind  known  in  modem 
times.  The  largest  amoimt  of  blasting  |K)wder  ever 
used  at  one  time  up  to  that  date  was  exploded  in  that 
p^ss.  It  literally  blew  off  the  end  of  the  mountain 
to  make  wav  for  a  railroad.  Two  cousins,  who  had 
resided  there  for  some  time,  kindly  showed  me  over 
the  surrounding  hills  and  through  the  fertile  valley, 
just  l>eginning  to  Ik»  develo|)ed  under  modem  appli- 
ances, and  which  has  a  bright  future  l>efope  it.  There 
are  no  gold  de|>osits  near  to  distract  and  hinder  its 
progress. 

The  nin  across  the  Staked  plains  to  Ft.  Worth, 
600  miles,  was  uneventful,  but  full  of  interest.  In 
places  there  were  large  herds  of  cattle  in  sight.  In 
the  subterranean  river  belt  manv  wind  mills  were  be- 
ing  erected  for  irrigation  and  stock  water.     There  had 
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boc-ti  a  graiui  ntuiiiiup  uu  the  Peisos  Valley,  aud 
company  of  t-owboyB  were  off  on  a  vacation  Eastt' 
'i'li&y  were  &  lively,  half -wild  set  of  good  fellows,  bi 
on  frolic  and  fun.  Ou  every  aide  there  were  thous- 
ands of  active  prairie  dogs  standing,  with  owls,  snakes 
and  prairie  hawks  on  their  mounds  thrown  up  over 
their  burrows.  The  oowboye  opened  up  a  fiiaillade 
with  their  revolvers,  repeating  carbines  and  \\'iui*hca- 
ter  rifles,  and  only  cea'^ed  when  night  came,  to  l>e  re- 
newed next  day.  One  of  tliPJr  iiunilwr  ji;ot  furioualy 
dnink  theseeonil  i)av.  His  eoinrauiion^  bundled  him 
off  at  a  wayside  station,  and  the  iiii'n  there  put  him  into 
a  eoal  shed  to  eortl  off.  Then  all  moved  hannonioualy 
again  until  we  reaehed  Ft.  Worth,  where  I  left  the 
pleasant,  though  boisterous,  fellows  with  many  a 
hearty  handshake  and  got>d  bye. 

From  Ft.  Worth  I  erosaed  the  Indian  territory 
to  Parsons,  Kansas,  where  I  was  among  familiar  scenes 
once  more.  Fnjm  there  liy  way  of  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas 
City,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  Omaha,  thenoe  by  the 
Burlington  home;  having  traveled  in  all  nearly  10,- 
000  miles.  My  memory  was  so  stonnl  with  varied 
material,  new  and  wonderful,  that  it  required  several 
weeks  to  re-arrange  and  classify. 

On  my  return,  my  friends  and  neighWrs  i*alled 
ou  me  frequently  to  pive  public  talks  on  what  I  had 
seen  and  learned,  and  there  were  some  people 
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(louhted  my  staU>iui>iits  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
poesible  for  one  |H.»rson  to  see  and  do  30  much  in  90 
short  a  time:  and  manv  severe  tests  were  made  to 
prove  my  eyes  and  memory  by  parties  who  had  seen 
portions  of  the  c*ountry  1  had  passed  through,  but 
my  memorv  did  not  fail  me  in  anv  essential  faet  or 
locality.  Xor  did  1  let  it  l>e  known  that  I  had  fol- 
lowed  with  absorbing  interest  the  history  of  all  the 
Pacific;  (*oast,  from  Clark  and  Lewis'  expedition  in 
1804  to  1S()<>;  John  Jacob  Aster's  founding  of  As- 
toria in  1812;  Fremont's  exjxjdition  in  1844  to  1850, 
and  the  history  of  Mexico  from  the  concjuest  down 
to  date,  including  the  revolution,  Independence  and 
the  aimexation  of  Texas.  (>f  all  this  my  question- 
ers were  measurably  ignorant. 

There  was  also  some  demand  for  written  acxjounts 
of  my  journey.  Accordingly,  several  articles  were 
prepared  for  state  and  lo<*al  pai>ers  which  seemed  to 
meet  the  want,  but  our  country  is  changing  so  rap- 
idly fn  almost  evc^ry  respect  that  a  correct,  life-like 
description  of  any  particular  l<K*ality  will  not  l)e  a 
tnie  description  five  years  later.  There  are  jwints  in 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Xebraska,  and  all  other  states  west, 
that  were  open,  unbroken  prairie  without  an  inhabit- 
ant, twenty-tive  years  ago,  that  are  now  thickly 
peopled,  with  towns,  cities  and  many  thousands  of 
population.      In   fa<*t,  every  stiite  and  territory  west 
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of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
has  been  oi^cupied  and  peopled  since  1840.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  the  young  people  of  this  generation 
to  see  one  of  Wood  bridge  and  Maltabrun's  Geogra- 
phies, with  their  maps,  as  published  from  1832  to 
1840.  Nearly  half  the  great  west  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  white  man. 


(CHAPTER  SEVEN. 


Trip  to  the  Pacific  (?(>ast — IjiUMling  at  Renx),  and 
Down  t<>  (*arson  ('ity — Stop  With  My  Son  and 
Family — (Himbin^  Mount^iins — Trip  to  Southern 
(California — Trip  to  El  Pa^so — Trip  to  Mexi<;o  City 
— lletnm  to  T(»xa.s — To  New  OHf'^na — Home. 

Soon  aft4*r  my  return  from  tliLs  trip  my  wife's 
fatal  illn(*srt  began,  and  a.s  rttat(^d  In^retofore,  ciontinued 
on  to  the  en<l,  with  litth*  rest  from  suffering;  and  in 
the  long  watching  and  nursing  I  broke  down  in  health 
and  str(»ngth,  and  for  a  time  my  nx'overy  was  very 
doubtful,  and  when  the  cri.sis  passed  my  condition 
was  not  hopeful,  but  a  ntnghlmr  and  special  friend, 
Dr.  Allen  Furnas,  had  .^^oM  his  farm  and  was  going 
to  Southern  California,  so  he  unch^rtook  to  deliver  me 
in  Reno,  Xevada,  where  my  .-vm  would  meet  me. 

On  the  first  of  S<^i)t4»mber,  1889,  I  joine<l  him  and 
his  familv  to  t.rv  what  s<MMntxi  rather  a  risky  venture, 
on  account  of  my  w«»^ikn4»ss.  At  Kansas  (Hty,  Mo., 
we  took  a   tourist  <rar  and   settled  down   for  houBe- 
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keeping  and  a  plcaeaiil  trip.  Thf  (Kxtor  and  I  had 
traveled  imu'h  togt-tbt-r,  and  knew  liow  to  iimke  a 
trip  pay.  From  the  start  my  strength  improved,  and 
when  we  reached  the  mountains  in  Colorado  the  effect 
OB  me  wae  mar\'elows.  It  seemed  as  though  every 
breath  imparted  new  life  and  energy,  and  natural 
vigor  returned  rapidly  to  hody  and  spirit. 

We  were  prepared  to  lake  items  by  the  way. 
The  (U^'Ior  was  a  snt'c-eesfiil  cfirreBpondent  for  many 
papers;  ho  was  fiheervanl,  ijuick  and  penetrating;  so 
with  field  glass,  eye  and  ear,  we  suffered  tittle  to  paae 
unnoted  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and 
few  mountain  jjeaks  of  any  conse^juemie  or  heautifiil 
valleys  ewi^ped  us.  In  passing  through  the  Greely, 
Col.,  settlement.  I  was  surprisK-d  and  pleased  to  see 
much  improvement  sinee  I  went  through  it  on  ray 
last  tri(s  e»pceially  witJi  the-  njiiny  new  farms  and 
miles  of  irrigating  ranale  and  wgns  of  substantial 
wcaltli.  The  dwtf>r  had  not  Vieen  that  way,  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  lieing  instructor  until  we  reached 
Ogdt^n,  I'tah.  Our  fellow-passengers  were  as  inter- 
esting as  anjthing  we  saw;  for  besides  our  party 
there  was  a  man  and  wife  going  to  Jaeksonville,  Ore- 
gon; man  and  wife  to  Napa,  Cal.;  two  men  t^i  Mer- 
ced, Cal.;  two  ladies  l*i  Sfiuthem  Calif oruia,  and  a 
few  adventnrers  '"going  west."  All  were  intelligent, 
eivil,  social  people,  and  we  bad  entire  control  of  the 
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t(»nrii?t  slcejKT.  We  had  a  picnic  three  times  a  day 
from  well-filled  baskets;  the  porter  lire<l  up  one  stove 
uu  which  to  make  coffee  and  tea. 

When  we  arrive<l  on  the  summit  in  the  pass, 
nearly  all  exiK'rimented  by  getting  out  and  running, 
jumping  and  other  exercises  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
raritied  air  on  their  lungs.     Few  could  stand  much 
effort,  and  some  were  very  much  oppressed  from  lack 
of  breath,  and  suffered  until  we  descended  to  a  lower 
level.     Aly    lungs  breathed  in  the  clear    mountain 
air  like  refreshing  conlial,  and  I  grew  stronger  every 
hour.     Though  I  had  passed  that  way  before,  there 
was  no  less  interest  than  at  first.     I  saw  new  features 
in  all  the  surroundings,  and  the  improvements  were 
advancing    steadily    fon\'ard.     The   farms    had    en- 
croached on  hay  lands  along  the  river  and  out  on  the 
plain,  shortening  up  the  cattle  range.     Long  lines  of 
sul>stantial  wire  fence  enclosed  hundreds  of  acres  of 
wheat  land ;  teams  were  busy  replowing  the  sod  broken 
in  th(»  spring;  lumber  was  piled  along  the  roadside 
for    building    hcmies.     Dug    outs   and    shacks    with 
chickens  around  them,  and  cows  tethered  to  stakes 
eating  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  many  other  signs  of 
human  lif(»  were  u>  be  seen  where  all  was  silent  and 
lone  on  my  former  trip.     This  was  interesting  to  all 
the  coui]>any,  who  saw  and  understo<^Kl  how  rapidly 
the  w'ttlemcnts  were  advancing  on  every  side.     Then* 
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was  n  corresjKHliug  change  in  the  towns  anil  villagee. 
All  hail  increased,  some  had  doiihled  in  .aize,  while 
othera  liad  suddenly  spning  up  a»  if  hy  magic,  with 
school  hoiises,  uhnn-h  spires  and  the  hum  of  aetive 
life.  Everywhere  tlie  eowboy  was  being  pushetl  back 
towai-d  the  uioiintaine,  and  his  range  circninsiTibed 
hy  the  ever  fatal  wire  feuee.  (ireen  River  valley 
Wyoming,  was  an  excejttion  to  this.  It  was  still 
niMX'i'upied,  and  Its  bitter  water  region  looked  aa  deso- 
late and  neglected  as  ever. 

There  wae  a  halt  of  a  few  honn^  at  Ogden,  but 
not  time  to  see  much  of  the  tity  and  snmiiinilings; 
hut  the  lunch  baskets  were  replenished  ami  a  few 
luxuries  in  the  fwnn  of  fruit  added.  From  that  point 
the  route  was  new  to  uU,  and  we  shared  in  the  new 
seeuefl  that  were  i.-inwtantly  o[>eHing  to  view.  We 
all  were  deeply  interested  in  the  +0  miles  of  real 
desert,  an  arm  of  the  American  desert  that  lies  to  the 
westward  of  (rreat  Salt  Lake,  an  expanse  of  naked, 
glittering,  blistering,  white  sand,  dangerous  to  ero» 
hy  day  iu  the  hot  season.  Us  glare  will  make  the 
eyea  and  head  ache,  if  exjioflefl  to  its  rellei'tion  long 
at  a  time.  Though  terrible,  it  is  curious,  and  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  extreme  in  contrast  with  the  uu- 
surpassed  blue  ffraas  region  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  run  down  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river, 
in  Nevada,  is  rather  dull  and  tiresome.     The  monot^ 
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oiiv  is  l)rf>kon  liv  th(»  Iliiiuboldt  nionntains  and  the 
gn.»at  sink,  or  lake,  where*  the  river  loses  itself  in  an 
ininieniM?  morass,  whieh  is  an  oj>en  lake  in  winter,  but 
almost  disapi>ears  in  summer.  The  California  trail  of 
1840  to  IS.'So  passeil  down  the  entire  length  of  this 
river,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  excitement, 
especially  in  1S40,  there  was  much  suflFering  in  this 
valley.  The  grass  failed  and  thousands  of  working 
cattle  dieil;  wagons  had  to  Ik*  abandoned  and  the 
men  had  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot,  and 
manv  perished  bv  the  wav.  The  few  survivors  of 
the  forty-niners  will  never  forget  the  anguish  of 
that  journey,  beginning  on  the  Humboldt  and  con- 
tinuing all  the  wearv  way  over  the  Sierra  range  of 
mountains  to  the  coast. 

Wlien  we  arrivcnl  at  Reno,  where  the  doctor  had 
promised  to  deliver  me  as  an  invalid,  my  health  and 
strength  liad  im[>roved  so  miudi  that  I  was  capable 
of  lcK>king  after  my  own  wants,  and  the  parties  my 
son  had  em[)l(>ye<l  to  see  after  me  did  not  find  me 
until  r  had  walked  to  the  hotel.  The  parting  with 
the  d<K»t4)r  and  family  was  a  pleasant  one,  for  he 
and  I  ex|)e<»tx»d  to  meet  again  at  his  new  home  in 
Soutliern  (\difornia. 

I  t<K>k  the  train  for  Carson  C^itv,  thirtv-two  miles 
south,  where  I  landed  safelv  and  was  met  bv  mv  son 
and  wife,  and  felt  thankful  to  the  Ix)r«l  for  all  my 
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bleaeiiigs  and  puturuing  health;  for  life,  aspirationa 
auU  ainbitiona  were  coming  back.  My  son,  daughter, 
anil  their  two  little  t-hildren  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  uiake  life  agreeable,  and  the  days  paased 
nion;  like  a  pacing  dreani  than  a  reality. 

There  was  i,-outinued  giimhine,  and  every  day 
more  or  leas  walking  was  done,  tviou  T  liegan  climb- 
ing the  hills,  and  in  a  week,  the  inounlaiiL*  thai  ■^iir- 
roiind  the  rity  and  aniall  valley,  the  great  Sierra 
range  ri.-'ing  eight  and  ten  tliutisand  feet  to  the  wmt, 
within  a  mile  of  rhe  eity,  with  many  lofty  peak»  which 
reach  nearly  to  the  iter|ietlial  snow  line.  Tn  the 
northwest  there  was  a  conp-sh«i)ed  i>eak,  that  si'emwl 
to  be  the  highest  [X)int  on  tlie  ratige.  The  glass 
showed  thar  it  wh<^  a  ma^s  of  limken  stone  that  had 
lieen  shivered  by  crnplive  tire.  In  sjiite  of  luy  weak- 
iies.i  an  intensi-  decile  to  :-taiid  on  that  t>eak  took  ))os- 
seeaiou  of  my  mind,  and  day  by  day  increased.  Many 
trips  were  taken  to  the  foot  hills  in  that  direction,  aad 
then  to  the  tops  of  the  lower  summits. 

This  continned  climbing  gave  me  increaakig 
strength  until  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  quietly  ^ti'pped 
out  one  morning,  saying  I  was  going  in  that  dirw!- 
tion,  and  was  soon  on  the  trail  that  crosseil  the 
mountain,  in  a  gap  twenty-five  hundred  feet  below 
the  peak  and  a  mile  from  its  base.  An  old  rancher 
jii  the  foot  of  the  ast^ent  tried  to  atop  me  from  the 
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adventure,  but  ou  failing,  gave  me  some  apples  and 
told  me  where  I  would  find  water  on  the  gap,  and 
probably  one  place  ou  the  ascent.  He  gave  me  this 
advice:  Never  follow  rivers  ascending  or  descending 
mountains;  keep  on  the  ridges  and  spurs  and  you 
are  safe;  you  will  not  get  lost.  And  I  have  found 
this  the  true  way  for  mountain  travel  everywhere. 

1  began  the  ascent  about  8  a.  m.,  and  continued 
steadily  moving  upward,  resting  every  two  hundred 
yards,  with  frecjuent  stops  to  admire  the  vast  pano- 
rama that  was  opening  around  me.  The  first  spring 
was  dry,  and  although  I  was  tired  and  thirsty  I  moved 
on.  About  1  p.  m.  T  reached  the  pass,  found  the 
spring  and  quenched  my  thirst,  and  ate  one  of  my 
apples;  but  my  ears  began  to  pain  me  very  much, 
accompanied  with  roaring  and  throbbing.  This  I 
stopped  by  filling  them  and  tying  a  handkerchief 
on  the  outside.  My  breathing  was  not  only  i)erfect, 
but  exhilarating.  An  old  quart  fruit  can  was  found, 
cleansed  and  filled  with  water,  and  after  a  rest  the  final 
ascent  began.  The  excitement  and  the  hope  of  suc- 
t^ess,  and  the  pure,  life-giving  air,  made  me  forget 
my  weakness,  and  a  few  minutes  after  2  p.  m.  I  was 
on  the  summit.  What  a  scene  lav  before  me.  To 
the  eastward,  the  vast  exp^anse  extending  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  dotted  with  numerous  intervening  ranges. 
To  the  far  southeast  was  the  great  Raliston  desert. 
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sliiiiiiiKTiiig  ill  till-  fiinlight,  witli  the  sharply 
liiifil  Hot  Springs  range  of  moiin tains.  To  the  north- 
east was  the  expanse  of  t'arson  Sink  and  intervening 
lakes,  with  a  wontlerful  view  made  up  of  foot  hills^ 
valle.Ts,  tuwng,  darknese  and  volcanic  niountaine  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  fire,  AVaahoe  lake,  twenty  miles 
awav,  seemed  right  at  my  feet — jusi  a  stone's  tiirow. 
The  .leene  north,  west  and  s')Uth  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion. No  wonis  ill  our  language  «ran  express  my  feel- 
ings while  gazing  on  the  nwiuy  snow-capped  moun- 
tains that  filled  the  horizon:  and  the  inU>rminable 
iiifoltling,  unfolding  and  cirennifolding  of  the  stu- 
peudows  range,  aw  seen  from  one  of  its  summits.  It 
is  impossible  Iii  iMtrtray  what  can  Ite  seen,  not  only 
from  that  piak,  Imt  from  nianv  others  in  that  part  of 
the  range. 

I  remained  for  abont  an  hour,  but  I  eonid  have 
stayed  for  days  had  not  the  return  been  a  prefising 
necessity.  So  I  drank  my  last  snp  of  water,  ate  my 
apple,  and  with  feelings  Iwrdering  on  inspiration, 
the  <Ieseent  was  begun.  .\t  the  spring  the  fruit  can 
was  filie<I,  and  the  doimward  grade,  with  ite  tiresome 
hoMing  Imck.  was  before  me.  M  I  went  up  I  had 
f-arefully  marked  plai'e*  where  distance  could  be  saved 
by  rut  I'ffs.  Some  of  them  shortened  the  way  by 
several  hundred  yards,  and  one  as  niui-h  as  a  mile  or 
more.     In  making  it  I  liad  a  new  experience.     Soon 
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after  leaving  the  trail,  1  eanic  out  from  the  seriib  upon 
a  broad  sand  How,  extending  nearly  to  the  base  oi 
the  des(!ent.  I  stepped  on  it  and  it  seemed  to  be  solid, 
but  in  a  short  distani'e  I  came  to  loose  sand  and 
commenced  sdnking.  In  au  instant  I  knew  the  dan- 
ger and  the  proper  coui*se  to  pursue.  I  threw  myself 
flat  on  my  back  and  lifted  my  feet  to  the  surface, 
and  began  rolling  over  towards  the  right.  In  a 
moment  tlie  whole  ImxIv  of  the  flow  began  moving 
down  hill  with  me  on  it.  The  situation  was  now 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  I  looked  anxiouslv  ahead. 
Off  to  the  right,  some  distance  below  me,  and  well  off 
to  the  cnlge  of  the  flow,  a  small  pine  tree  was  stand- 
ing. By  rolling  over  and  gradually  working  across 
the  current,  I  got  in  line  with  the  tree,  then  went 
straight  to  it,  und  was  soon  astride  and  hugging  it  like 
a  friend  in  nee<l.  Being  safe,  I  now  watched  the 
strange  phenomenon.  The  flow  was  two  hundred  feet 
wide  and  several  feet  deep,  and  moved  as  fast  as  a 
man  could  walk,  with  a  singular  humming  or  musical 
sound,  which  was  intensifie<l  by  ol>structions  as  rocks 
and  trees.  The  descent  was  nearly  a  thousand  feet, 
at  an  angle  of  ahmt  30  or  35  degrees.  Bv  a  detour 
through  the  s<»rub  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  d^ 
s<^nt,  where  the  sand  w«s  slowly  piling  up  among 
the  rocks  an<l  small  pines.  The  danger  would  have 
l>een  in  being  covered  up  and  suffo4?ated  in  the  fine, 
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j'inliiinj;  Katid,  lik*'  being  in  n  bin  of  flajise^d.     The"* 
Bt<-a(lv  diBintepralidn  of  thp  rocks'  an<l  shale  of  which 
the   iiii^initfliiis  are   formed.   I.)ie  extremes  of  winter 
frost  and  summer  h^-at  cause  tbie  continued  crumbling 
awav,  and  produce  sand  flowti. 

When  1  wtnmed  that  evening  m\  strength  WSB 
all  gone,  and  I  was  completely  exhausted.  The  ex- 
rilemenr  of  the  day  had  been  loo  much  for  niv  situ- 
atjon,  fo  I  had  to  lie  ilown  at  once  and  keep  cloae 
all  next  day.  I  did  not  tell  what  I  had  done  until 
sure  that  I  w»e  over  the  effects;  then  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  iH'lieve  I  had  accoraplislj«l  the  feat  in  one 
day.  Iinl  my  descriptions  removed  all  donbt.  That 
was  another  landmark  in  life,  another  picture  that 
will  not  fade,  bnt  unfortunately  cannot  be  depicted. 
Bo  the  days  passed  until  the  »now  b^^n  to  cover  tbs  1 
mountain  tops.  Then,  like  a  bird  of  passage,  I  started  j 
south  want. 

FV.ni  ramin  City  1  went  dirtn-tly  ta  San  F«ii*»J 
cieco  and  there  made  arrangements  to  see  as  much  ©£■! 
Soiilh<-ni  ('alif<iriiifl  as  I  could  l>y  rail.  The  first  ti^V 
was  ilown  the  coast  line  nnite,  through  San  Jose  andf 
that  lieanliful  valley,  where  evervtbing  seonis  tend-l 
ing  towards  perfection  in  gardening,  fniit  growing  I 
and  fanning.  The  rich,  alluvial  soil,  under  intelU- 1 
gent  cultivation,  is  yielding  marvelous  results,  andj 
it  is  a  joy  to  look  out  on  some  of  the  rural  s 
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up  the  valley.  Irrigation  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
stat^  of  perfection,  and  the  results  are  not  surpassed 
by  the  highest  attainments  of  the  Hollanders  and  Bel- 
gians.  From  there  I  went  southward,  up  the  fertile 
and  rapidly-developing  Salinas  Valley  and  on  to  Tem- 
pleton  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  through  a  new,  but 
\ery  promising  country.  At  Templeton  there  was 
being  opened  up  a  j)ortion  of  country  that  had  a 
grander  future  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast  in  that 
latitude.  This  evidences  the  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  realized  tlie  fact  and  founded  a  mission  there, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  One  adobe  building, 
covered  with  red  tile,  has  been  standing  over  a  hun- 
dre<l  years,  and  will  stand  many  years  longer  if  undis- 
turbe<l. 

Fpon  returning  to  San  Francis^'o  T  started  south 
on  the  San  Joaquin  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  passed  up  tli«t  rich  valley  and  was  not 
idle  with  luy  eyes,  ears  or  field  glass.  Real  estate 
men  w(*rf»  loud  in  their  praise  and  j)ersistent  in  so- 
liciting land  buyers  to  purchase  in  that  valley,  and 
thev  were  almost  a  nuif*ance  on  the  trains;  manv  of 
them  wide-mouthed,  brazen,  unprincipled  and  oflFen- 
sive. 

I  called  at  Tnlare  to  s<h*  some  old  neighbors 
who  had  stopped  there.  Some  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers urged  me  to  go  Imck  tr>  Men-ed  and  Fresno,  and 


tliev  would  meet  all  exiJense.  So  I  cousented. 
Merced  I  was  met  by  a  former  Indianian  and  driven 
out  throiigL  the  wonderful  viuejards  aiid  fruit  or- 
eliari]^,  and  iheu  out  to  the  naked  d«sort,  where  there 
was  no  improvement,  that  I  might  underatand  the 
amazing  capabilities  of  that  desert  when  watered  and 
cultivated.  The  contrast  was  almost  beyond  belief- 
In  plai-ea,  within  IJO  feet  of  the  moat  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  vines  and  fruit  treea,  the  ground  would  be 
perfectly  barr(;n  and  destitute  of  vegetation;  yet  the 
lines  and  trees  were  growing  iu  the  same  kind  of  soil. 
Two  days  s[>ent  at  Merced  gave  me  an  intelligent 
idea  of  it*  future.  At  Fresno  I  was  met  by  friends 
who  also  drove  me  about  through  rapidly  expanding 
fruit  (in-hardfl  and  nneyards.  Here  the  celebrated 
raisin  grape  seemed  to  have  attained  perfection  botli 
in  quality  an<l  quantity.  Looking  out  across  the  wide 
valley,  it  was  difficult  even  to  imagine  what  the  future 
of  that  productive  land  would  be,  for  the  anow-cov- 
ered  mountains  told  me  there  would  never  lie  a  lark 
of  water  while  snow  fell. 

I£e4uniing  to  Tulare,  my  friend  and  I  had  a 
jileasMnt  social  time,  and  then  the  journey  southward 
was  resumed.  But  fate  was  again  adverse.  At 
Bakersfield  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  manager  of 
the  75,000-aere  rani'h,  near  the  town,  who  for  two 
days  fed  and  earteil  mo  over  the  lariie  farm.     The 
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sight  was  grand  and  surprising.  There  were  500 
hrood  mares  on  the  land,  with  an  average  stock  of 
2,000  Iiea<l  of  hoi-ses,  15,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
several  thousand  head  of  sheep.  The  improvement 
sheds  looked  more  like  the  repair  sho{)8  of  a  railroad, 
than  anything  l>elongiiig  to  a  fann.  There  were  a 
dozen  traction  engines,  with  as  many  threshers  and 
separators,  ami  binders  and  mowers  by  the  acore. 
One  railn)ad  harvester  cut,  threshe*!  and  stacked 
up  the  grain  while  moving  as  fast  a«  the  average 
trot  of  a  horse.  The  long  line  of  liay  ricks,  straw 
ricks  an<l  other  kinds  of  food  indicated  the  amount 
it  took  to  f(»ed  their  live  st<K*k.  The  garden  where 
the  vegetables  were  raised  covered  tive  acres,  and  the 
eating  house  was  like  an  inunense  hotel.  While 
there  I  witnessed  their  mode  of  branding  the  (jolta. 
They  were  all  in  small  jMnis  for  easy  handling.  With 
a  hot  in)n  tliev  marketl  each  one  on  the  neck  under 
the  mane,  with  the  date,  age  and  the  nunilwr;  thia 
was  entered  in  a  ])ook  by  a  <derk  standing  by.  It 
was  often  times  visible  for  life,  and  serveii  a^^  a  means 
of  identification  and  of  tracing  pedigree.  They  fur- 
nishe<J  a  salesman  '^OO  horses  per  year  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  shipjKMl  fine  stock  all  over  the  worM. 

This  detention  on  mv  iournev  was  the  most  in- 
ten»sting  of  any,  as  it  opened  wider  the  {Kwaibilities 
of  that  country.     'I'Ik*  water  for  irrigation  was  suf)- 
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[iliwl  by  a  large  cana]  out  of  King  river.  Tjeaving" 
Bakersifielii  in  the  intirning,  I  passed  the  celebrated 
Itiop  on  the  Tehiclia[>a  moimtaiiii^.  where  the  railroad 
croBsee  itself,  the  first  engineering  feat  of  the  kind 
ever  afcoinplished.  It  was  in  the  forenoon  when  we 
piwsed  it.  Tht-  sun  was  favorable,  and  T  had  a  sat- 
isfartory  \-iew.  Th'-ngh  wonderful  in  result*,  it  ie 
simple  and  easilv  to  lie  understood.  But  loope  hare 
now  lie<-onie  wnunon  in  eroesing  niountAins,  and  have 
eea»e<l  to  astonish  engineerg.  Bi'Yoiid  the  loop  we  ran 
out  into  the  Mojave  dtsert.  a  ver>'  singular  region, 
where  the  whole  Iwrreii  plain  is  covered  thieklv  with 
sand  dunef — [)e<-uliflrl_v-shapc-d  and  oddly-grouped 
sanil  hills.  At-  vet  spei-nlatinn  has  failed  to  explain 
the  reason,  but  for  aon>e  canse  or  other,  they  give 
the  ]andsca)>e  a  forbidding,  gloomy  look.  No  one 
wants  to  stop  then-. 

"At  8angiis  I  timk  a  bram-h  road  and  ran  down  to 
SuntA  HarlHira.  on  tlie  ciaBt.  It  is  one  tif  the  old 
Spanixh  totvns.  beMutifuly  loealnl  in  a  green  valley, 
and  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  low  mountains.  It 
is  one  of  the  ipiiet.  restful,  sleepy  plai-es,  where  one 
wanl^  to  gi>  1,(1  enjoy  genuine  laziness,  for  the  scenery 
iti  M<othing  and  the  bn-eze  is  delightful.  Return- 
ing U)  the  niuiu  line,  T  "<•"»  rexr-hed  the  far-famed 
]joe,  Angflet-, 

I'lKin  my  tirst  visit  to  thin  city,  lime  and  oppor- 
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tiiiiity  was  not  at  iiiv  coinmand  for  sight-seeing,  but 
now  then^  was  In^th  time  and  the  will  to  see  all.  My 
first  move  was:  U*  nin  out  on  all  the  short  line  rail- 
roads touching  the  city,  three  or  four  going  to  would- 
l>e  eommereial  port^  on  the  coast,  then  down  the  shore 
to  San  IHego,  nc«r  the  Mexican  line.  A  day  was 
spent  in  examining  the  possibilities  of  that  great  city 
of  the  future.  There  was  a  port  and  harbor  that 
cannot  be  suqmnsed  for  safety,  capacity  and  all  such 
reijuiringji,  ]»ut  the  city  Avill  be  slow  in  building.  It 
is  Uh)  far  s^Mith,  down  in  the  relaxing  latitude  where 
men  lose  their  energ;\*  and  activity;  it  will  never  be  a 
Pan  Francist'O  or  a  Portland.  Upon  my  return  to 
I>o8  Angeles  I  ran  out  on  the  railroads  for  a  hundred 
or  two  miles,  through  all  the  present  and  prospective 
fniit  region;  stoj)pe<l  at  Riverside,  San  Jacinto,  Cot- 
ton, San  I^mardino,  Pomona,  Passadena,  and  many 
other  fniit  centers;  then  went  to  rest  at  the  home  of 
my  friend.  Dr.  P'urna.s  who  had  settled  at  El  Modena, 
88  mil<»s  frf»m  I>>s  Angeles.  Instead  of  renting,  he 
and  other  old  friends  in  the  village  of  300  people  (I 
knew  all  but  r>ne  family)  took  me  out  driving  every 
day,  or  climbing  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  this 
wav  I  learned  much  of  the  dailv  life  of  the  inhabit- 
ant«*,  and  talked  with  them  respecting  their  prospec- 
tive hopc»^i  <»f  success,  and  saw  many  examples  of 
|Hv>ftjK'rity  «s  well  as  many  sad,  disastrous  failuree. 
The  great  bcKnn  IuhI  just  collaf)sed,  and  there  were 
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hundreds  of  fuiuilies  t^uiupletlv  rumtid  and  aliiioat 
destitute.  There  were  inanv  akelettm  towns  and 
future  "great  cities"  wliollj  deserted,  and  the  stakes 
which  marked  the  city  lots  were  still  standing  alone 
aiiiiiJ  the  soiitiide.  Not  a  few  around  uie  were  Leap- 
ing curses  on  the  cause  of  their  ruin;  families  who 
had  lost  their  all  were  sending  cast  to  their  frienda 
for  monev  to  go  back.  To  add  to  the  troublea,  the 
grape  blight  had  passeii  over  the  land,  and  the  scale 
bug  was  attacking  orauge  trees,  which  was  the  cauae 
of  much  anxiety.  Taking  al!  theae  things  together, 
I  was  fortunate  Ju  the  time  of  my  visit.  When  I 
first  saw  El  Jlodena  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
boom,  before  the  grape  blight  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  whole  laud  was  in  a  glow  of  extravagant  ex- 
pectation, and  alt  the  people  seemed  almost  incapable 
of  sober  reasoning.  Now  things  were  at  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Among  the  many  interesting  placea  visited  was 
the  ostrich  farm,  where  there  are  over  100  live  binla, 
some  of  them  gigantic  creatures,  attaining  greater 
height  and  weight  than  in  Cape  Colony,  from  whence 
the  slock  was  imported.  In  the  company  were  sev- 
eral of  the  original  importation,  which  had  l)een  se- 
lected for  their  size  and  perfect  development;  but 
the  offspring  had  excelled  them,  showing  the  envir- 
onment of  Southern  California  3n|)erior  to  Southern 
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Africa.     The  speculation  had  not  been  as  successful 
as  expected,  but  was  paying  expenses. 

One  picnic  was  held  on  top  of  the  mountains, 
two  miles  away.  In  going  we  passed  through  an 
orange  orchard,  with  the  ripening  fruit  beginning 
to  fall,  of  which  we  partook  as  hungry  people  only 
can.  Three  times  in  the  ascent  we  found  rare  wild 
flowers,  considered  as  delicate  greenhouse  plants  in 
Indiana.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  pure  moun- 
tain breeze  was  very  bracing  to  the  invalids,  and 
their  care-takers  had  little  trouble  in  looking  after 
them.  In  the  afternoon  we  returned  by  a  small  fruit 
farm,  and  found  an  abundant  supply  of  second  crop 
strawberries,  of  which  we  were  not  slow  to  partake. 
Farther  on  we  ate  ripe  tomatoes  from  vines  two  years 
oldj  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  we  resolved  to  say  no 
m(»re  about  the  day's  findings. 

Irrigation  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  claimed 
my  attention.  My  son  was  extensively  engaged  and 
interested  in  it.  He  had  studied  and  collected  state 
reports  of  engineers^  from  which  I  gained  much  in- 
formation, and  could  the  more  intelligently  study 
the  subjei't  in  the  sections  where  the  greatest  per- 
fe<*.tion  had  been  attained.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  has  alreadv  been  ac- 
complished  without  anticipating  the  future.  But  of 
this  I  feel  assured  tJiat  inside  of  fifty  years  the  larger 
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portion  of  uur  [Mfople  will  be  living  in  die  irrigating 
region,  where  tlie  ileaert  now  is,  and  the  water  quoe- 
tion  will  Lave  l«<^'onie  the  absorbing  and  vital  oue, 
not  only  to  agrlL-ultiire,  but  to  future  uational  growth 
and  expansion. 

At  length  I  bade  a  kind  g<Mj<l-bye  to  the  doctor 
and  his  family,  and  my  majiy  other  friends,  and  re- 
sumed my  homeward  journey,  passing  through  the 
great  waterleae  twain,  three  hundred  feet  below  the  sea 
level.  It  soenis  to  have  been  the  l)ed  of  a  former 
lake,  or  arm  of  the  gulf,  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  till  again  by  turning  the  Colorado  river  i>ut  of  its 
present  ehannel.  The  new  take  would  cover  many 
thousands  of  si|uare  miles,  and  tdiangi>  the  climate 
of  a  large  territory  of  now  liarren  *and.  It  wtis  a 
gala  day  with  the  Indiuns  at  V«ma.  Arizona,  where 
we  cross  the  Rio  Grande  river;  they  wen-  ont  on 
dreaa  parade  bv  the  hundreds.  Many  were  display- 
ing for  sale  the  usual  bead  basket,  plaited,  woven  and 
painted  work,  ranging  from  a  baby's  moccasin  to  ft 
flaming  red  blanket,  all  very  ingenJoiuly  and  neatly 
done. 

We  passed  next  into  the  gloom  of  the  Yuma 
ilesert,  which  had  not  lost  any  of  ita  interest  and 
drearineas  since  T  first  crosaed  it.  The  passage  was 
ail  made  by  daylight  this  time.  There  wa^  a  range 
of  aand  hills  not  seen  before,  resembling  the  dunes 
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OH  the  Mojav(»  (Ic^stirt,  l)ut  the  ev«»r-prc»s«>iit  giant 
cactus  grew  on  the  sidt^s  aiid  summits  as  on  the  level. 
It  is  very  curious  to  set^  the  way  the  railroad  is  pro- 
UK'ttnl  from  the  (irifting  sainJ.  Tiie  lighter  [)ortion 
of  the  sand,  when  earried  hy  the  win<l,  follows  the 
sauLe  laws  of  <lrifting  snow,  and  the  same  kind  of 
guanls  an<l  wind  brakes  are  Imilt.  The  heavy,  roll- 
ing sand  follows  the  same  law  of  flowing  water,  and 
it  is  a  singular  sight  to  see  long  line**  of  de*^p,  wide 
ditches  where  water  never  Hows.  As  a  diudi  ia  filled, 
others  on  a  higher  level  are  ilug  until  the  a(»cumula- 
tion  changes  tin*  How,  and  sends  to  one  side  to  con- 
stantly rei>eat  the  pnx'ess.  The  life  of  the  section 
hands  out  on  the  arid  plains  is  exceedingly  dreary  and 
laborious,  often  suffering  tho  extremes  of  thiret  and 
heat. 

A  stop  of  a  few  hours  wa;^  made  at  Tu(»on, 
Arizona,  a  pla<H»  that  mav  one  day  l)e<*ome  an  im- 
portant cent4»r  of  business;  the  valley  is  fertile  and 
water  abundant.  We  also  staves!  several  hours  at 
Benson.  The  country  around  l(X)ke<l  so  extremely 
forbidding  that  I  <]ueried  why  any  one  should  wish 
to  live  in  such  a  place;  but  the  express  agent  pointed 
to  a  baggagf*"  car  where  there  was  a  large  stack  of 
gold  and  silver  bars  pile<l  up  like  cord  woo<l.  They 
were  colle<^ted  from  mines  down  in  Mexico  and  were 
in  the  crude  stagi',   but  repres<*nted   immense  value 
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wlit-n  [nirifitii.  Men  will  go  aiiywIiLVf  fi-r  gold,  and 
bo  wen-  living  in  this  forliiditiujr  plaic.  I  whp  glad 
whtn  we  started,  for  thf  (U-sulatinn  was  oppreseive 
U>  m_v  mind,  and  I  wanUd  to  reai'h  the  monntains 
ahead  for  relief.  And  lit-yond  were  the  wonderful 
yioTing  sand  hills,  whirli  would  now  have  additional 
inW^reSt,  and  it  was  as  anticipate.  The  monntaina 
were  of  the  old  volcanie  time,  and  were  full  of  cur- 
ious, fantastic  (-"nibiuatifins  of  rugged  views  not  seeai 
in  auy  other  nioiinlain  formations,  and  are  peculiar 
to  tliat  great  volfanit-  l>elt.  two  thousand  miles  long 
and  eight  hundred  wide  and  almost  treeless. 

When  the  sand  hills  were  sighted,  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  wmthwest,  which  earned  the 
fine  sand  in  clouds,  just  like,  the  fine,  drifting  snows 
on  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  Xebraska.  Sometimes 
the  (douds  wonid  reaeh  the  train  and  fill  the  ears  with 
dust  that  settled  like  fine  flour  on  clothing  and  seats. 
The  dust  was  very  suggestive,  and  I  made  note  uf 
the  eonnection  there  might  be  between  it  and  the 
new  iheorA-  of  the  Inminous  character  of  our  aliiioe- 
phere  depending  upon  the  atoms  of  dust  floatint  in 
it.  and  that  the  nucleus  of  every  raindn'ip  was  an 
atom  of  dust,  which  alisorbed  moistfure  nntil  it  could 
no  longer  float,  and  so  descended  in  the  form  uf  rain. 
Here  was  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  iitmoi<- 
pheric  dnst,  so  the  time  inmi  there  to  El  Pa*o  was 
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Spent  ill  trying  to  reroiicile  the  new  tluM)ry  with  old 
I)rejuilit*es. 

At  El  I^aso  my  eoiisins  welconieil  nie  again  to 
their  home,  and  we  spent  many  hours  rehearsing  uur 
adventures,  for  they,  too,  wen^  wanderers  to  some 
extent.  The  r(»minis«»ences  of  earlv  life  had  to  bo 
called  up  and  dis<'ussed;  the  results  of  my  present  trip 
wen»  talked  over;  latest  news  from  the  old  homo 
eagerly  list^»ned  to,  winding  up  with  loi'al  hapjwidngs. 

Thert»  was  a  C^tholit*  festival  being  celebrated 
cm  the  Ale.xiean  side  in  Paso  Del  Norte,  an<I  one 
of  th(^  accompaniments  was  a  succession  of  bull  Ughts. 
ily  own  desire,  and  a  small  amount  of  urging  by  iiiy 
cousins,  deciiled  m<»  to  st»e  one.  Accompanied  by 
one  of  mv  r(^lativ<*s,  I  cross^^d'  the  river  and  went 
to  the  place  when*  the  daily  tights  were  held.  It 
wa.s  in  a  larg<»,  (*in*ular  enclosure,  with  seats  capable 
of  seating  several  thousand  jx^ople;  the  area  was  about 
100  feet  in  diameter.  This  day's  performance  waa 
with  six  bulls,  tlin^i*  of  which  refused  to  tight  and 
were  hiss(Ml  out  of  the  ring.  One  made  some  show 
of  resistance,  but  was  tinally  sent  out  in  disgrace. 
One  nuide  a  g<M)d  tight,  and  was  taken  out  with 
honoi-s;  and  on(»,  the  last,  was  frantic  and  furious 
with  previous  torture  when  he  enten^l  the  ring,  imik- 
ing  it  dangerous  for  all  within  rea^di.  Pne  horse 
was  gored  and  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  the  rider 
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badiv  Lniiseii;  one  uiaii,  wht-u  pui-siied,  est-aped  1 
a  hand's  l)readth  behind  the  safegiiurd.  jVfter  being 
tortured  with  harbed  arrows  thrust  in  and  hanging 
on  his  shoulders  and  sides,  ami  gored  with  tances, 
the  executioner  canie  into  Ihe  ring  with  a  long,  dou- 
hle-tdged  sword.  The  bull  was  decoyed  by  red  Bags 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  then  all  ran  behind 
the  l>arrier.  On  looking  an>und  the  bull  saw  the 
executioner  waving  the  red  flag  defiantly.  In  an 
inetaiit  the  bull  uttered  a  fierce  bellow,  lowered  his 
head  and  ran  at  full  a]>eHl  right  on  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  rloonied  to  certain  death;  but  with  a 
dexterity  and  agility  perfectly  amazing,  he  thruBt 
the  Hword  Wtweeu  the  shoulders  to  the  heart  of  the 
biili,  withdrew  it  and  sprang  aside,  while  the  animal 
made  one  more  convulsive  spring  and  fell  dead,  the 
life  blood  spouting  from  the  wound.  This  was  done 
Bo  quickly  that  the  eye  could  not  follow  all  the  move- 
ments of  tJie  executioner.  I  have  not  seen  such  skill 
displayed  anvwhere,  or  in  any  kind  of  business,  as 
displayed  by  this  "Matadore."  Yet  the  whole  scene 
is  cnu'l  and  brutal  in  the  extreme;  there  is  nothing  re- 
fining or  elevating,  but  everything  that  is  brutalizing 
and  degrading.  When  we  see  a  bull  fight  we  under- 
stand why  the  Sjwnish  race  is  on  the  down  grade  in 
civilization  and  national  strength;  if  they  had  no 
other  sin,  bull  fighting  would  l>e  enough  to  ruin  their 
nioralitv  in  a  few  centuries. 
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From  early  boyhood  I  had  settled  it  in  my  mind 
that  oiK^  day  I  would  sc^e  the  i^elebrated  Falls  of 
Montezuma,  in  Mexico.  The  first  desire  came  from 
reading  Pet^r  Parley's  stories,  and  it  grew  with  my 
youth  and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  So  being 
free  from  hindering  causes,  I  determined  to  make 
the  trip  from  El  Paso.  To  determine  was  to  act,  so  I 
startctd  full  of  anticipation,  and  an  inward  feeling 
that  T  would  succeed. 

The  first  two  hun<lre<l  miles  were  without  special 
interest;  valley,  mountain  and  plain  were  a  continu- 
ation of  what  lay  northwanl.  After  reaching  Chi- 
hitahua,  tin*  country  assumes  distinctive  features; 
strange ly-fonned  mountain  peaks,  seemingly  "capped 
with  artificial  towers,  and  massive  walls.  Others  ap- 
pear to  have  hoon  thrust  up  from  the  valley  with 
flat  top^j  like  the  hills  in  the  Yellowstone  River  valley. 
The  foothills  are  precipitous  bluffs  and  cliffs  instead 
erf  having  round (m:1  fonns:  but  the  most  singular  fea- 
ture* is  the  immense  (juantity  and  variety  of  cacti. 
Vn  places  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  covered  so 
densely  with  the  fan-leaf  plant  that  the  heaviest  lo- 
cc^motive,  if  put  on  full  speed,  would  not  penetrate 
the  mass  fifty  yard$i.  Other  places  are  very  large 
grf^ves  of  the  various  fonns  of  tree  cacti,  gi\nng  the 
valley  and  hills  a  picturc^s^jue  look  which  cannot  be 
deBcribe<l  for  want  of  a  stJindard  of  comparison,  for 
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the  like  is  not  found  outside  that  great  central  valley. 
TliP  towns  ami  uities  also  beL-omo  very  interesting; 
the  fnrther  away  from  the  border  the  more  distinc- 
tively foreign  they  liet-oiue.  the  style  and  eustoma 
of  the  peuple  change,  the  carts,  wagons,  agricultural 
implenientH,  hkhIp  of  farming,  gardening,  local  trana- 
portation,  ail  8eein!i  mde  ami  iiriiiittive.  Thi'  huuaea 
have  an  Eastern  liw^k,  the  intenial  domestic  arranpe- 
nients  savor  of  F^stern  life,  and  we  are  startletl  at  the 
reminder)*  of  llible  descri|>tinns  of  houses  and  home 
life  that  present  themselves.  As  we  go  forward  the 
eomitry  shows  a  -itrauge  contradiction  of  prosperity 
and  decline.  Sometimes  we  pass  along  lines  of  -ilone 
walls  that  enclose  deserte<I  rields,  and  lim-  oM  Span- 
ish mansions  in  niin:  then  we  pass  the  crmnhliug 
remains  of  old  adobe  churches,  with  broad  lands  Iie- 
eoming  a  wilileniess;  then,  in  striking  eonlraat,  we 
will  pass  broad  ai-rc<4  of  grain  and  Hue  gardenia,  wiUi 
a  thriving,  active  tiiwu  in  the  center,  where  thinga 
look  bright  and  promising.  The  ruins  are  the  re- 
mains of  Spanish  conqneet  and  church  authority,  both 
now  gone,  Mexican  Iudei>endence  mined  the  Span- 
ish grandee^!,  and  chronic  revolution  broke  the  op- 
pression of  the  church;  and  these  are  the  ques^ 
tioiiB  hard  to  solve  as  to  which  was  the  better,  Spain's 
stability,  or  niodem  revolution  J  Judged  by  appear- 
ances, there    was  as  utuch  bread    proiUu-ed  on  the 
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now  waste  lands  of  thf*  grandees  and  church,  under 
Spanish  rule,  as  by  the  present  generation,  accord- 
ing to  p<>pulation.  At  many  places  we  see  where 
gold  and  silver  mines,  once  productive,  have  been 
aband6ned,  and  at  places  where  the  mines  are  still 
worked,  the  natives  use  the  nule,  clumsy  machinery 
in  use  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  new  houses  being 
built  are  like  those  of  the  past,  no  modem  improve- 
ments introduced;  everything,  so  far  as  humanity 
is  concerned,  is  fixed  and  crystalized.  To  thinking 
people,  r  find  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our  next- 
door  neighlx>r  to  the  south  should  really  l)e  five  hun- 
dred years  l>ehind  us  in  the  essential  things  of  life 
— twelve-y<*ar-old  children  comparc^d  to  parents. 

So  T  went  on  1,224  miles,  peering  around  on 
ever}'  side,  plying  my  fellow-passengers  with  (ques- 
tions of  the  reason  why  for  many  strange  things, 
the  names  of  plants,  treses,  birds  and  animals.  At 
one  place  a  striking  scene  met  my  gaze,  for  it  was 
scriptural  to  the  letter.  A  wealthy  man,  who  planted 
10,000  acres  of  corn  each  vear,  was  out  with  fifty 
yoke  of  cattle  plowing  in  a  field  a  mile  w^de;  and 
(juite  like  the  pn>phet  of  old,  this  man  had  the  en- 
tire fiftv  yoked  before  him.  As  he  rode  slowlv  be- 
hind  them,  t\w  whole  thing  was  a  great  contrast  to 
the  ranch  at  Bakersfield,  in  California.  On  one 
occasion   T  got  the  worst  for  my  curiosity.     I  was 
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watubing  ibe  uhangiug  vjewa  of  a  boautiful  lake  near 
bj,  and  iiiuocenll^  asked  tb«  conductor  its  uauie^ 
then  tiiero  wan  au  explotjiou  u£  murriuii.'nt  at  my 
expense.  It  was  a  perfect  "mirage/"  wbile  tbe  real 
lake  was  miles  away,  yet  I  watched  the  illusive  picture 
with  unabated  interest,  and  I  see  it  in  memory  aa  a 
genuine  lake. 

But  all  my  political  spei'uUtion,  eager  queatioii- 
ing,  etc.,  9uJd(;uly  ended  when  we  slowed  up  at  the 
depot  of  tbe  city  of  the  Mouiezuoias.  My  joy  at 
realiziuf?  that  I  had  lived  to  a<.>complish  this  hope 
of  early  life  was  little  less  than  when  1  stood  on  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt,  or  walked  on  the  walla  of 
Jerusalem.  Aa  s<m)u  as  a  room  was  secured  1  sought 
the  grand  cathedral,  and  from  its  highest  spire  viewed 
the  wonderful  sui'n>undings;  the  lilrit  things  I  looked 
for  witli  my  glass  were  the  old  causeways  that 
were  so  important  in  the  cuni|uest,  and  tbe  defense 
of  the  tirst  conquest;  rhen  tbe  lake,  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  mountains  and  tbe  volcano.  Tbe  causeways 
were  nearly  all  destroyed,  tbe  lake  was  nearly  drained, 
but  the  mountains  were  there  with  a  dark  cloud  of 
smoke  ascending  from  tbe  erater. 

At  my  fe<a,  and  far  around,  lay  tbe  fity,  90 
unlike  all  olbera  in  America,  with  its  thronging 
thousands,  who,  ttio,  were  unlike  any  otbcr  people 
on    the   continent.     The   gniatest    surprise    was   th^ 
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oriental  character  of  all  the  older  portion  of  the  city; 
from  my  outlook  I  could  see  a  complete  counterpart 
of  eastern  cities  built  centuries  ago;  every  feature 
and  outline  of  the  make-up  tilled  me  with  astonish- 
ment. There  was  nothing  American  about  it  but 
the  street  cars.  Instead  of  the  rattle  and  clang  of 
drays,  hacks  and  wheeled  vehicles,  there  were  thous- 
ands of  porters,  men  and  women,  bearing  boxes,  bales 
and  bundles  on  their  backs  as  thev  did  in  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

There  were  whole  squares  enclosed  with  a  solid 
wall,  with  but  one  entrance  through  a  large  arched 
gateway  int^>  an  open  area  or  court  in  the  center, 
and  all  the  houses  oj)ened  into  it;  the  roofs  were 
flat  as  in  Bible  lands.  All  this  was  unexpected,  and 
in  one  sense  a  disappointment;  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  Montezumas  left;  all  was  Oriental  and  foreign. 

When  we  loft  the  cathedral  I  hurried  to  the 
museum  to  see  the  great  calendar  stone,  which  had 
become  such  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  archaeologists 
of  the  world.  On  entering  the  great  hall  it  stood 
right  l)efore  me,  in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  It 
is  a  circular  stone,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  the  proportion  of  a  great  mill  stone  in  thick- 
ness. Every  square  inch  of  its  surface  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  outer  circumference  is 
curiously  carved  into  regular  irregular  figures,  then 
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a  itcrfcct  circle  is  drawti  and  ilividetl  into  degrees 
as  Bcciirat^ly  as  our  skilled  cxpcrtfi  i'*)uld  have  done. 
'I'hen  tJie  whole  face-  is  divided  by  conopntric  eireles,  j 
and  tlie  spaces  ("overed  witli  indei'ipbprable  iigiir 
of  men,  birfis,  animals  and  invBtic  pbaracters.  There 
is  the  most  [lerft-ct  regularity  and  seemingly  seien- 
tifii'  and  mefhanical  skill  in  every  part  of  the  record. 
The  representations  are  distinctly  different  from  any- 
thing seen  on  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  stones.  TTiey 
are  more  like  chararters  used  by  the  HJttJtea,  as  given 
by  William  Wright  in  a  recent  publication.  Thua 
far  the  statement  of  rhe  wonderfnl  stone  is  a  ^sled 
book,  anil  may  long  remain  so.  If  it  ever  shonM 
\>f  read,  it  niav  reveal  greater  fai-ts  and  open  np 
a  wider  field  of  research  than  the  discnveriefl  now 
being  made  by  the  varions  antionarian  asMH-iationa, 
Who  knows  bnt  the  world  was  peopled  from  Amerieal 
Who  knows  but  what  Yucatan  and  f'entral  America 
hiay  have  lieen  to  primitive  man  what  England  is  to 
the  world  of  to-day  (  The  world  has  witnessed  more 
railical  changes  in  opinion  than  this  wonld  l>e,  in  spile 
(if  dee|>-riNited  prejudices  and  racial  selfishness. 

To  me  the  calemlar  stone  was  miwt  curious,  yet 
there  are  many  other  relics  of  pre-htstoric  time  that 
carry  us  back  into  a  past,  that  remains  lost,  bnt  there 
is  a  striking  and  startling  resemblance  l>etween  it  and 
manv  of  ihe  dis<'overips  made  in  Bible  lands  which 
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belong  to  reniott*  anti(juity.  As  1  looked  into  the 
facos  paintod  and  nKHild<»<l  on  the  str(>ng  jugs  and 
water  jars  that  stcKxl  around  the  great  hall,  they 
si)oke  of  a  i>a**t  civilization  yet  to  be  revealed — one 
that  had  the  art  of  lifting  huge  blwks  of  stone 
and  the  id(»a  of  inassiveness  in  their  stnietures;  the 
same  thought  of  settled  eontinuanee  ap  the  people  who 
are  'foun<l  in  the  oldest  civilization  known.  Some- 
times I  came  u| Km  a  relic  that  seemed  to  proclaim 
its  Afri<*an  origin,  and  everywhen*  the  ind<H*ipher- 
able  hierr^glyphics  <'all  to  min<l  the  lost  llittite.  To 
mv  mind,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  anv 
f)art  of  Mexican  anti(|uity  had  a  Mongolian  or  Asiatic 
origin. 

The  saddest  thing  I  saw  in  Mexico  was  the  wreck 
and  ruin  wrought  by  the  murderous  and  bigot<*d  Span- 
ianl;  even  tlw  <*alen(bir  stone  U^ars  marks  of  tJie 
sledge  hammer  wielded  by  fanatical  Symnish  priests, 
an<l  colle<'tcd  fragments  of  priceless  works  of  art  attest 
to  the  th<»rough  manner  in  which  they  did  the  work  of 
dial)olical  nn'n.  The  world  may  never  know  again 
who  built  tlnrse  stn»ng,  lost  <'ities,  or  by  what  power 
they  fell,  but  their  ruins  will  a])peal  in  dumb  elo- 
quence to  tlie  lovers  (if  the  gran<l  and  lieautiful 
through   all    time. 

When  I  left  the  mus<Mim  I  turned  mv  attention 

« 

to  the  tides  oi  life  that  were  thronging  the  streets; 
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inuvh  of  ail  I  saw  was  new.  The  coutraat  between  1 
the  i^xtremes  of  huiimnity  was  very  Doticeable.  Th« 
pure  Castilian  type  were  as  tine  specimens  of  human 
beiiiga  as  we  see  aiiywhero;  tliey  seemed  the  reiunaiit 
of  a  lost  race  aiiioiig  strangers.  The  other  extreme, 
or  the  sample  wiiich  I  tJ>ok  for  it,  waa  a  eompan; 
of  mountaineer  Indians  who  esme  into  the  dty  with 
small  donkeys  Kwded  with  evergreens  for  decorEtJona 
at  festivals.  The  men  and  women  had  nothing  on 
but  a  single  grain  ■•M.ck.  mth  a  hole  i^^ut  for  the 
head  and  anns,  whif-li  hung  loiwe  alioiit  tliem.  They 
were  of  dark  brown  complexion,  with  long,  glooay, 
black  hair,  ami  appeared  to  l)e  enjoying  their  msA- 
sure  of  life  as  well  as  the  gnuideea. 

There  is  a  |>osaibilitv  that  the  original  Aztec 
race  may  yet  retnrn  to  [m>w«t  and  re-estabtish  th«r 
nationality,  for  the  Aztef"  I'Oimtenanee  seemeii  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  multitude,  though  the  Spanish  pre- 
vailed amone  the  bnsineas  ranks.  I  stnilled  through 
the  market  on  the  >treat  siinare  in  front  of  the  (jatho- 
dral,  and  the  lai^e  market  houses  in  other  parts. 
I  also  got  on  the  street  ears  and  rode  to  all  parti 
i>f  the  eity,  with  no  particular  object  in  view,  but 
always  looking  and  teaming.  In  the  older  irartions 
all  is  primitive,  in  the  more  niodeni  there  are  man; 
innovations.  Modem  mansions  stand  heaidfl  Moor- 
ish stnicturea;  in  plaoes  the  enelosing  walls  are  broken 
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through  and  iiio^leni  street  fronts  break  the  monotony, 
but  the  thousands  of  shambling,  half-trotting  porters 
are  everywhere,  acting  horse,  dray  and  hack,  car- 
rying loads  we  would  think  beyond  powers  of  en- 
durance, and  they  never  cease  to  be  marvelous  and 
entertaining. 

ifanv  of  the  articles  in  the  market  were  un- 
known  to  me,  and  often  I  did  not  know  their  use. 
Comimunds  cut,  dipi)ed,  poured  and  smeared  about 
that  l<K)ked  and  smelled  repulsive  to  the  untrained 
eye  and  nose.  Yet  when  I  laid  down  at  night  and 
summed  up  the  day's  obsen'ation,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  measure  of  enjoyment  in 
almost  any  condition  of  life,  though  it  may  be  through 
ignorance  of  anything  l)etter. 

A  person  with  an  eye  to  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, with  all  the  gi-adations  to  ludicrous  and  re^ 
volting,  can  si>end  several  months  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  find  something  new  every  day,,  and  write 
an  amusing  l)ook.  Though  it  was  in  December,  it 
was  to4i  wann  to  walk  on  the  sunnv  side  of  the 
street,  and  ladies  carried  parasols  when  out  shopping; 
beautiful  flowers  were  bhx)niing  in  the  open  air,  and 
to  me  it  seemed  more  like  early  June  than  Decem- 
l)er.  I  saw  but  few  cloaks  of  any  kind,  and  mine 
was  the  only  fur  cap  in  the  place,  and  I  was  called 
an  old  Russian  for  wearing  it.     Hotel  fare  was  cheaper 
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lliHii  ill  the  stHlcH,  biit  the  Utotl  was  red  hot  with 
I)epii[T,  and  iny  inoiith  BJid  thnwil  at  firet  refuBed 
to  ttjIeraU-  ihf  heatol  applk-atioiiH,  otherwise  Mexioam 
fotKl'wa)^  ignite  pHBsahle. 

On  the  return  trip  1  traveled  bv  day  what  I 
had  passed  over  l>y  niphi  in  going  down,  and  made 
Bliort  stojis  at  «>iiie  of  llie  old  citiee:  Irapuat^i,  Ag\ia% 
Calientee,  /.oca  Voeap;  tlien  at  Torean  lo<ik  the  Mexi- 
can CentrnI  iiailmud,  ^oiug  eastward  to  Eagle  Pass 
on  the  Rio  fJraiule,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Trevino 
and  Rat)ina)i.  Thin  nmte  wac  more  entertaining  than 
any  I  hail  tH-cn  in  Mexico.  There  waii  a  continued 
Mnc<-e«sion  of  mountain  rangen  and  hniad  valleys, 
Diany  of  which  were  in  cultivation,  and  new  ftmna 
of  the  cactus  trees  appeared;  the  most  lieaiitifnl,  the  i 
Piilf  cactns,  which  grows  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
crowned  with  a  dome  <if  heantifnl  flowers,  with  loi^g  i 
pendant  frond«.  that  like  the  a.'^pen  trees  were  always  | 
in  motion,  nwaved  Viy  ihe  slightent  l)r«*ze. 

Between  Trevino  and  Sahinas  an  incident  o&-J 
cnrred  that  given  a  glinijwe  of  Mexican  life  in  one  I 
jiarticnlar  form.  A  dtsiierado  and  a  companion  bad  I 
committed  a  crime  up  towards  Sabinas  and  fled  to  j 
the  nionntains  sonthwani,  aiming  to  reach  a  certain  \ 
fwsit  Iw-fore  lieiug  intercepted;  tlie  road  ran  within 
a  mile  or  lew  of  the  paw.  As  we  neared  it  the  trail  i 
Clime  aninnd  n  fiM.thill  in  sight  of  the  railroad.     Wheft  \ 
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in  a  favorable  position  tlie  train  stop|)ed  and  two 
Alexican  otKcew,  tlio  cM)n(lu(rt4)r,  and  others,  were 
eagerly  scanning  the  trail.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  up  to  this  time,  hut  through  curiosity  I  leveled 
my  glass  in  that  direction,  and  saw  two  horsemen 
coming  down  in  view.  SusiK»ctinir  something  waa 
up,  I  handeil  the  conductor  my  glass,  who  looked 
and  excitedly  han<led  it  to  the  oldest  officer,  and 
when  he  looked  he  almost  dpop|M'd  the  glass  as  he 
returned  it.  Instantly  the  signal  was  given;  the 
train  ran  Imckwanl  at  high  sj)ee<l  to  near  the  paaA. 
Before  it  was  still  the  otHcers  leajHMl  to  the  ground; 
the  oMer  ran  like  a  greyhound  for  the  pass,  the 
younger  one  for  t\\e  nearest  point  on  the  trail  where 
it  crossed  a  deep  gully.  In  the  meantime  the  horse- 
men had  taken  alaiin  and  sri)urre<l  their  horses  to 
full  sjmmmI.  'Hie  mce  now  l)e<^ame  exciting,  hut  seem- 
ingly just  in  the  nick  of  time  the  young  officer  reached 
the  gully  and  plante<l  himself  by  a  large  rock  and 
oj)ened  fin»  at  tolerably  short  range.  The  horsemen 
dashe<l  down  the  gully,  which  was  dry,  and  still 
made  for  the  jmss,  but  the  young  man  made  a  bee 
line  for  the  pass,  shouting  to  his  partner.  In  a  little 
time  the  rid<»rs  emerg<»<l  from  the  ravine  only  to 
fiinl  thenis(»lv<N  cut  otT,  and  Ix^tween  two  tires.  They 
also  l>egan  tiring  rapidly,  and  soon  r)ne  nuded  and 
8waye<l  in  his  saddle,  then  re<^overed  hintself,  and  l)oth 
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ilaslic'il  <l<'wn  tilt!  niile  uf  tht-  itumnlniii,  followed  by 
the  young  .iiii*-er,  while  the  uthi-r  iield  the  pass.  The 
battle  aeenieil  to  be  over  and  t-lie  train  moved  on  to 
make  up  lost  time,  but  my  field  glass  waa  quite  pop- 
ular the  rest  of  the  journey,  for  it  hail  the  credit 
of  giving  the  officer  the  advantage  in  the  adventure. 
How  the  ('hai<e  linallv  ended  I  never  knew. 

Kacle  Pass  is  the  point  where  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad  erofisea  the  Kio  Grande  into  Texas, 
and  then  joins  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Spoferd  Jime- 
tion. .  I  arrived  at  the  junction  in  the  earlv  morn- 
ing. aJid  had  to  wait  a  few  hours  for  the  train  from 
the  Pacifie  coast.  When  it  came  I  was  aiirprised  to 
pee  one  of  ray  friends  from  Indiana  step  off  the  train 
to  look  at  the  town.  I  had  parted  from  him  a  month 
before  in  California;  he  was  then  going  north  to- 
wards Washington  and  British  Oolunihia,  while  I  was 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  had  made  his 
far  northern  trip  and  I  my  southem,  and  Uith  were 
beginning  to  be  homesick  and  were  working  home- 
ward. We  traveled  together  lo  New  Orleans,  then 
separated,  and  a  month  later  met  in  Indianapolis 
again.  We  were  Americana,  and  this  showe  what  a 
wandering  propensity  we  have;  my  friend,  like  mj- 
81'Jf,  had  the  wann  Carolina  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  journey  across  Southern  Texas  was  not  in- 
ten*ting:  the  coimtry  is  nearly  ii  uniform  level  plain. 
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luiic'h  of  it  covered  with  scrub  timber  or  wide  prairies, 
ill  places  well  cultivated,  in  others  lying  waste  with- 
out inliabitants.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Southern 
l/)uisiaDa;  the  coa^t  is  low  and  swampy,  monotonous 
and  dreary  IcKiking.  The  few  splendid  farms  we 
parsed  only  inteiL^iiied  the  drearin(»ss  of  the  marsh- 
land. My  stc^p  in  New  Orleans  was  short,  a  state- 
ment of  which  is  given  in  connection  with  my  first 
visit  in  1S44.  My  homeward  trip  was  by  way  of 
Jackson  and  Meredith,  Miss.;  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  (Sncinnati,  Ohio,  and  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  I  started  southwest,  returned  from 
tlie  east,  having  traveled  nearly  12,000  miles,  and 
l)een  from  liome  a  little  over  four  months.  It  would 
fill  many  lK)oks  to  des(*ribe  all  that  was  seen,  heard 
and  endure<l.  There  were  manv  moujitain  scenes  so 
grand  and  iK'autiful,  with  historic  events  associated 
\vith  them,  that  it  would  take  much  time  and  space 
t<^>  do  them  justice.  There  were  land  slides  where 
whole  sides  of  mountains  had  given  way  and  gone 
to  the  valley,  thus  changing  local  conditions;  cloud 
bursts  had  (K^cumnl  on  the  mountains,  producing 
AckkIs  in  the  canvons  that  carried  stones  and  bowlders 
down  to  tlie  valley  and  on  the  plain  in  size  and 
quantity  alni<»st  ]>ast  belief.  The  bursting  of  reser- 
voirs, breaking  of  lake  barriers,  witli  attending  flood 
and  ruin:  tlie  wonderful  achievements,  the  toil,  risk 
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anil  i!anj);er  eiicouaUTw)  aiid  uvcrconie  by  the  freight- 
ers before  the  railroad  wae  huilt;  the  thrilling  events 
iu  the  early  Qiiiiiug  eani[)s  when  lynch  law  was  the 
only  Btandaril  of  jnstice;  the  l«itltea  with  the  iniir- 
tleroiw.  ^Vpacho  and  other  Itidianj^;  the  aiiddeii  rise 
uf  pi^niless  pfiMpeetors  to  great  wealth,  and  fulls  fmia 
wealth  to  want.  All  these  siibjeets  would  each  fill 
a  l>ook  that  wixild  Im?  stranirer  than  tietion,  and  take 
the  reader  baek  to  living  st-enes  whieh  will  soon  be 
forgotten  and  loflt  to  histor>'.  There  waa  not  a  day 
during  the  long  trip  but  some  new  diacovery  was 
wade,  some  new  historical  event  learned,  aome,iiew 
departure  from  conventional  lines  that  aroused  old 
time  prejudice  and  erystalized  nations. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT. 


Visit  U>  the  Old  Home  in  North  Carolina — Winter 
of  181M)  and  18Ja  IS|>ent  at  Guilford  College— 
Again  in  181»2,  '93  and  '94 — Excursion  to  Oregon 
— Orf^gon  Yearly  M<*eting — Excursion  to  Colum- 
bia— Trip  to  British  (V^lunihia — Visit  to  My  Son 
and  (^arsoii  (^ty — The  Outing  on  the  Lake  and  on 
the  Mountains — Yellowst^me  Xaticmal  Park — Re-. 
turn  Home  via  Kansas  and  World't*  Fair. 


There  was  not  a  dav  or  an  hour  that  T  did  not 
f(el  tlie  liand  of  the  Tx^rd  uj>holding  me  in  my  jour- 
ney, nor  did  1  fc>r  a  nu»ment  We  the  assurance  in 
niv  heart  that  T  would  return  safelv  to  mv  home. 

As  l»efore,  my  neigh hors  and  friends  wanted  me 
to  give  them  the  henetit  of  my  c>}>servations  in  my 
journey,  wliich  I  did  in  public  talks  and  at  private 
s(K*ials.  Those  ('SfK^cially  interested  were  the  young 
fanners  and  fruit  growers,  who  wished  to  know  my 
judgment  as  to  where  th<*y  should  go  to  settle  for 
life.     To  tliL^:  class  T  felt  under  obligations,  for  they 
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were  earnest  iu  their  inquiries  and  u 
the  ptx^hiliiies  ami  cu}>ai>ilitie3  of  the  wide  region 
over  which  1  had  paaaed.  My  gift  of  diflcerniug  the 
ability  of  men  had  iiKTeaaed  by  use,  I  had  learned 
how  to  direiit  men  by  understanding  their  tempera- 
ment. So  I  would  tell  some  to  go  to  the  new  north- 
west, the  Danotnhs  and  .Montana,  and  tlie  {Treat  wheat 
rirlil;  nibiTs  to  tire  fruit  region:'  of  Ort-gon  and 
Washington;  still  iithcrs  to  the  two  extremes  of  (.'al- 
ifoniia.  north  and  ttoiith.  But  those  who  ha<l  the 
niinit  and  will  to  loH>k  ftirther  ahead  were  direi-led 
to  the  ariil  regi'ins  of  the  great  plains,  wh*»re  irriga- 
tion would  soon  trausfonn  thi-  de^wrt  into  a  paradise 
of  lieanty  anil  prixliii.-l.ivenes.-4. 

In  ]H<)0  1  went  Iwck  to  my  old  home  in  North 
i  !anilinu  to  attt-nd  Knends'  Vf^rly  Meeting;  the  time 
of  liiililing  it  bad  W-ou  i-hanged  fi-om  Novemlwr  to 
August.  Several  yt-ars  bad  pa.sHed  since  I  had  at- 
tended this  annual  gathering,  and  the  reunion  with 
old  friends  and  thp  assoinations  of  the  scenes  of  my 
youth  was  very  enjoyable;  and  the  many  rehearsals 
nf  adventures  thn^ugli  whii-h  I-  had  passed  made 
our  siJeiaJs  bright  and  happy  opportunities-  A  month 
or  more  was  si»ent  in  visiting  around  New  l^Jarden, 
then  I  returned  home.  My  friends  were  united  in 
remarking  that  my  health  had  improved  ffor  I  waa 
>tf.ill  an   invalid)  and   I  felt  that  it   was  true,  for  I 
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realized  that  my  native  air  was  what  I  needed;  80 
it  became  a  settled  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  I  should  return  to  Guilford  College  for  the 
season  of  1890-91.  The  mild  climate,  the  kindly  as- 
sociation with  old  friends  and  contact  with  the  bright 
yonng  life  of  the  students,  was  like  the  renewing  of 
wasted  energy  by  sweet  rest. 

It  may  be  well  to  finish  the  history  of  home 
travel  before  going  abroad,  so  the  whole  subject  may 
be  connectedly  understood.  As  I  still  improved  by 
going  south,  the  winters  of  1801-92,  1893-94  and 
1894-95  were  spent  at  Guilford  College.  Local  trips 
were  taken  while  there  to  Wilmington,  on  the  coast, 
and  into  South  Carolina,  to  a  fish  exhibit  at  Newbem, 
and  to  the  mountains,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Friends  in  Oregon  had  petitioned  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting  for  the  privilege  of  holding  a  Yearly 
Meeting  of  their  own  at  Newberg,  in  that  state. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  new  meeting  would  be  held  June  26th,  1893. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  manv  Friends  who  wished  to 
go  to  Oregon,  I  organized  an  excursion  party  for  the 
occasion.  M  e  started  from  Chicago  and  went  through 
in  a  tourist  sleeping  car  over  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroads.  The  trip  was  success- 
ful and  delightful;  as  I  had  been  over  the  route  be- 
fore, the  various  points  of  interest  were  noted  and 


otliers  nut  s*-eii  before  admired  and  *.-oiniii('iitfd  on. 
The  volranii'  recitm  of  Snake  river  was  a  wonder  lo 
ull.  and  additionallv  ao  to  me,  for  new  things  were 
constantly  presenting  themselves.  The  crossing  of 
the  Snake  river  mountains,  the  run  down  the  Co- 
luudiia  river,  the  splendid  view  of  Mt.  Hood,  the 
Dalles.  Multnoma  Falls,  the  Palisades  of  the  Cohim- 
liia,  were  all  seen  and  enjoyed  by  fjie  party.  To  them 
the  trip  was  almost  like  an  enchanting  dream  or  start- 
ling viwon.  1 
At  Portland  we  were  met  by  friends  who  had  I 
made  hotel  and  other  airangementa  for  us,  and  the 
next  day  we  ran  out  twentv-two  miles  to  Newberg, 
the  point  of  de*trination.  As  it  freipiently  happens, 
I  was  snrpriiwd  U>  find  s<i  many  I  knew.  Some  were 
my  old  neighbors  and  their  children  from  North  {:ar> 
lina.  and  many  more  from  Indiana,  who,  together 
with  acquaintances  from  other  places,  made  np  rooflt 
of  the  j»eopIc  of  the  town.  When  (he  meeting  con- 
vened, I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  a  large 
majority  of  those  in  attendance  were  persons  I  bad 
met  in  the  eastern  states.  The  meeting  lasted  six 
days,  and  was  one  continued  happy  reunion.  Many 
hail  not  met  for  periods  of  from  five  to  thirty  years, 
anil  almost  ever\-  vicissitude  of  real  life  had  been  seen 
anil  suffered,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many,  like 
myself,  had  reached  the  glad  season  of  rest  when  the 
day's  ivork   was  done. 
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One  of  the  party  was  a  kinswoman  of  mine 
from  North  Carolina.  She  was  in  poor  health,  but 
was  gi'eatly  henetited  by  the  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  much  interested  in  all  that  we  saw.  My 
nephew  and  other  friends  took  us  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  splendid  prune  orchards,  that  we  might 
better  understand  the  marvelous  production  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  apples,  prunes,  plums,  cherries, 
pears  and  all  small  fruits.  The  owner  of  a  fourteen- 
year-old  prune  orchard  was  offered  $800  per  acre  for 
the  fruit  on  the  trees,  but  did  not  sell,  for  he  could 
make  more  by  drying  and  packiner  it  himself.  For 
a  nine-year-old  or(»hard,  $600  per  acre  was  offered. 

On  one  of  the  prune  farms  near  Newberg,  an 
Oregon  pine  tree  was  trimmed  to  the  top  and  sawed 
off  where  it  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  120  feet 
from  the  ground.  To  show  his  skill  in  climbing  and 
pruning,  the  nian  balanced  himself  horizontally  on 
that  four-inch  top,  then  came  down  in  safety.  A 
tree  trimmed  in  that  way  the  right  time  of  year  will 
dry  and  keep  a  whole  generation. 

At  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  grand 
steamboat.  Fourth  of  July  excursion  was  arranged 
to  go  to  Multnoma  Falls,  120  miles  up  the  Colum- 
bia. There  were  nearlv  350  in  the  excursion,  and 
it  i)roved  a  very  interesting  trip.  While  we  were 
coming  Inick  it  wa:«  proposed  that  a  minister  should 
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!  the  bow,  and  that  I  talk  at  the 


jireai-h  a  w 

Btprii  <in  Ih^  1mi\(]  of  the  Midnight  Sun;  this  was 

(lone.     A    humorous   minigter   reported    in   Indiana 

that  I  deliwrfd  an  addrpfe  that  wn?  heard  distinetly 

for  twentv  milps,  biit  \nthoiit  explaining  that  the 

boat  went  twenty    miles  down  stream    while  I  was 

apeakinj;. 

When  the  steamer  stoppfd  al  Portland  to  let  off 
imwiengerA.  I  felt  a  midden  impulse  to  land  and  go 
r.orl.li  to  British  Colnrabia,  and  my  invalid  niece 
wanted  to  gs'  also,  declarinfj  that  she  was  strong 
enonfjh  for  the  trip.  We  stayed  over  night  in  the 
city  and  started  in  the  early  morning:  ran  down  the 
Colnmbia,  on  the  west  side,  to  Goble,  where  there  is 
a  ferry  \nml.  the  next  to  the  largest  in  the  world,  the 
one  at  Beneeia  and  Port  Costa,  California,  being  the 
largest.  Here  the  passenger  and  freight  trains  are 
ferried  acrt*s  withont  jolt  or  jar,  and  it  is  a  wonder^ 
fill  sight  t'l  fiee  the  huge  ferry-boat  propelled  acrosa 
the  rapid  enrrent  of  the  great  river,  and  then  glide 
ittUt  [KiH  and  unload  on  the  rails,  Tt  aurpassed  any- 
thing of  the  liinil  seen  in  Enrope,  nor  is  there  a 
river  in  that  grand  division  to  compare  with  the  Oo- 
himbia.  From  Kalama.  on  the  Washington  side,  we 
aped  away  through  the  lowlands  and  immense  forests, 
where  the  Inmlx-rmeii  are  spreading  deetniction  on 
every  sidH,  and  will  sof.n  have  one  of  the  world's  greftt- 
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est  fore8t<4  obliterated.  Tt  is  in  WeBtem  Waahington 
that  we  see  teller  forests  and  longer  timbers  handled 
than  an>^^here  else;  the  largest  I  ever  saw  was  125 
feet  long  and  three  feet  square.  T  have  seen  whole 
forestfi  that  were  300  feet  high,  Imt  that  was  the 
largest  solid,  sawed  stick  that  I  saw.  There  is  much 
nnifonnitv  in  the  lav  of  the  land  until  we  reach 
Olyinpia,  the  present  capitol  of  Waflhington:  then 
begins  the  beautiful  lake-like  country,  alternating 
with  forests,  famis  and  low  marsh  lands. 

At  Tacoma  we  took  st^^anier  for  Victoria,  B.  C, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  we  steamed  out  from  land  the 
unsurpassed  beauty  of  Puget's  Sound  began  to  un- 
fold. Though  T  had  read  of  it*  picturesijue  waters, 
th(*  scene  before  me  surpassed  all  exj>ectations.  The 
next  inspiring  objcK't  that  came  to  view  is  Mt.  Ranier, 
which  rises  1,400  {(^^t  al)ove  the  horizon,  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  with  cleft  summit  where*  once  its 
crater  rrlowed  with  fer\'ent  heat^,  now  covered  with 
perf>etual  snow.  The  dazzling  white,  as  se<*n  fr<im 
the  lK)at,  is  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  dark  green  forest 
that  is  at  its  base.  As  we  wound  among  the  manv 
islands  and  rounded  the  ]>romontories,  the  scene  waft 
ever  changing  and  always  charming  and  l)eautiful. 
We  were  s(»  absf)rbed  in  watching  the  green  forest«i 
as  tliev  nassc*l-  f*>r  thcv  came  down  to  the  water^e 
edge,  ancl  were  here  and  there  br(»kcn  by  a  pn>:per* 


LIFR   AWn  TBAVKLS 


Olid  sel.tieiiioiii,  with  green  tieldB,  orchunls  am)  liDp 
iields — that  we  did  not  notice  iwo  other  snowy  aum- 
mit-s  till  they  seemed  to  rise  suddenly  to  the  east- 
wanl,  emitting  a  uriiusoii  light  from  their  crowns 
of  snow  as  if  illumined  by  a  l)rilliant  aimaet.  Th« 
waters  of  the  sound  increased  in  Ijeautv.  and  the 
bright  sunlight  seemed  to  fall  softly  over  forest, 
ialunds  and  tlie  gleaming  waters  around  us;  we  felt 
eonsuious  tliat  we  were  advancing  northward,  where 
the  days  are  longer.  While  we  were  enjoying  all 
this,  far  to  the  north  Mt.  Baker  began  to  rise  from 
the  m4>untain  range  and  its  white  cap  shown  like 
molten  silver;  and  so  the  picture  enlarged  more  and 
more.  We  Hnally  tumeil  from  the  enchanting  view 
and  looketl  westward  towards  Mt.  Baker,  and  we 
wen*  almoxt  struck  dumb  with  aatoniahraent  at  the 
finishing  touch  to  this  magnificent  panorama.  To 
the  west  lay  the  Olympian  mountains,  like  vast  snow 
tields,  and  we  sti»od  amaze>l  at  the  dazzling  seene^ 
for  we  seemed  to  lie  in  faii-y  land  instead  of  the 
far  off,  almost  unknown,  iinintereetiug  Puget  Sound 
region.  In  all  my  travels  over  our  broad  land,  in 
Bible  land  and  in  Europe.  T  had  seen  much  water 
*?enery.  but  th*  most  Iwautiful  that  I  ever  beheld 
is  Puget  Sound  and  its  surroundings. 

We  landeii  in  Victoria  in  the  aftemoim;  after 
pr'Kturing  rooms  we  starte<l  oui  to  see  itie  strange  nity 
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with  its  foreign  population.  Everything — the  houses, 
the  business,  the  goods  and  merchandise  and  voice 
of  the  i)eople — indicated  that  we  were  in  the  northern 
latitude,  where  the  extremes  of  light  and  darkness, 
heat  and  cold,  were  great  and  vitality,  though  strong 
and  enduring,  was  more  sluggish  than  in  the  south- 
land. 

The  next  day  we  visited  a  large  Joss  house,  or 
(Chinese  temple,  and  saw  all  their  hideous  images  used 
in  their  religioUvS  ceremonies;  we  then  went  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  new  Methodist  church,  then  took 
the  street  car  and  rode  out  five  miles  to  a  fashion- 
able resort  on  a  l>eautiful  land-l(X?ked  and  rock-bound 
bay,  with  shell  l>each  and  curiously  honey-combed 
rocks.  On  our  return  to  the  city,  we  went  out 
seven  miles  to  where  a  large,  iron-clad  man-of-war 
was  riding  at  anchor.  When  we  came  back  young 
Ballington  Booth  was  holding  an  out-door  meeting, 
so  we  mingled  with  the  many  thousands  for  an  hour 
to  hear  his  eloquence  and  matchless  power  of  holding 
a  vast  multitude. 

We  finally  repaired  to  our  hotel  tired,  but  well 
pleased  with  our  day's  work;  the  sun  had  set  about 
9  p.  m.,  and  we  could  see  to  read  until  nearly  10 
p.  m.  By  the  <»alendar,  there  were  four  more  hourd' 
sunshine  the  7th  of  July  than  at  Greenslwro,  N. 
O.,  th(»  siune  day.     Ilie  trip  down  the  Sound  gave 


lis  a  vifw  of  the  other  mh,  with  new  groupings  of 
iiionntainii,  islaTuls,  atid  uli'Tee,  that  finished  the  grand 
pitrture. 

When  wc  returned  to  Npwhprg,  Oregon,  I  found 
A  diapal<-li  from  niv  Hon  at  Carson  City,  stating  that 
)ie  haiJ  business  in  San  Frani-isco  at  a  given  date. 
and  he  would  like  me  to  dome  ro  that  city  and  return 
with  him.  This  changed  the  original  program,  and 
I  8h<irtened  ray  slay  at  Newlwrj;  and  stai'lcl  fcoiitb 
hy  rail,  leaving  my  niece  to  follow  later  on.  The 
railroad  eonneeting  Portland  and  SiU-ranicnto  had 
b»*n  eoinpleted  snnec  I  ]ta!wed  throngh  Oifgon  be- 
fore; it  o)>eno(t  up  one  of  tlie  finest  mountain  regions 
m  any  i-onnlry.  and  one  jMissessing  peculiar  ami  dia- 
tinrtive  grandeur  of  scenery.  The  route  )>a8ee«  up 
the  Willamette  Valley,  lietween  the  coast  rnnf^r  j.Dd 
the  ('nwwde  or  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains, 
vitii  two  croati-cut  rangec  thrown  across  the  forest 
v»lh^y  liy  more  recent  volcanic  action  like  the  Te- 
hichipa  range  in  Southern  (^lifomia.  and  on  one  cd 
the  crties-cnt  rnngeti  if  another  celebrated  railroad 
hK>(i,  cipial  in  engineering  .ikill  to  Teliiclilpa.  Be- 
tween tliese  sliorl  ranges  are  two  very  heautifiil 
valleys,  ihe  Kogne  ami  ('hemath  rivers,  and  so  grand 
that  the  eye  never  gr<)WE  we«r\'  of  watching  the  ever- 
changing  pictured. 

jMoiuil    ShaslH   Mild    it^   iiiimediHte  surroundingB 
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is  the  finest  inoiint^iin  K'enerv  that  is  accessible  in 
North  America.  Its  summit  is  cleft  from  north  to 
south  bv  three  immense  chasms,  the  central  one  a 
thousan<l  feet  deep,  which  is  slowly  filling  up  with 
snow.  At  noon  when  the  sun  shinee  down  into  the 
great  chasms  the  scene  is  so  dazzling  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  bear  the  intense,  reflected  light;  its  base, 
like  Mount  Ranier,  is  clothed  with  pine  forests,  which 
intensifies  the  gloom  from  the  perpetual  fields  of 
snow.  In  all  the  region  around  Mount  Shasta  there 
have  been  fearful  (convulsions  in  the  past;  rivers 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  courses,  lakes  have  been 
formed  and  old  ones  emptied.  It  looks  as  if  the 
mountains  had  been  made  to  skip  "like  rams,  and 
the  little  hills  like  lambs."  We  passed  out  of  the 
mountain  rangers  into  the  head  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  came  to  a  fountain  of  almost  pure  soda 
water.  It  issues  out  of  the  cavern  bv  thousands  of 
gallons  hourly;  the  rock  is  considerably  worn  away, 
showing  that  it  has  been  running  for  ages.  The 
railroad  company  has  constructed  a  fine  drinking 
f oimtain :  the  trains  stop  and  all  take  a  drink.  Those 
who  take  the  trij)  a  secon<l  time  provide  themselves 
with  sugar,  f(>r  that  makes  it  perfect:  ]\^?t  why  liO 
one  knows. 

The  whole  Sacramento  Vallev  is  a   marvel   of 
rural  beauty,  and  where  it  has  l>een  improved,  pT<  - 
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aeiiU  a  luxuriaiu-e  that  tills  ilie  beliuld^r   with  (■n'J 
tliudiastk-  deliglit,  atid  yet  the  devplopinrnt  i^t  in  iti 


infatii:) 


In  a  tew  vears,  when  the  uruli;!'^-'  and  riaj 


yards  have  gi-own,  the  whule  valley  vill  Iw.  a  won*" 
(ier  in  produffiveness.     Thcr;  will  ahvay-*  l>c-  an  ahuQ- 
danoe  of  water  in  that  valley. 

My  8>m  met  nie  in  San  Framiiaeo  as  arranged, 
and  the  next  nioniinj;  wo  startel  for  his  home,  ar- 
rived same  day  and  had  a  hearty  (greeting  from  the 
family,  especially  from  the  little  iines.  They  had 
planned  a  vacation  in  the  monntaims  when  I  should 
get  there,  so  in  a  day  or  two  we  set  out  for  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  (groaned  over  to  a  summer  penort  on  the 
west  side  within  two  miles  of  the  nearest  snow  field. 
It  was  a  delightful  place,  with  all  the  inoimtain  climb- 
ing that  coulil  he  desired.  My  son  imme<liat©ly 
telegraplied  to  Portland,  Oregon,  for  my  iiiei'es  to 
come,  and  at  the  right  lime  I  crosseii  the  take  to 
Tahoe  City,  there  took  hack  and  went  to  Trukee, 
on  main  line  of  Central  Pacifii*  Railnvail  lo  inter- 
cept her  so  a»  to  save  the  going  arounrl  by  flarson 
City.  Everything  went  as  9nun>th  as  cli>ck  work; 
she  left  the  train  and  we  returned  over  the  romantic 
route  up  tlie  Tmkee  river,  which  abounds  in  pictur- 
esque scenert,  and  could  one  have  llie  history  of  the 
Iuml>er  men  and  pioneera,  it  would  make  an  inter- 
erogting  narrative.     At  Tahoe  <^ty  we  took  a  ImmI  and 
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re-cros«(*(l  the  lake  to  tlie  rendezvous,  where  there  was 
a  happv  n*uni(»ii  of  the  eoiisiiis. 

'IlieTi  iK'gaii  a  series  of  tramps  over  the  hills, 
through  iinuiense  forests  of  pine,  eedar,  redwood  and 
other  timber,  hunting  the  beautiful  8no\v  plant  which 
is  found  nowhere  else,  fishing  on  the  lake,  or  taking 
a  tx^)ur  an»und  the  lake  in  a  steamer,  visiting  some 
remarkable  bays  mid  inlets,  where  nature  seems  to 
have  done  its  l)est  to  unit€  the  romantic  and  the 
beautiful.  The  crowning  wonder  was  a  trip  on  foot 
of  eleven  miles  to  a  n(*w  discovery  called  Rubicon 
Springs.  The  w-ay  led  through  one  of  the  most  ter- 
ribly desolate  mountains  on  the  continent  Our  first 
view  was  from  a  cliff  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
high;  below  us  lay  a  narrow^  valley,  through  which 
ran  the  Kubicon  river,  5000  feet  below  the  place 
where  we  st<Kxl,  The  valley  and  gorge  ran  north- 
west beyond  the  view;  the  opposite  mountain  range 
was  nakwl  granite  rock,  bald  and  desolate.  Earth- 
(|uake  power  had  shivered  the  whole  range  into  frag- 
ments: as  far  as  the  glass  could  reach  there  was  not 
a  8(|uare  acre  of  rock  that  had  not  been  shattered, 
seameil  and  brr^ken.  Tn  places  whole  cubic  acres 
of  rock  had  been  hurled  into  the  vallev,  where  thev 
lay  in  fragments ;  great  bowlders  had  been  tossed 
alKMit  like  foot-balls.  To  the  southeast  the  head 
of  the  great  g<>rge  was  closed  by  h»fty  summits,  cov- 


er»l  with  iiiuiiy  square  iiiileti  of  perpetual  suow  t 
which,   with  rot-kj'  desolation,   fiuiaheJ   the  picture, 
easier  remembered  than  described. 

Within  four  years  the  way  hail  Ixwu  made  to 
and  dowu  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  tirst  a  pack 
librae  trail,  then  a  t-art  way  had  beeu  opened,  and 
a.  rude  hotel  built,  llie  diiore  and  windows  of  which 
were  carried  to  the  valley  on  horsett.  At  one  poim 
thei-e  were  several  miueral  springa.  atiion^!;  them  a 
aula  water  spring  like  the  ^reat  fountain  at  the  head 
of  the  Sacranientii  river.  High  up  near  the  snow 
tields  is  Lone  Lake,  covering:  sevei^  hundred  acres; 
it  is  rather  dilHcult  of  access.  One  afternoon  a  trip 
was  made  to  it,  tlie  ladiee  on  horseback  and  the  men 
afoot;  though  a  loug,  tiresome  climb,  it  rewarded 
all  the  labor,  for  it  brought  us  up  nearer  to  and  on 
a  level  with  the  snow,  which  waa  reflected  in  the 
placid  waters  as  disttuctly  as  in  a  glass.  All  was  lil- 
t'lit  and  peaceful:  the  bright  sunlight,  the  rarified 
air  united  to  make  it  a  deeply-interesting  place.  But 
little  conscious  life  ever  visited  that  spot,  except  a 
few  wild  fowl  in  their  migrations.  A  few  large  pine 
trees  stood  in  lone  grandeur  in  a  cove  at  the  west  end. 

Ten  miles  below  the  hotel  is  a  place  called  Hell 
Hole,  which  is  inaccessible  to  all  except  strong,  ac- 
tive men,  and  they  need  to  be  brave  and  of  good 
nerve.     It  is  the  wiater  'luarters  of  rattlesnakea,  and 
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the  danger  of  entering  the  din^p  eove,  together  with 
the  overpowering  stench,  i3  enough  to  deter  most 
men.  Two  hardv  hunters  ventured  in  to  collect  rat- 
ties  for  tourists,  but  en^  thev  ha<l  killed  forty  they 
were  overcome  by  th<»  foul  air  and  with  ditfictulty 
escaped  from  the  horrible  pit. 

The  river  abounde<l  in  tine  mountain  trout,  and 
some  of  the  party  could  not  n\sist  the  temptation  to 
tish,  so  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  trout  during  our  stay. 
The  return  was  made  in  a  hack  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  the  scenes  from  manv  of  the  turns  were  new  rove- 
lations;  and  as  we  looked  up  to  the  overhanging  cliffs 
and  saw  the  foot  path  we  had  desc:ended,  we  could 
hardly  realize  the  fact;  but  everything  was  so  exciting 
and  new  as  w^  pastH»d  over  it  that  we  forgot  all 
danger,  though  1  did  remember  sitting  down  on  the 
loose  stcmes  and  sliding  sc^veral  feet  before  halting 
against  a  large  bowlder.  The  cartway  itself  was  a 
mai'vel,  for  it  seemed  imjx^sstble  for  a  way  to  have 
been  found  down  such  cliffs,  but  the  grade,  though 
8t(»ep  and  circuitous,  was  practicable*,  but  hanl  on 
horse  and  veliicle.  We  all  enjoyed  the  coming  back 
to  the  lake,  for  it  was  as  though  we  had  been  to  a 
wonderful  artifi<*ial  show,  so  new  and  <lifferent  from 
all  past  experience;  it  took  some  time  to  Hx  the  picture 
and  feel  that  it  was  natural  and  real.  We  voted 
unanimously  that  Rubicon  Springs  would  become  a 
famous  resort  in  the  near  future. 


Ai  till-  fill!  (if  len  (lavs  we  rctiirtiwl  \o  (.'arson  ' 
City,  ami  ajiiong  the  places  visited  was  the  pHstm  • 
yard  for  another  look  at  the  pre-historit;  footprintB, 
but  aad  to  relate,  they  Lad  nearly  all  l»een  destroved 
by  the  iocreased  work  in  <|iiarrying  the  building 
stone.  My  favorite  ni<iiintain  peak  still  etJK>d  in  sil- 
ent grandeur,  looking  down  on  the  eity,  the  clear 
mountain  blue  being  sJiarjily  defined. 

Time  was  going  on,  tJie  session  advancing,  and 
we  had  to  turn  homeward,  for  the  program  was  not 
half  ('onipleIe<l ;  the  Vellowatone  Park  was  yet  to 
\>e  visited  and  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  to  be 
)«efii,  a  brother  in  Kansas  called  on,  and  otlier  inci- 
dental intervenings.  My  Hon  and  his  family  accom- 
panied U8  to  Reno,  where  we  visited  a  niece  who 
was  theu  reBidinp  in  that  city.  After  a  pleasant 
stop  there,  we  finally  bid  gtHxl-bye  and  started  east- 
ward toward  Ogden,  in  Utah;  as  we  passed  tlie  Hum- 
boldt desert  in  the  night,  much  of  the  heat  and 
dust  was  avoideil.  When  we  came  into  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  in  I'tah,  it  was  a.  great  relief  to  the 
eye  t«  see  beautiful  "reen  fields,  orchards  and  groves, 
an<l  a  striking  contrast  to  the  blistering  sand. 

To  eeonomi?*  time  from  Ogden,  we  ran  down 
to  Salt  Ijike  f'ity  and  spent  a  day  in  seeing  it.  We 
went  to  the  temple,  lalieniaele,  liee  hive,  grave  of 
llrigham    Young,  and   then  out  to  Garfield    I^ke, 
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where  we  tested  the  density  of  the  water  aa  coin- 
I>ared  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  found  it  the  denser  of  the 
two.  We  returned  to  Ogden,  took  the  train  on  the 
Utah  Northern  Railroad  for  Beaver  canyon,  the  point 
opposite  the  park,  though  ninetv-five  miles  away, 
which  proved  to  l)e  a  small,  dirty,  mean  place;  so 
the  trip  to  the  park  on  that  line  is  to  the  ordinary 
tourist  a  swindle,  but  if  one  is  posted  in  the  historv 
of  the  fur  trade  and  early  explorations,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting route. 

Starting  from  Beaver  canyon  in  a  very  poor  hack, 
with  inferior  horses  hut  a  good,  reliable  driver,  our 
route  lay  nearly  east,  the  first  half  of  the  day  over 
a  wide  j)lain,  with  mountains  to  the  north  and  in 
front.  As  the  dav  advanced  the  mountains  loomed 
up  dark  and  frowning,  and  interest  increased;  the 
whole  region  was  ahnost  unwcupied  by  people  of 
any  color — the  ln<lian  w^as  gone  and  the  whites  had 
not  yet  come.  The  wolf  went  across  the  trail,  the 
sage  hens  flew  away  in  large  flo(»ks,  the  antelope 
could  be  seen  afar,  while  the  driver  related  exciting 
stories  associate*!  with  the  various  points.  In  the 
afternoon  we  entered  the  mountains  through  a  gap, 
and  came  into  the  singularly  beautiful  Antelof>e 
valley;  it  li(^  l>etween  two  ranges  and  extends  through 
a  gap  on  a  line  for  fifteen  miles,  when  it  suddc^nly 
ends  in  Ilenrv  T^ke  meadow,  whi<jh  is  south  of  the 

16 


lake  liiwl  once-  a  |mrl.  of  it.  Il  Wii?  Hmiiiid  this  Ijike  Unit 
many  t.if  the  stin-iiig  events  of  tlw  fur  trade  transpirefl. 
Nuar  it  Mr.  Stiiart,  on  his  return  froni  Astoria  in 
1813  or  '14,  encountered  tlie  hostile  Indians;  on  ita 
eastern  shore  Generiit  Howard  fought  the  last  bat- 
tle with  the  indejiendcnt,  iiiisulxincd  tribe  of  Indianit, 
the  Nez  Perches,  and  some  rpfiigf  Sheshones,  and  there 
the  last  independent  chi^^f,  Tyhee,  lost  his  life  when 
the  last  stand  was  made. 

We  si)ent  the  nijrht.  at  the  celebrated  lo^;  cabin 
hotel,  a  rendezvous  for  hunters,  amid  dogs,  goats  and 
great  nmnbcrs  of  prejMired  skins  and  mountw!  birds, 
which  were  ta  in-  taken  to  the  i)ark  for  sale;  the  only 
desirable  thinp  was  fresh  monntain  trout,  caught 
ont  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  river  near  by. 
The  ol<l  Belgian  landlord  was  erecting  a  fine  hotel 
in  untici|>ation  of  coming  events.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing Henr;>'  lake  we  entered  the  pass  now  called 
Tyhee,  after  the  old  chief:  we  went  through  the  bat- 
tle ground,  whi<'h  was  well  chosen,  .just  out  of  the 
range  frf  the  stockade.  On  one  of  ihe  head  streama 
of  Snake  river,  at  the  snniniit  of  the  pass,  there  is 
a  fine  spring  that  sends  its  waters  Ut  the  Pacific,  a 
hnndrnl  yards  further  we  storxl  on  the  rontinental 
Divide,  and  tw<i  hundred  yards  l)eyond  a  spring 
aendh  its  waters  through  Madison  river  t»t  the  Gulf 
of  Meixico,     This  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
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^n^t  (Tiitral  headwater  repcm  of  nearly  all  our 
gre«t  rivers,  jts  ineiitione<l  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
it  wiu!  a  trinnipli  in  life  to  n^aeli  that  spot,  nearly 
8000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  ntK)ning  place  the  second  day  was  on  the 
sonth  fork  of  Madison  river,  in  a  romantic  house, 
which  was  lined  and  almost  full  of  vahiiihle  skins,  fur, 
mounted  birds,  deer  and  elk  horns  and  rare  fossils; 
it  wa*4  kept  by  a  singularly  interesting  bachelor  hun- 
ter an<l  cattleman.  He  was  in  middle  life,  and  had 
left  Pennsylvania  aji<l  ()hic»  with  a  se<*ret  locked  up 
in  his  heart,  an<l  had  hid  himself  in  that  lone,  wild 
region.  While  showing  his  trophies  to  my  nieces, 
the  poor  fellow  suffen^l  the  door  to  his  inner  life 
to  open  for  a  moment,  and  in  that  time  I  read  his 
life  history.  Fr(>m  him  I  learned  that  the  point 
where  Mr.  Stuart  had  lost  his  horses  and  then  burned 
his  baggage  was  a]K)ut  fifteen  miles  south,  and  he 
had  l>een  to  the  place,  lie  was  rejoiced  to  find  one 
who  knew  of  and  was  int(Teste<l  in  that  event,  and 
by  seeing  into  his  inner  life,  I  soon  drew  him  out 
and  found  him  very  entertaining.  As  a  relief  to  his 
lonely  life  he  sonu'times  indulged  in  j)ractical  jokes 
on  citv  tenderfeet  who  came  there  to  hunt.  I  will 
relate  one  instance.  Some  very  high-toned  si>orts- 
men  came  from  New  York  and  made  arrangements 
Ui   boanl    with    him;   they    were  highly   elatcnl    with 


the  outlook  from  seeing  hia  store.  The  firat  mom-  _i 
ing  they  aaked  him  where  was  a  goot!  plaee  to  hunt; 
he  sent  them  south,  ou  a  range  of  naked  hills.  At 
night  thej  came  in  tired  and  hungry,  but  had  ao 
game;  next  dav  they  extended  their  hunt  further 
off,  but  no  gante  nor  any  sign  of  m\y.  Then  it  be- 
gan to  dawn  u{>od  them  that  there  was  a  trick,  and 
Oiade  !>ueh  a  eharge  ii|xm  their  host  when  they  re- 
tnrne*!.  He  quietly  informed  them  that  lliey  had 
only  asked  for  a  giwd  [dace  t-o  hnni,  but  ilitl  not  aak 
for  game,  ^o  he  sent  tliem  wlieiv  there  wan  just  gtxKi, 
f-lain  hnntij:i;,  but  if  tin"*  wiuited  game  lliey  must 
go  to  another  [ilace,  Thev  were  highly  offeniled  and 
took  their  dci>artupe  next  morning,  and  u]\  u>  date 
had  not  lieon  heard  froni. 

We  next  [lansetl  over  heavy  tiinhered  hills  for 
several  hours,  then  eame  to  the  ftiul  oC  a  low  raoun- 
tniu  whieh  Imimiled  the  park  on  the  west;  the  asceDt 
was  alow,  for  the  horses  were  weary  and  the  way  was 
steep,  but  we  reairhed  the  tj)p  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment, for  the  air  waa  still  and  no  smoke  floating  up 
the  sides.  Our  first  view  of  the  park  did  not  fill  the 
measure  of  our  anticipations,  yet  the  scene  was  fine. 

Before  iia,  and  far  to  the  right,  several  hun- 
dreds of  eolunins  of  «noke  and  steam  were  rising 
from  among  the  rocks,  trees  and  distant  hills.  In 
the  naked  valley  many  jets  of  steam   were  ascend- 
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i^g,  swaying  in  the  yetting  sunlight,  while  the  whole 
8<»ene  was  surrounded  bv  a  background  of  grand  pine 
forest^i  and  forestK'Overed  mountains.  In  the  fore- 
ground was  Madison  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun-r 
tain,  seemingly  at  our  feet,  a  broad,  rapid  stream  run- 
ning north wanl,  and  sending  uj)  from  its  surface  a 
light,  fleecy  mist  or  cloud  which  marked  its  entire 
course  thrrniirh  the  valley  and  off  among  the  hills. 
To  the  southwest^,  a  few  miles  away,  smoke  ascended 
as  though  it  came  from  a  lake  of  fire,  and  the  as- 
cent was  very  rapid,  with  many  whirling  evolutions. 
Nearer  the  mountain  t<>  the  s<.mth,  a  large  column 
of  steam  rose  high  in  the  clear,  rarified  air,  which 
marked  the  lo<*ati<)n  of  the  Excelsior  geyser,  but  the 
evening  was  closing  in,  so  we  descended  into  the 
wonder  land,  fc>nk*<l  the  river  aiul  reached  Firehole 
Basin  H(>tel.  On  the  way  wo  saw  an<l  heanl  enough 
to  prepare  the  mind  fur  the  startling  and  terrible, 
for  as  we  trotted  al<>ng  the  lime  an<l  gravel  dejKwitfi 
we  [)asse<l  jets  of  st-eam,  l)oiling  jkx^Is,  extinct  gey- 
sers, with  a  constantly  increasing  heat,  which  seemed 
everywhere  to  come  fnun  the  ground. 

Though  tin'd  and  worn  with  our  rough  stag- 
ing, we  were  up  early  next  morning,  ready  for  an 
active  day's  work,  but  we  were  disapjKunted,  for  the 
whole  vallev  and  mountains  were  covered  with  a  dense 
fog  or  mist  that  secin<'<l  t<>  forelKxle  a  bad  day,  but 
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ai.  AiinrisR  the  tog  lifted  in  white  clouiis  and  tloated 
away,  and  soon  evi-rything  shone  in  bright  sunlight, 
with  a  didtioL-tneaa  seen  only  in  high  altitudes  tb&t 
approai-h  the  line  i»f  ijei'petnfll  sn<nv.  We  were  tirst 
attractted  by  a.  roaring  us  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  the' 
rushing  of  many  waters;  the  aouiid  came  friwn  a  hill 
to  the  south,  which  was  being  rapidly  envel<^)ed  in 
white  amoke  or  <4teani,  with  a  central  jet  shootitig 
high  over  all.  Before  we  were  eonscious  of  it,  we 
were  nearly  in  a  run  making  for  the  hill,  nor  did 
we  slacken  our  pai-e  when  a  man  dtef^)ed  out  of  the 
smoke  and  called,  "Just  in  time,  she's  going  to  play," 
and  play  she  did.  ('}h>u  approHching  the  spot  we 
found  the  "Fountain"  geyser  iu  a  state  of  acUre' 
eruption.  It  was  a  rough,  irregular  cavern,  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  throwing  out  floods  of  ecald- 
ing  water  by  violent,  irregular  explosions,  from  which 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  ascended  and  fell  Ln 
showert!  of  mist  for  many  yards  aroimd,  or  floated 
away  in  clonals.  This  violent  eruption  coutinued  for' 
about  half  an  hour,  then  it  slowly  sulisided  to  a  boil- 
ing, blnl»l)ering  |>oo!,  but  every  two  hours  tlie  vio- 
lent ia  reiH'atCfl. 

When  our  awe  somewhat  toned  down,  we  looked 
around  and  found  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  active,  roaring  geysers  and  seori-hing  steam  jetB, 
(■omirjg  from  ttssnn-s  of  all  *ij«-'  and  sha|K'3,  making 
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it  (langoroiLs  to  walk  alM)ut  while  tlie  sU^aiii  and  sinoke 
hung  ni?ar  the  eartli.  As  we  sto(j<l  aniaztnl  and  looked 
at  the  terrible  evid<»nee  of  hidden  tin»,  we  s&w  not 
very  far  away  a  singular  colunm  of  i^nioke,  differing 
from  all  others.  Tpon  ]>a8sing  over  a  slight  ridge 
we  found  a  large  im)o1  of  boiling,  blublwiring  mud, 
or  fluid  lime,  mixed  with  many  eolors,  yellow  pro- 
dominating.  This  is  ealkni  the  Paint  Pot,  and  re- 
minds the  fanner  of  a  lai'ge  kettle  of  apple  l)utter 
nearing  the  finish.  The  bursting  of  the  blubbera 
throws  great  s|)lotches  of  mud  in  the  air  and  many 
yards  around,  blistering  naked  hands  and  spoiling 
fine  elothes. 

From  a  knoll  near  by  I  eounte<i  over  200  jeta 
of  steam  and  smoke  in  the  basin,  and  all  in  ai*.tive 
eruption,  while  on  the  hill  we  were  fortunate  in  wit- 
nessing one  of  the  grand  concerts  of  exph)sions  that 
happen  at  irregular  periods.  There  was  a  simul- 
taneous eruption  of  a  hundre<i  or  mon»;  it  sounded 
as  though  sup])re38ed  thunder  shook  the  hill  and  tilled 
the  air,  vast  (piantitiw  of  wat<?r,  steam  and  smoke 
were  vomited  forth,  and  for  a  time  darkened  the  air 
and  hid  the  hills.  To  the  uninitiattnl,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  hour  of  doom  and  the  e<^li|)6e  of  nature 
had  come.  After  Indiolding  this  grand  display,  we 
were  ready  for  any  and  all  things,  either  tiTrible, 
sublime  or  l>eautiful. 

From  the  fountain  it  is  over  a  mile  to  Hell's  Half 
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^(■re,  (ir  Exce]sit>r    gevscr,  on  the  west  siHp  of  t 
rivor;   we  found  the  place  well   named.     It  is  th^ 
lai^cet  geyser  in  the  world;  it  is  a  fearfnl  eraler  c 
iKtiling  water,  nearly  200  feet  aerosa,  and  of  iinknow; 
depth;  a  vast  elond  of  ateam  shoots  to  the  akies,  : 
if  sent  from  the  blast  of  a  fiimdce.     It  is  seldoi 
that  any  on€  ean  look  into  the  fearf\i]  gulf,  so  in- 
teiiM>  ift  the  heat  and  blinding  the  smoke;  the  wate* 
18  thrown  about  in  (rreat  wares  with  siieh  violence 
that  it  sounds  like  an  angry  see  dashing  on  a  rocky 
roast.     Once  in  three  years  it  is  in  active  eruption, 
and  discharges  a  river  of  scalding  wat^-r  every  twenty- 
fonr  hours  for  msny  weeks.     During  these  eniptionB 
tlic  dee|i  thunder  of  the  explosion  is  heard  many  niiles 
away,  and  the  adjaceuit  hills  tremble,  while  Madison 
river  is  tnrned  into  a  rushing  torrent  of  hot  water; 
for  many  miles  it  b  too  hot  for  fish  or  reptiles,  and 
the  wild  fowls  give  it  a  wide  margin. 

\jet»  than  200  feet  westward  fmm  this  geyser  is 
Sunset  l^ake,  a  broad  i>ool  of  crystal  water  nearly 
niotioidess,  yet  si-aliliiig  hot.  Its  walls  and  irregular 
sides  are  imnisted  by  a  sedimentary  deposit  that  re- 
flects the  sunlight  far  more  beautifully  than  the  most 
brilliant  sunset  cloud  ever  seen  by  human  eye;  any 
wave-like  motion  sends  up  a  thousand  flashes  of  daz- 
zling light,  and  this  is  intensified  when  seen  at  dif- 
fcn'ut  angles,  or  flashed  up  from  deep  chambers  far 
below. 
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Near  by  is  another  [k>o1  enlknl  Rinerald  Lake, 
which  rivals  the  fr>rmer.  Its  inenistationfl  throw 
baqk  a  brilliant,  emerald  light,  far  m(>re  lovely  than 
the  nio«t  vivi<l  imagination  can  jweture.  The  im- 
pression made  on  our  minds  was  almost  Wwildering; 
the  scene  wa^  so  different  from  anv  we  had  ever  be^ 
hcjld  that  we  turned  away  with  feelings  almost  op- 
jiressive,  ff)r  it  is  doubtful  whether  there*  is  another 
place  where  then^  is  so  much  of  the  terrible  and  the 
sublimely  U'autiful  ip  such  proximity  and  strange 
contrast. 

We  re-cro8fic<l  the  river  with  the  feeling  that  we 
had  se<Mi  tJie  grc*atest  of  wonders  an<l  all  else  would 
be  t^me  and  uninteresting.  T^ut  it  was  not  so;  be- 
fore we  had  gone  a  mile  on  the  way  to  the  upper 
geyser  hasin,  we  saw  new  featur(»s  at  every  turn. 
There  were  great  boiling  pools,  sjxmting  fountains, 
screaming  ste^am  jet*^.  with  low  rumbling  soutids  be- 
neath (>ur  fe<*t,  thn^hs  an<l  pulsations  among  the  rocka 
and  pines,  with  1h»11ow  Iw^ioming  from  beyond  the 
river  and  ck^uds  of  steam  rising  behind  the  hills  and 
u[)  the  sides  of  the  m(»unt^in.  Sometimes  we  passed 
pools  (»f  iK^ling  water,  clear  as  crystal,  with  scarcely 
any  vajK»r  rising  from  the  surface,  while  near  by  were 
fissures  emitting  a  colorless,  ])oisonous  fume,  with  a 
jarring  deafening  screech.  At  one  }>lace  we  passed 
a   dark   chasm,   af>f»arently     an   extinct    geyser,   and 


would  have  likei!  to  pe«r  into  its  bki.-k  lhri>at.  Oa 
the  return  trip  it  was  a  raging  geyser,  tlirowing  scaJd- 
ing  water  higli  into  the  air.  Near  a  bridge  over  tlia 
river,  in  tho  bed  of  the  stream,  was  a  iiiagpifirent 
geyser,  throwing  water  ninety  feet  high;  when  we 
fame  bat^k  the  river  was  flowine  quietly  onward  ai 
rliongh  no  tire  i-ageJ  below.  There  was  not  a  upaae 
of  a  hundred  yards  between  Fire  Hole  and  upper 
geyser  bosiu  but  indicated  activity  in  the  fire  below. 
Ab  we  entered  the  open  space  of  the  up{)er  basin, 
another  phase  of  interest  met  our  gaze.  Firat,  we 
wiTt^  surprised  to  see  so  many  eohinius  uf  every  ^e 
ami  t-olor:  then  it  seemed  tlwt  far  and  near  there 
was  a  tremulous,  rimibliug  sound  eoniing  fn>m  we 
knew  not  where,  while  under  our  feet  there  was  a 
i-onstant  jar,  with  sudden  jolts  a»  if  a  eog  were  broken 
in  the  vast  niaehine  which  furnished  the  motive 
Iiower  lielow.  A  turn  in  tlie  road  brought  iia  in 
sight  of  the  hotel,  and  just  beyond  Old  Faithful  was 
roaring  in  grand  uiagnitieence,  thn>wing  a  column' 
of  hot  water  a  hundred  feet  high,  from  which  clouda 
of  mist  floated  otf  to  the  mountain.  Old  Faittiful 
is  the  most  popular  geyser  in  the  park,  but  not  the 
most  wonderful.  It  is  active  at  regular  intervals  of 
tiflV'five  Ui  oixty  niiuutee;  it  continues  in  eruption 
frmn  five  to  seven  minute^  Uien  subeides  to  ainioat 
silence,   and   thus  it  2i>es  on  enntiniially    night   and 
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day.  Its  easy  aicessibilitv  and  regularity  has  made 
it  popular;  the  lazy,  the  lame,  the  old  and  infirm 
can  seo  it  without  effort.  From  the  hill  formed  by 
the  sediment  around  it,  other  columns  of  steam,  larger 
in  volume  and  more  rapid  in  ascent,  can  be  seen. 
Many  of  tlioee  columns  of  steam  come  from  craters 
formerly  grand  and  terrible,  but  some  of  them  are 
difficult  of  access,  and  tlie  average  tourist  never  seed 
them.  We  visiteil  several  of  the  isolated  om«,  and 
were  amply  repaid  for  the  toil. 

Across  the  river,  north  «>f  Old  Faithful,  there 
was  a  hill  that  seemed  to  be  envelo[>ed  in  smoke  all 
the  time,  with  sounds  of  constant  eruptions  of  no 
small  power,  Init  not  one  of  the  fifty  tourists  present 
could  tell,or  seemed  to  care,  what  was  over  there. 
They  came  to  see  Old  Faithful,  and  had  thought  for 
nothing  else;  some  of  them  were  too  lazy  to  walk 
800  yards  from  the  hotcd  U)  get  a  close  view,  and  to 
go  a  half  mile  over  nn'ks  and  amid  smoke  seemed 
too  horrible  t«>  think  of.  We  went  over  the  river  on 
a  narrow  foot-bridge,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  an  area  of  nearly  forty  acres  in  extent,  almoBt 
covered  with  active  geysers,  fire  holes,  steam  vents, 
roaring  crevict»s  and  gaping  fissures,  making  up  a 
scene  approaching  the  fearful;  the  hill  seemed  to  l>e 
in  a  state  of  constant  vibration.  There  were  one 
hundred  craters  and  jets  in  active  eruption  all  the 
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litiifi;  twenty  gcyserB  threw  euluiDm  of  wat«T  foi 
tufix  feflin  diameter,  fwentv  to  thirty  feet  liigh,  evei 
few  )niiinU-(i.  VHrie^I  at  t.itin-f  liy  coni-ertcH  activitg 
that  H)ii>ok  the  entire  hill.  The  iiioet  noted  was  Old  ' 
IJon,  which  is  active  at  short  intervals,  with  a  lond, 
IWIowing  roar,  ending  in  a  (jrowl  similar  to  an  irri- 
t*te<l  li<in.  Near  bv  h  llie  IjimpRs  and  two  Cube,  alao 
tlie  SiKtnge.  sfi  called  from  iht  peeiiliar  depoent  re- 
Minbling  the  ["[Kinge.  A  eteani  jet  is  named  the 
Mridel  friMH  it«  repilar,  raspin;;  whistle  like  that  of 
a  Iwiiiiiotive.  Manv  jets  are  eontinnous,  trt.hers  are 
intermifteiir,  but  the  latter  are  more  harsh  and  vio- 
lent; quite  a  iiunilK^r  have  jar-sha[)ed  craters  stand- 
ing up  thr«*  to  six  feet  high,  so  syrnnietrical  in  form 
that,  they  scorn  to  have  been  fastened  by  art.  In 
the  nortlifast  <'onier  is  a  snccessiim  of  clear  pools  of 
boilinp  water,  but  rhouph  most  of  th«nn  are  ecald- 
inp  hoi.  thev  are  ax  smooth  as  a  mirror.  From  far 
below  it  all  there  comet-  a  wngular,  hollow,  dnim-Iike, 
j(irriiijE  sound,  that  cannot  be  deecrilted  by  words, 

Wp  spent  two  hours  in  ex()l«rin(:  this  int^-rest- 
inp  place  before  the  iiilens*-  heat  and  noxious  fiiinea 
compclliHl  UK  Ii>  nluni.  No  one  who  visits  the  parlt 
cnn  atfoni  lo  miss  rhnt  wonderful  sjiot;  without  it 
knowleiipe  of  the  wonderland  is  incomplele.  thuuf{h 
it  tukt-s  laltifr  anil  is  somewhat  danjjerous.  There 
an-  more  iittractivp  places  iS  the  fashionablt-  routes 
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than  on  thoni,  ami  thev  pay  far  all  r.he  time  au«l 
toil,  l)esi<le  to  the  youiif^  ami  sangnine  they  dm  grand 
and  ronmntic. 

On  the  return  trip  from  the  upper  basin  we. 
turned  aside  from  tln'  ])opular  route  to  see  wliat  lay 
in  the  hills  to  the  \v<»st\vard,  and  \ven»  abundantly 
rewanh^l  for  our  tram])  over  stream,  marsh  and  hills; 
then^  was  much  that  is  not  mentioneil  in  the  guide 
book  that  should  1h'  plae(»d  first.  The  I)evir«<  Puneh 
Jiowl  is  a  hot-water  geyser  on  a  hill  tifty  feet  high, 
fonned  of  the  deposit  of  ages.  It  is  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  little  inferior  to  Old  Faithful,  and  far  more 
dark  and  repulsive*.  Farther  up  on  a  hillside  was 
a  geyser  whieh  has  tille<l  six  acres  of  the  valley  several 
feet  deep  with  lime  and  black  sand  deceit  We 
pushe<l  on  through  the  thick  brush,  low,  wet  land, 
across  naked  lime  deposit.^,  past  a  group  of  boiling 
|HK>ls,  on  up  to  near  the  fo<)t  of  the  mountain,  where 
we  found  tin*  m<wt,  Inwutiful  thing  of  the  kind  on 
the  earth.  It  was  a  small,  suns<H,  emerald  lake,  with 
its  raiscMl  walls  incrust^  with  dejwsits  that  reflei*.teil 
back  the  sunlight  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow^ 
and  thnnv  a  luminous  radiance  u]>  into  the  air  as 
though  it  wiLs  phos])hon^»ent.  IJke  some  other 
pools,  it  was  still  and  sparkling  though  very  hot,  but 
its  dazzling  l>eauty  was  not  only  startling,  but  so 
sublime  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  at  first  sight  that 
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we  wore  looking  al  a  tliinj;  of  f«rt!]  ariil  not  enjoy- 
ing a  lieaiitifiil  drcmii.  It  was  w>  far  Hl>ovr  and  be- 
yond our  hiplirst  imagination  lliat  il  was  intt^nsely 
fascinating.  When  at  la,<t  we  turned  to  leave  we 
could  only  expn«s  onr  impressions  by  exclaiming, 
"Too  beautiful  for  earth,"  and  it  will  ever  occupy 
a  place  in  memory  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ef  earthly  gems. 

All  ttvvr  that  ]K>rtii>n  of  the  park  and  outly- 
ing connlry.  hid  away  among  the  pine  forests,  in 
ina<-ce*sib!e  ravint-s,  are  geysers  and  fire  holes  yet  un- 
aeen  by  the  tourist,  and  p<iesibly  by  any  living  man, 
and  they  may  present  as  wonderful  phenomenon  aa 
anything  now  known.  Wo  returned  to  Fire  Hole 
Basin  with  a  new  chapter  added  to  our  Iive«:  with  a 
multitude  of  nev  ideas  and  mai"-  explod^l  theorioa. 
Next  morning  we  starte<l  for  Morris  liasin.  or  "Col- 
ter's Hell,"  twenty-one  milee  away.  The  ront«  was 
through  splendid  pine  forests,  over  gentle,  rolling 
hills  and  low  mountains,  through  upland  meadows 
and  peaks,  along  a  fine  pike  road  constnicted  by  the 
government  engineers. 

We  jiaeiicd  (liblxm  Hiver  canyon,  which  in  any 
other  place  would  be  a  firat-clase  wonder;  then  came 
Oiblion  falls,  Virginia  rapids,  and  up  Nez  PercflB 
river,  where  the  low  mountains  are  all  covered  with 
unbroken  forente  of  pines  untouched  by  fire.     It  ts 
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SO  deep  and  cJark  tliat  it  soeiiied  like  twilight  at  noon- 
dav,  and  it  gave  relief  to  the  excitement  after  see- 
ing the  fearfnl  things  at  Fire  Hole  and  upper  Geyser 
basin. 

TluTe  was  not  a  mile  of  the  ionrnev  but  had 
pome  Ijoiling  fonntain  by  the  roailside,  or  if  not  seen 
it  eould  l)e  heard  in  the  solitude  of  the  great  for^ 
est.  Kven  at  the  very  bottom  of  Gibbon  canyon 
then^  we^re  iets  of  steam  hissing  and  whistling,  and 
one  great  boiling  cauldron  furnished  a  stopping  place 
to  c<mtrast  the  extras  that  make  up  the  scene.  When 
we  emerged  from  the  hills  through  the  canyon,  we 
came  into  a  wide  meadow  called  Elk  Park,  and  as 
we  looked  back  we  saw  a  huge  mud  geyser  sending 
up  its  cloud  of  dark  smoke  1000  feet  above  us,  while 
oif  to  the  rights  down  in  the  meadow,  was  another 
cauldron  in  constant  eniption,  discharging  mud  and 
water. 

Xotwithst^inding  all  we  had  seen  before,  when 
we  arrive<l  at  Norris  basin  we  had  to  readjust  all 
our  previous  impreesions  of  the  fearful  and  terrible, 
for  before  us  was  a  new  dejmrture  in  all  that  relates 
to  a  land  of  fire  and  the  regions  below.  In  many 
ways,  Xorris  basin  is  the  m<^>st  interesting  point  of 
the  Park.  The  basin,  or  valley,  is  several  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  is  now,  and  has  been,  the  center 
of  the  original  lake  of  fire  of  which  Bad  T^ands  was 


a  part,  as  also  ftteaiiil>oat  Hill,  800  miles  distant  ' 
Ages  ago  the  groat  lake  l>egaii  crusting  over;  in  bhe 
Bad  Ijnde  it  was  suddenly  put  out  and  the  fearful  con- 
vulsions that  followed  threw  up  the  inouiitaina  and 
formed  Snake  River  plains.  Id  tiuie  it  all  (trusted 
o\er  excepting  six  to  ten  acres,  which  is  now  called 
"'Caldwr's  Hell,"  named  bv  Washington  Irving  in 
1S30.  The  last  ojH-n  lake  was  graduallv  i-overed, 
hut  through  tliis  rruat  huge  crators  were  the  outlets 
for  the  escaping  lava,  which  in  time  hiiilt  up  gr«at 
cones  around  theiu  tWo  t*)  five  huudre<l  feet  high; 
then  they  slowly  ]>e<-ame  extinct,  and  now  make  up 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  valley.  Then  there 
are  hundreds  of  gi'vsera,  fireholea  and  craters  still 
active,  throwing  up  hot  inud,  liuie  deposit,  streaniB 
of  hot  water,  vai>or  and  steam.  There  are  a  few 
acres  of  the  lake  that  have  recently  eniated  over  with 
a  bhiu  layer  of  lava,  too  thin  lo  hear  a  uiau,  and  it 
was  full  of  tiaeures  and  reuta,  and  the  whole  area 
^ems  to  be  in  constant  agitation,  as  though  there 
was  a  great  uiaa.4  of  inelteil  matter  rolling  and  swell- 
ing below:  th«  sulphurous  fumes  that  rise  from  the 
surface  are  sufFix'ating  and  poisoning.  When  there 
is  extra  activi^  among  tlie  sumtundin^  geysers,  all 
of  "Colter's  Hell"  seems  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
convulsions  from  below,  and  hot  water  will  spout  in 
such  a  multitude  of  jets  that  the  whole  surface  is 
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fioon  covenxl  with  water,  steam  and  sinoke,  from 
wLicli  we  recoiled  in  terror;  the  verv  hills  shook  and 
the  terrible  held  sway  over  the  scene  until  most  minds 
will  be  fully  satisfied.  To  see  all  this  takes  time,  pa- 
tien(te  and  nerve;  these  frightful  manifestations  do 
not  follow  any  apparent  or  regular  onler  of  events, 
but  are  wholly  irregular,  though  of  frecjuent  occur- 
rence. The  phemMiiena  of  this  rt^gion  is  distinctive; 
on  a  hill  near  the  basin  is  a  steam  crater  called  "Old 
(iHJwler/*  which  fsends  ud  a  colunm  of  steam  (me 
hundred  fef»t  high  with  a  sound  like  the  es<*ape  valve 
of  a  hK-(nn<>tive,  but  fifty  times  more  ras])ing  to  the 
ear.  The  steam  is  full  of  lime  held  in  sus])ension, 
which  falls  like  fine  fiour  <m  the  rcK*ks  and  bushes 
for  manv  yards  arcmn<l,  and  it  can  be  gathered  in  the 
hand  like  snow  and  is  juire  lime  when  cool  and 
pressed  into  balls.  Rainl)ow  colors  summnd  the 
colunm  of  steam,  varyinir  with  the  wind  into  a  thous- 
and fonns.     A  hundre<l  vards  or  more  west  of  the 

• 

Imsin  is  the  **Minute  Geyser,''  which  throws  a  column 
(►f  wat(»r  three  fe<»t  in  diameter  thirty  fe<»t  high  every 
minute,  an<l  never  misses  <lay  (►r  night.  Near  Old 
Grc^wler  is  a  basin  of  water  thirtv  feet  in  diameter, 
lK»iling  furiously,  while  further  <m  are  two  mud  pools 
in  c<>nstant  eru]>tion,  ono  jet  black  and  the  other  white 
as  snow.  Over  a  liill  three  hundred  vards  awav,  about 
thre<*  years  before  our  visit,  an  ex])l(»si(ai  to<)k  place 
17 


and  great  masses  of  rock  ami  bowldera  were  hurled  1 
in  every  direotioii,  prostrating  trees  and  breaking 
things  to  pieces  for  many  yards  around,  thus  fonn- 
ing  an  aetive  geyser,  the  only  one  known  to  be  of 
recent  origin.  The  orater  is  about  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  atrtive  every  seven  minutes,  with  a 
loud  roar,  throwing  the  water  thirty  to  forty  feet  high 
and  forming  (|uite  a  steam.  Vet  within  a  cin-uit 
of  one  hiuidreil  yaiils'  tiiere  are  twenty  oiher  ai'tive 
cralt-rs  or  boiling  pmAs  tlial  seemingly  might  have 
given  ample  vent  without  exploiiiun  and  this  addition. 
To  tlie  south  and  fi..uthwe!,t,  within  the  radius  of  a 
mile,  are  over  two  hnndred  active  craters  and  fij«urB« 
in  the  earth,  and  as  we  elimbeil  over  the  rougli  nKfks 
and  extiuet  eratws,  we  found  somerhing  new  tin  every 
aide;  toilHome  as  it  was,  we  felt  repaid  after  we  liar! 
retuniwl  from  the  strange  ^n'liies  among  the  liilla. 
Ou  the  ear^t  uf  ttie  l>asin  the  surface  is  bare  and  ao 
hot  that  we  eouM  not  stand  walking  over  it  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  anil  the  poisonous  fnmes  gave  ua 
headaches  of  a  petmliar  character  that  wameil  us  to 
leave  the  spot.  While  standing  on  a  hill  near  Old 
Growler  I  counted  two  hundred  columns  of  smoke 
to  the  northward,  and  on  the  other  sid«  of  the  valley. 
There  were  different  coluni  in  the  great  chmdn  of 
Hnioke  that  floated  away,  yet  the  colored  clouds  i-eemed 
to  have  no  affinity  for  eai^h  other,  Imt  floated  away  id 
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separate  masses,  the  blue  and  yellow  esj>eoiallv  seemed 
to  repel  instead  of  mingling  together.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  blue  and  colorless  vai)or8  as  they  come  from 
the  earth;  though  the  wind  drives  the  blue  directly 
across  the  colorless  vapors,  yet  it  will  not  mingle  or 
cross,  but  ascends  or  turns  aside,  as  from  a  solid  wall. 
Much  of  the  basin  is  covereil  with  a  white  deposit  of 
lime  and  sand,  too  hot  for  vegetation ;  even  on  some  of 
the  hills  it  is  too  hot  for  the  pine  trees  to  grow  and  for 
people  to  stand  long  in  one  place,  but  everywhere 
among  the  old,  disintegrating  craters,  the  pine  tree 
persistently  makes  encroachments  on  fields  of  former 
desolation. 

When  we  visited  the  basin  there  were  probably 
forty  other  tourists  pn»sent  all  or  part  of  the  time. 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  their  actions  and  hear  their 
comments;  not  more  than  one  in  ten  left  the  high- 
way, many  <lid  not  le^ve  the  stages,  none  were  more 
than  one  hundre<l  vards  from  the  road  in  anv  direc- 
tion,  many  were  t^kin^  copious  notes  in  diaries,  ami 
all  seeme<l  to  go  away  happy  jn  the  thought  tlrnt  they 
had  seen  all  there  vtbs  to  l)e  seen  at  Norris  Basin. 
I'^nfortunately,  many  of  the  guide  Ixx^ks  are  maiie 
up  from  such  knowledge,  while  the  n^allv  interest- 
ing, the  tnily  wonderful  are  not  nn*ntione<l,  for  they 
have  not  l>oen  >cen  by  the  writers. 

We   n<*xt   jonriii»yed    eleven    miles    through    os 
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graiiil  fi.rcsts  and  natural  scpnerv  as  any  we  had 
[)asse<l  lliroiigh;  this  liroHglit  hs  to  tlie  crowning  wim- 
<ler  wf  the  park,  if  not  the  world,  the  Yellowstone 
Canyon,  which,  like  Xorris  Basin,  caiised  another 
re-adjiLstment  of  ideas,  for  it  has  characteristii's  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  for  which  we  have  no  standard  of 
comparison.  At  the  lime  the  Bad  I^nds  were 
fomiod,  a  vast  Diaaa  of  semi-flnid  matter  was  sud- 
denly cooled  and  thrown  into  a  low  range  of  moun- 
tains;  chemical  acti4>n  was  siiddenlj  arrc?t«<l  among 
its  elements;  the  reenlt  was  all  tiie  colors  of  the  maaa 
In-canie  fixed,  and  the  colors  of  the  rainliow  were 
strangely  and  wonderfully  commingled.  The  for- 
mation is  about  as  solid  as  average  chalk.  This  moun- 
tain range  at  one  lime,  l>y  some  nnknown  means,  haci 
Wen  cleft  from  top  to  Itase,  making  a  canyon  or  gorge 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  deep,  serpentine  and 
irregular  in  it*  course.  Through  this  gorge  the  Yel- 
lowstone river  flows,  entering  from  the  south,  first 
liy  a  succession  of  steep  rapids  calleil  upper  falls,  then 
a  short  distance  t)e|ow  if  plunges  down  a  |>er}>endic- 
ular  fall  of  three  hundred  feet  into  a  chasm  that 
anywhere  else  would  lie  fearfully  grand ;  them  il  rushes 
wildly  onward  over  a  succession  of  roaring  rapida 
until  the  gorge  is  passed. 

All    this   magnificence   failed    inti:i   nothingness 
when  we  stood  on  Olisprvaiion  and  Inspiration  Pmnts. 
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dizzy  crags  that  j)roject  from  the  west  wall  far  out 
over  the  fearful  abvss,  and  found  ourselves  sur- 
roundeil  bv  a  thousand  rainbow  colors,  refl(*cted  from 
adjacent  cliffs,  overhanging  rocks,  yawning  gulfs,  and 
broad  streams  of  many-colored  sands  disintegrating 
and  descending  into  the  river,  all  sending  back  a  con- 
stantly-changing light  as  the  varying  clouds  floated 
above-,  as  the  morning  sunlight  changed  to  noonday, 
and  then  to  evening-tide,  filling  the  vast  canyon  with 
a  glow  of  radiant,  lambent  glory  which  no  words  can 
describe.  Any  one  with  the  least  bit  of  ideal  imagin- 
ation, with  anv  love  of  the  sublime  and  marvelouh, 
will  stand  w^ith  astonishment  w^hen  this  bewildering 
scene  of  beauty  bursts  on  his  sight. 

There  are  other  points  from  which  this  charm- 
ing scene  can  be  enjoyed,  but  they  have  to  be  seen 
to  be  understooil.  There  is  no  other  place  on  earth 
where  there  is  so  much  of  the  trulv  beautiful  to  be 
seen  in  such  blending  of  harmonious  colors,  and  its 
inspiring  sublimitv  is  incomparable.  There  were 
some  largo  paintings  at  the  hotel,  made  by  a  master 
liand,  but  they  were  far  short  of  the  real  scene,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  an  artist  to  reproduce  these  won- 
ders or  even  a  sunset  cloud. 

After  seeing  tlio  beautiful  canyon,,  other  news 
began  to  lose  their  interest,  and  we  found  ourselves 
half  drt»aming  alnrnt  some  imagined  fairy  land,  where 
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we  WHUit-d  10  dwell  utuoiig  scent*  of  rainbow  Iwaiityj 
but  there  are  few  places  that  rHjiiire  more  activity 
of  eye,  ear,  niemcirj-  and  uiind  than  Yellowstone 
Park.  There  we  conie  in  conuct  with  the  operation 
of  forces;  new,  stubborn  facts  confront  lis  under  new 
conditions.  Many  pet  theoriefi  of  the  scientists  are 
wholly  at  fanll;  they  will  not  work;  croes-cnrrentfl 
of  fai-tp  through  all  that  region  comt-  and  spoil  all 
(nir  i<lealR.  We  have  ttv  call  into  iiae  new  faculties, 
and  use  our  old  one*  in  new  ways,  and  then  find  our- 
selves at  sea.  The  tlieory  of  the  drift,  the  great  ic« 
sheet  that  once  covered  the  northland,  the  upheavals 
and  siilmiergeiice,  all,  all  becomes  mixed  and  per- 
jilexing.  We  cannot  underetand  the  reason  why,  ao 
we  leave  it.  Tliere  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are 
sure — we  have  a  -"icmre  graven  on  memory  that  will 
not  fade. 

In  parting  from  this  wonderful  region,  after 
crowing  it  in  five  places  and  traveling  two  hundred 
miles  north  and  south  through  it,  I  can  nay  that 
everywhere  T  saw  evidence  of  forrefl  not  described 
nor  iiccoiinted  for  in  the  btwke,  endently  not  seen 
nor  undersKrfHi  hy  the  wien  lists.  Tlie  ]>et  theorj-  of 
evolution  will  not  wnrk  frf>n»  a  prH<ticul  slandpoiut. 
There  is  evidently  an  active,  all  pervading  force  not 
yet  understood. 

We  retuniei!  by  the  winie  rt>nte  to  Beaver  Cftn- 
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yon,  with  no  new  discoveries.  We  met  an  old  Rus- 
sian nobleman  and  wife  at  our  Bachelor  Hotel;  the 
wife  could  talk  American,  and  was  very  interesting. 
They  had  crossed  Europe,  through  Siberia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  river,  and  there  took  a  steamer 
by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  were  going  home  by 
way  of  New  York  and  London.  At  the  Log  Cabin 
Hotel  an  incident  took  place  that  is  worth  recording. 
Two  St  Hernanl  <lc^,  male  and  female,  had  been 
missing  a  day  and  a  night;  all  were  anxious  for  their 
safety.  The  next  morning  they  returned  in  sad 
plight,  the  male's  head,  especially  his  mouth  and  nose, 
stuck  full  of  porcupine  (juills;  the  other  one  did 
not  have  (luite  so  many  sticking  to  lier.  The  intel- 
ligent fellow  went  to  his  master  and  held  up  his  head 
and  whined  in  a  wav  that  was  nnderst^HMl.  The  man 
sat  down  and  <*arcfully  pulled  them  all  out,  and 
though  his  head  was  much  swollen  he  never  winced, 
but  seemed  thankful  and  grateful:  the  other  one  came 
up  for  the  sjune  favor.  There  were  thn^e  hundred 
(piills  sticking  to  tlieni.  I  hey  had  found  a  den  of 
j>f»rcupinc^,  dug  th<*ni  out  and  destroyed  them  before 
giving  it  up.  They  had  donv  so  before;  when  com- 
plimented they  undeistoo^l  and  wagge^l  their  satisfac- 
tion. Tli(S(*  two  d<»gs  had  actually  killed  s(»veral 
bla<'k  bears,  for  tlicv  knew  how  t(»  get  the  advantage; 
besides  tli(*r2(^  two  Iarg<'  ont^s,  there  sre!ne<l  to  l>e  about 
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a  cIozMi  orluT  ilogs  niixod  up  iiromisiiuuualy  with  the  ] 
children. 

Wo  rcarln^ii  the  railroad  in  time  to  take  the  * 
livening  train,  and  ran  down  to  Idaho  Falls  and  stopped 
off  with  J.  A.  t'lark,  a  former  neighltor  and  kins- 
man, where  we  had  a  glad  reuiiioD.  The  next  day 
he,  his  wife  and  son  drove  us  uver  the  *aiue  ground 
I  had  walked  over  some  years  Iwfore,  It  was  inar- 
vbIous  what  a  i-lianfif  had  t-ome;  thuusamU  "f  acrea 
were  in  (cultivation,  twenty  milea  of  a  great  irriga- 
tion L'aiuil  wan  ci>in|)leted :  ground  that  wa$  in  sage 
hrush  when  I  firet  saw  it  had  thirty-six  liushela  o£ 
wheat  i>er  acre  on  it,  and  other  crops  in  like  propor- 
tion. Beautiful  homes  wore  in  sight  on  every  ade, 
and  it  was  truly  a  inagii-  trausfomiation ;  yet  improve- 
nii'ut  had  just  liegun.  ^^le  capacity  of  the  canal 
when  linished  was  iJOO.OOO  acres,  and  the  land  was 
tltere  awaiting  iu  conung.  Siioh  cases  as  this  oould 
he  multiplied  many  tjinea  over,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  what  fan  lie  done,  anil  where  the  center  of 
wealth  and  power  will  soon  lie. 

We  parted  fnmi  our  friemis  and  relativea  and 
made  a  continimiis  nin  via  Denver  to  I^awrence,  Kan., 
where  we  stopped  a  few  days.  Then  my  niece  went 
on  tio  meet  her  sister  and  friends  from  Carolina  at 
the  World's  Fair,  (^hieago,  while  I  went  south  to  ae« 
my  hrother  Alfreii,  now  <iiiite  infirm,  s[>eiit  .some  time 
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with  hiin,  then  n^turned  to  T^wnMioe  and  went  out 
twolve  miles?  to  Ilesper  to  see  many  old  friends, 
neighlK)^!!  and  relativ(*s,  then  on  to  Chicago,  where 
I  found  my  niece  had  starte<l  homeward.  She  stopped 
at  Indianaj)oli:s,  Ind.,  and  then  went  to  her  home  in 
Xortli  C^arolina,  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  I 
arrived  at  mv  home  once  more,  safe  and  well. 

1  promised  my  <laughter  that  I  would  return 
in  time  to  go  with  her  and  a  company  of  neighbors 
to  the  World's  Fair  before  it  closed.  So  we  arranged 
the  date  and  the  company,  and  s\)ont  several  days 
amid  that  grand  exhibit  of  human  achievement.  To 
me  it  was  less  intei-(»sting  than  to  my  neighlwps,  for 
in  my  travels  I  had  s(»en  so  much  of  it  in  other  places, 
though  I  prove*  1  to  be  (piite  a  good  interpreter  of 
where  the  things  came  from.  My  chief  interest  was 
the  people.  There  was  an  opi>ortunitv  to  study  hu- 
manity coll(»ctively,  and  I  useii  it  persistently,  and 
to  the  further  <H>nfinnation  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Anglo-Israel  theory.  It  Ls  not  necessary  for  me 
to  dewribe  any  part  of  the  World's  Fair.  It  has  been 
done  by  so  many  and  has  so  effectively  passed  into 
history  that  all  know  the  essentials  respecting  it 

In  a  short  time  after  returning  from  Chicago  I 
arranged  to  spend  the  winter  at  (ruilford  College  once 
more,  an<l  accordingly  went  down  there  in  Dwember 
and  remain(M.l  until  A|)ril,  1S1>4.     I  had  sjK^nt  an  active, 
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bu«v,  thinking,  writinir  season,  had  written  many 
lettera  to  friends  and  for  pnblieatic»n,  and  in  addition 
had  to  do  much  talking  at  all  tJie  stopping  plae^ 
talks  on  home  and  foreign  travel,  hc>rtie\iltiire,  agri- 
eiiltnre,  women's  rights,  teniy)erance  and  children's 
stories.  1  was  also  much  interc^steil  in  the  sncceae 
of  the  W.  O.  T.  l\  Industrial  Home  for  girls  at  Had- 
ley,  Indiana,  whieh  was  in  an  embarras6c*d  condition 
for  a  time.  I  tcK^k  m^  part  in  the  violent  political 
eontest8  that  wen*  agitating  the  state,  though  mv  heart 
and  symjwithy  wen^  with  every  temp<»ranoe  movement 
♦hat  was  leased  on  tot^il  prohibition. 


* 


CHAPTER  NINE. 


Trip  to  Europe; — Su^nn  at  Sea — Landing  at  Liver- 
pool— Change  of  Program — Start,  for  Egypt  and 
Pass  Through  France  and  Italy  —  Voyage  to 
Egypt,  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids — Journey  to  Port 
Said — landing  at  Jaffa  and  Arriving  at  Jerusalem 
— S<-on€«i  in  Palestine— ^Joumev  to  Baalbeok  and 
Damascus — Str>p  at  Brumana  on  Mt.  Lebanon — 
(bruise  Among  the  Islands — Athens,  Greece,  and 
Its  Ruins — Voyage  to  Coni?tantinople — The  Sceneg 
in  the  ( 'ity — Journov  Across  Europe  Back  to  Lon- 
don— Safe  Arrival  and  Finding  Our  Friends. 

When  I  turned  away  from  my  mother's  grave 
at  the  old  hurial  ground  at  New  Ganlen,  North  Car- 
olina, in  November,  1S91,  1  felt  that  mv  life  work 
waa  done,  that  the  obligation  was  filled,  and  for  a 
time  a  sense  c^f  utter  desolation  ovei^KJwered  me,  and 
the  future  was  close<l,  with  no  light  beyond,  so  far 
as  w(>rk  <>r  an  f^bject  in  life  was  concerned;  but  that 
night,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the  id(*a  of  foreign  travel 
came  U'  me,  and  the  nnemng  v(»ice.  as  in  the  past, 
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said:  "(iu,  and  tUnii  dhalt  rtttiini  Jii  peace."  From 
that  hour  I  lte{;;an  arrangiug  to  froas  tbe  iwisan.  I 
I'eiuriied  lioiiie  for  a  tew  weeks,  aud  then  fauie  back 
lo  Guilford  College  to  (Hjn-iid  the  winter,  intending 
after  a  short  stay  at  home  to  go  to  Europe  in  the 
spring  or  early  auuimer,  but  during  the  winter  Mary 
C.  Woody  and  her  eompanion,  Loreiia  Reynolds,  de- 
iide<l  lo  go  to  Kngland  on  a  religious  mission.  They 
planned  to  start  in  Feiimary,  1SH2,  and  re<|ue9ted  ine 
lo  go  with  theiu  iuateati  of  later  on,  and  thl^  I  agreed 
to  do  and  wrote  home  accordingly.  A  few  days  bo- 
fiH-e  starting  my  friend.  .Tohn  Van  Lindley,  one  of 
■  the  pnm-ipal  uursery  ineu  of  the  Siiutli,  and  who 
live"!  near  the  college,  unex|)ecte<lly,  even  to  hJtu- 
aelf,  ooucluiled  to  go  with  me  on  my  long  trip  at 
least  for  a  nine  luiHiths'  stay,  then  he  would  come 
home  without  nie  if  I  was  not  ready. 

.  The  program  was  to  visit  E^vpt,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  nation!^  ui  Europe.  Few 
thought  it  could  lie  donu  iu  leas  than  a  year,  henc« 
J.  Van  Lindley  limited  himself  ti>  nine  months.  He 
was  needing  a  vacation  and  anxious  to  add  to  his 
niore  of  kuowleilge  in  his  Hue  of  business.  The 
^te«uier  was  to  mil  Febniary  l^ith,  from  New  York. 
John  Van  Limlli^y  and  I  left  Greensboro,  X.  C,  the 
!trh,  went  by  way  of  Washington,  secured  passporta, 
and  then  uu  t<j  Ntiw  York  to  obtain  letters  of  credit 
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On  t\n'  evening  of  Fchruary  \2th  AI.  (\  Woody 
and  companion  came,  and  the  next,  nioniing  we  saile<l 
out  <»f  the  l)ay,  and  \v<t(?  on  onr  way  to  the  new 
worl<l.  \V(»  were  on  th(»  Kmbria,  of  the  Cimard  line, 
one  of  tlie  Jarge^;t  steaniors  afloat,  and  to  landsmen 
the  siirronndings  were  all  !iew  and  (h.»ei<l(?dly  excit- 
ing and  senttatic^nal.  My  traveling  companion  en- 
joyed it  to  the  full.  For  two  davf?  the  weather  was 
fine  an<l  the  j)rosi)ect  vers-  gCKnl  for  a  quick  voyage, 
but  on  the  third  day  we  met  a  gale  from  the  ea^^t 
that  suddenly  change<l  the  whcde  scene.  The  ma- 
jc^rity  of  the  passengers  had  an  interesting  experience 
with  seasickness;  my  lady  comj>anions  were  troubled 
with  it  for  sfmie  days,  but  J.  Van  Lindley  escaped 
almost  entirely  during  the  whole  crossing.  The 
tables  that  were  filler!  at  first  wen*  nearly  empty  for 
two  days;  then  the  pale  faces  l>egan  t^  assc»mble,  but 
they  were  <piit(*  min<*ing  aUnit  eating.  The  storm 
increased  in  vi(>lence  as  we  pro<*c*eded,  and  became 
alK>ut  first-<-lass.  The  last  two  davs  of  the  vovaffe 
it  was  sc>  violent  that  neither  mail  new  passengers  could 
l)e  lande<l  at  (^ueenst<»wn:  all  were  taken  on  to  Liver- 
pool. 

When  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  a  small  ship 
was  sighted  with  signals  *»f  dL^tress  flying.  The  steamer 
bon*  down  to  the  ship  and  i(*ur  men  were  seen  cling- 
ing  to   the   rigging,    bnt   the   shij>  rollerl   so   heavily 
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that  it  seemed  reuiiv  ut  go  >]own  at,  any  monietit.  The 
captain  of  llie  steamer  called  for  voliinteera  to  at- 
tpmpt  a  rescue  i  the  storm  was  so  severe  and  the  danger 
so  great  that  he  would  not  order  anv  one  to  go.  One 
brave  fellow  stepped  out,  saying  he  would  steer  a  hoat 
if  he  could  have  a  crew;  immediately  eight  more  he- 
roic men  offered  to  go.  After  uinoh  liifficnity  and 
danger  a  boat  was  launched  and  pulled  away.  To  me 
it  looked  like  not  imly  a  hopeless  effort,  but  a  nefnlleaB 
aaorifice  of  life,  for  T  was  sure  all  would  l>e  li»r,  Imt  at 
the  end  of  an  hour's  hard  work  they  reai-hed  the  ship, 
and  rc«:ned  the  crew,  who  had  given  up  hope.  The 
return  to  the  steamer  was  finally  accoraplishtwt,  and 
the  almost  helpless  crew  lifted  out  of  the  boat;  these 
brave  seamen,  white  in  the  faee  from  exhaustion,  stag- 
gered when  they  reached  the  deek,  and  hail  to  Iw  .lup- 
ported,  but  the  light  of  determined  cjnirage  waa  still 
in  their  eyes.  An  involuntary  shout  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation went  up  from  hundreds  of  speK-tatora. 
There  is  always  some  leader  who  comes  to  the  front  in 
an  emergency,  and  so  it  was  now;  a  noble-hearted  man 
went  around  with  his  hat  and  was  eloquent  in  praise 
and  appeal.  Over  £80  (English  money)  was  collected; 
then,  when  the  exhausted  men  had  somewhat  recov- 
ered, they  were  called  and  astonished  by  £20  being 
given  to  the  boat  steerer  as  an  acknowledgement  of  hia 
cnnrageous  act,  £10  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  a  re- 
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ward  for  his  skill  in  savinjr  his  men,  Uni  remainder 
was  divided  e<iually  Ix^tween  the  resellers  and  the  res- 
cued, and  another  glad  shout  arose;  above  the  rage  of 
the  stonn.  All  concerned  in  this  deed  wen?  English- 
men, and  from  mv  heart  I  thank(Ml  the  Lord  for  snch 
a  race  of  men. 

When  we  landinl  at  Liverjxx)!  we  found  the 
weather  vctv  cool  and  foggy.  There  had  Immmi  (\uitA}  a 
snow  fall,  which  exttMide^l  far  inland,  making  the  sit- 
uation unsafe  for  my  health,  so  the  program  was 
changed;  instead  of  remaining  some  time  in  England, 
we  resolved  to  go  t,o  a  warmer  (rlimate.  Our  lady 
friends  parted  with  us  and  joincul  some  of  their  Engliflh 
friends,  whom  thev  ha<l  met  in  America.  After  a  few 
days  we  went  on  to  Loudon  and  bought  tickets  for 
Cairo,  Egypt.  We  made  a  short  stay  in  Lon<lon.  We 
went  to  Paris,  spimt  a  day  or  5¥>,  then  t)n  to  Rome  by 
way  of  Lyons  and  thnnigh  the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel.  We 
remained  a  few  days  in  Rome,  saw  the  most  noted 
plaices  an<l  oMer  ruins,  fragments  of  2500  years  ago. 
W^e  hurried  to  Naples,  exi)ecting  to  meet  the  stc^amer 
from  England,  l)ut  it  was  thn»e  days  late;  this  time  we 
spent  in  h>oking  at  tho.  beautiful  side  tirst,  then  at  the 
dark,  revolting  side.  We  n^>lved  to  cliinb  one  of  tJie 
old  Roman  r*x*k  flights  of  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  a  thousand  feet  high.  We  did  not  then,  nor  shall 
we  ever  regret  doing  it,  but  we  do  not  again  want  to 


se(^  the  iiurri.i  .iglit  of  luiniau  ilrpm-lation.  filili  iuid 
tliiiii  tljut  we  t'lu-ouiitereii  in  [lussing  iIip  rotk  fham- 
bcrs.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  old  niiiipd  i-astle 
we  siir\'eyed  tlie  beautiful  summiidiii(^  f>f  the  cele- 
brated bay,  had  a  good  view  of  Vesuvius  and  the  hills 
beyond,  but  after  seeing  so  many  of  our  own  grand 
i-iewB  combining  eity,  water,  m'ean,  piaiu  and  moun- 
tain, I  failed  to  see  why  any  one  ahould  think  of  say- 
ing, "See  Naples  and  then  die.''  If  Amerieans  wish 
to  see  Naples  aa  it  is,  I  would  say  ride  thmugli  its  long, 
beautiful  streets  al  fashionable  houre,  visit  its  stately 
palacen  and  churches:  then  go  off  into  its  suburbs  and 
back  streets,  climb  one  flight  of  stone  steps,  spend  half 
a  night  on  its  streets,  with  its  com  mingling  throng  of 
humanity,  and  then  you  will  know  what  Naples  is. 
There  are  many  interesting  niins  Ju  and  around  the 
city;  to  the  historian  there  is  much  of  iuK-reft,  for  dur- 
ing the  palmy  days  of  Roman  grandeur,  Naples  was 
one  of  the  chief  resorts  for  possessore  of  wealth  and 
pride. 

AVe  were  glad  when  the  steamer  came  and  we 
alHiard  and  in  our  ijuarters.  As  it  was  over  due  it  did 
not  stop  long,  and  we  were  soon  out  on  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediferranean.  We  passed  the  coast  line  with 
its  green  fields,  vineyards  and  orchanls  covering  the 
hills,  with  many  white  villages  iiaHly  bid<len  away 
among  the  hills.     Sometimes  we  could  see  with  our 
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glasscjs  the  j>eople  on  the  shore,  and  the  goats  and  cat- 
tle among  the  rocks.  We  missed  one  historic  point, 
the  Strait  of  Messina  and  the  shores  of  Sicily.  It  was 
niglit  while  we  were  passing,  but  the  lights  on  the  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  strait  showed  that  life  abounded, 
and  the  numerous  sailboats  indicated  lift*  and  activity. 
Though  the  shores  were  invisible  I  realized  that  we 
were  passing  through  historic  waters,  and  near  his- 
toric shores  with  which  a  part  of  the  world's  history 
was  closelv  connected,  and  so  1  spent  the  larger  por^ 
tion  of  the  night  in  thought  and  calling  up  the  history 
of  the  past.  Without  previous  arrangement  we  met 
several  of  our  Fmbria  fellow  passengers  on  the  steam- 
er who,  like  oui-st»lv(*s,  were  going  to  warmer  countries. 
Among  thi^m  was  a  iliss  Havens,  of  Chicago,  a  niis- 
sionarv  to  ( 'hina.  She  had  l)een  twelve  vears  in  China 
and  ha<l  l)een  home  \isiting  her  brother  an<l  sisters, 
and  was  now  returning  to  her  mission.  We  formed 
her  accjuaintance  and  she  requested  the  privilege  of 
making  the  third  one  of  our  party  while  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  She  was  a  la<ly  of  superior  mind  and  sci<»n- 
tific  attainments  and  well  posted,  had  traveletl  on  foot 
two  days  on  top  of  the  great  Chinese  wall,  and  she 
gave  us  a  vivid  descri])tion  of  it. 

We  landed  in  Alexandria  March  4,  181>i2,  and 
su<ldenlv  steppe<l  out  of  western  civilization  into  semi- 
Wrlmrism.     Tt  :?eemed  like  going  into  a  new  world. 

18 
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We  wi-rv  HirniiiiKled  by  a  differpiil  rare  i>f  ]Jfi)i>le, 
speaking  wliat  wms  U>  us  a  iipw  laii^niige,  ilrrsseJ  in 
strange  ciieinnies,  with  novel  habits  ami  impulses;  all 
seeniei]  U'  be  pusliing,  niahinp;,  shouting  anJ  gesticu- 
lating in  a  frantic  niajiner,  which  for  u  time  was  qiiiW  i 
bewildpring,  biit  by  going  slowly  ami  acting  in  a  inope  ' 
eoin)i(iseiI  manner  than  we  felt,  we  90<m  mastered  the 
situation  and  were  driven  by  an  Engligb-speaking 
driver  U>  an  Knglish  hotel,  where  we  had  time  lo  adapt 
our  ihouglits  to  fill'  iibni[)i  iTitnxliiilion  iutji  Eastern 
life. 

Then  we  look  a  tiree  hours'  drive  through,  and 
antuud  the  citv.  We  went  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
wall  of  the  daym  of  Alexander,  and  to  other  old  ruins; 
to  the  l)eautiful  gardens  along  the  great  <'anal,  fo  the 
old  tomW,  through,  the  long  street*  weupied  by  hun- 
dreds of  diops  and  bazaars,  and  t.hnmgh  the  open, 
rioisy  market  places.  Here  we  first  met  the  huge, 
ugly,  repulsive-looking  cornel,  with  its  enormous  load, 
with  the  ever-preaont  little  donkey  and  celebrated  his- 
toric, but  not  verv'  pi<'tiires<iue-looking  driver.  The 
Btraugo  mixture  of  contrasting  nationalities  was  in- 
lercfiing  and  striking.  There  were  representativee 
fnim  all  Knnnienii  cimntriea,  ami  all  Eastern  UHtione 
exce)iting  China:  they  made  a  |>erfeet  liabel  of 
tongues  H8  tliey  lalketl.  shouted  »nd  yelled,  making  an 
iin)ileH.'<anl.  )m|>reuiioii  on  our  iintrainitl  eur»;  but  we 
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wen*  t(>l(Tal)lv  apt  scholars,  and  made  gofjd  progress, 
even  tlie  first  day,  in  (►ur  k^ssons,  not  in  learning  lan- 
guage, but  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new  life. 

AVe  start e<l  by  rail  for  (^airo:  s<M>n  pjissed  the 
marshes  and  were  out  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Xile. 
It  was  a  complete*  surprise;  it  far  sui"|)asse<i  in  l)eauty 
my  highest  ideals,  roeie-eolored  as  some  of  them  were. 
AVe  were  fortunate  in  tho  time  of  our  visit.  The 
weather  was  that  of  earlv  .Fune  in  our  eountrv;  the 
wheat  was  in  full  head,  barley  just  heading,  sugar  cane 
ripe  and  lK»ing  cut,  vege^tables  in  all  stages  of  gr«»wth. 
lluiulreds  (►f  people  w(»re  out  in  the  fields  at  work, 
with  camels  and  donkeys  nwirly  as  abundant  as  people, 
all  loaded  with  fi*esh-cut  (dc^ver,  vegetaides,  sugar  cane 
and  otiier  |>roducts  on  thc-ir  way  tc»  nuirket;  while  <m 
the  canal  there  w(»re  nuniv  sail  and  rowboats  l(>aded 

• 

with  the  fniits  of  the  ri(di  soil,  all  presenting  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  Kgy|>tian  life  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  In  places  we  wen'  reminde<l  of  s(«ne  at  the 
most  i>eautiful  prairie  scene**  in  the  northwest  of  «»ur 
country,  with  the  addition  of  magnificent  groves  of 
the  stately  palm  trees.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  tc>  exaggerate 
when  s|K*aking  of  the  Nile  vallev  when  seen  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

Xext  moniing,  after  our  arrival  in  Cairo,  we 
ptJirte<l  earlv  f(»r  the  i''reat  pyramid.  Nine  out  of  ten 
Americans  care  n(»thing  for  the  city  until  they  stand 


on  the  great  pvraiuid  and  see  the  spliiiis.  We  drove 
along  a  l^autiful  avenue  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  then 
crossed  the  rivor  on  a  maaaive  iron  bridge,  along 
another  broad  avenue  uf  ai-afia  trees,  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  valley,  At  first  -light  there  is  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  It  looks  low  and  squatty,  hut  as  we 
approaehed  its  huge  pmpnrtinn"  Ix^an  to  come  up 
against  the  hhie  sky  an<i  onr  di''a|>{H>intnient  lurneil  to 
luve  and  delight.  Wla-ii  we  itrrivo'l  at  tho  base,  niv 
frienil^  thought  ii  nnMfe  for  me  lu  attempt  the  ascent. 
Miss  Havens  was  earnesti  though  very  kind  in  lur  |>er* 
sua<ling.  Even  the  old  Arali  sheik  thunght  it  impru- 
dent and  shook  hii»  head  diibionsly.  hut  they  knew 
nothing  of  my  monntain  idimliing.  We  hlurii>il  with 
two  Aral)s  a  |tiece  to  "boost."  Miss  Havena  kept  fl'xw 
to  me  in  her  anxiety  for  my  safety.  As  is  the  lUfitoni, 
we  iialled  to  rest  alnint  every  hundred  feet.  At  the 
first  halt  Miss  Havens  asked  how  I  waA  standing  it 
At  the  second  atop  I  inqiiiivd  after  Miss  Havma. 
John  Van  Ijndley  was  l>ohind  at  tliird.  T  waitftd  for 
Miaa  Havens  to  get  well  winded,  and  then  started  for 
the  top.  When  we  were  thirty  feet  from  the  summit 
Mise  Havens  aaii\  aoftly  to  her  boosters,  "Hurry  up,  I 
(^nnot  bear  the  idea  of  an  old  man  getting  there  first, 
after  saying  what  I  did,"  hut  my  attendants  overheard 
it,  and  they  began  to  imrmt,  with  n  will,  and  we  were 
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almost  carried  up,  Miss  Havens  arriving  two  steps 
ahead,  but  verj-  tireil,  while  I  was  not  even  weary. 
John  Van  Lindlev  was  fifty  feet  behind,  but  came  up 
all  right  My  stock  went  above  par  among  the  Arabs, 
The  s(*ene  from  the  toy)  well  repaid  all  the  toil  of 
climbing  aside  from  the  historical  associations.  But 
it  has  l>een  des<*ribed  bv  tourists  and  in  school  books 
so  often,  that  a  brief  outline  is  all  that  I  shall  attempt, 
though  I  found  afterwards  that  T  saw  things  which 
few  mention,  if  they  ever  see  them.  The  stones  and 
plaster  casing  of  the  ])vramids  and  all  the  old  ruins 
have  never  been  washe<l  bv  rain,  or  moistened  bv  dew; 
the  constant  exposure  to  blazing  sunlight  for  unknown 
centuries  gives  them  a  peculiar  l(K)k,  not  seen  any- 
where else,  and  it  is  the  same  with  wckkI,  metal  and  all 
artificial  work;  even  the  people  bear  marks  of  heat  and 
light  without  moisture  in  the  air.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing and  distinctive  f(»ature  of  Egypt.  Even  the  vege- 
tation "TOWS  to  maturitv  without  anv  rain  to  wajsh  off 
the  dust  of  the  desert. 

Lookintr  westward  from  the  pyramid  the  un- 
broken expanse  of  brown  sand  looks  dreary  and  deso- 
late in  the  extreme.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide,  arid 
regicms  of  our  great  plains  and  des€»rts  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  Sahara  in  it*i  repulsive  desolation.  We 
instinctively  tunie<]  away  with  a  feeling  of  fear  and 
dread.      As  we  l<M>k(»<l   to  the  south  and  txnvartl  the 
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valley,  wo  Ix^held  a  \voii<l(M'ful  sc(»iio.  The  (loop  green 
of  tlio  lowland  contrasted  with  the  naked  liills  on 
either  ?»iih»,  with  the  towns  and  villap^^  among  the 
palm  grovt»s,  with  the  inisy  life  that  disappears  as  the 
distunee  len«>-tliens  ont,  and  alx»ve  all  the  wonderful 
eity,  (^airo,  that  lay  smiling  at  onrfeet,  with  itfi  gilded 
t.«>werH,  domes  and  minarets  gleaming  in  the  nnhroken 
snn light,  fonned  a  pietiin*  that  belongs  U)  Kg^'pt  and 
to  it  alon(%  for  there  is  more  or  h^«  rain  in  all  other 
hahitahle  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  d^»seent  was  inon*  tiix>some  than  the  aseont, 
and  we  felt  it  eonsiderahly.  We  began  to  i-olax  from 
the  inttMise  exeit<*ment,  and  are  more  eonseions  of  pain. 
From  the  Utn  of  the  pyramid  w(»  saw  a  h^ser  one  near 
by,  an<l  sonthward  in  thi'  desei"t  a  gronj>  of  small  ones, 
whieh  wen*  interesting  objects  as  s(»en  through  the 
glass.  Th(»  sphinx  is  near  the  southwest  corner,  an<l 
we  looked  down  uj)on  it  in  a  way  that  iiit<Misiti(Ml  our 
desin*  for  a  nearer  vi(*w  of  this  w<»nderful  work  of  a 
l<>st  ra<*e,  and  to  it  we  hurried  on  n^aching  \\w  gnniud. 
To  me  it  had  an  iuterest  e<pial  to  anything  ever  seen 
befori'  or  since.  The  <aud  has  b(M*n  all  ch^anMl  away, 
and  we  now  understand  the  tigure;  it  is  a  h'.iman  head- 
<h|  lion,  nin(*ty  feet  l<»ng,  lyiny:  down  with  the  foi-e 
{Kiws  c'xte^nded  as  in  nature.  Tlu*  whole  thing  has  Ix^t'u 
cut  out  of  a  solid  rock  clitT,  it  is  still  a  ]mvt  of  the  nx'k 
formation,  and   has  not  lH»*'n   detaduHl.       Fhere  is  a 
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sj)ace  of  (M^lit  to  twelve  feet  wi^le  exeavat(»d  all  ai'ound 
it  four  feet  lower  than  its  luxly,  tlni>  halving  it  as  if  it 
were  lying  on  a  long  hloek  of  stone*.  : 

It  is  impossible  to  eonvev  a  correct  idea  of  the 
massive  figure.  Kverything  is  in  such  proportion.  The 
joining  of  the  lion  and  the  human  neck  is  so  perfe*'t 
that  we  eould  not  detenniiK*  the  i)oint  of  the  union. 
The  whole  tiguiv  can  Ik?  better  undei'st<MKl  by  saying 
that  fn)!n  the  tip  of  the  chin  to  the  toi)  of  the  foro- 
liead  is  fourti^en  feet,  and  this  measurement  is  in  har- 
monv  with  the  size  of  the  forehead,  IkxIv  and  limlw. 
The  face  has  evid(Mitlv  been  noble  and  verv  beautiful, 
but  it  is  now  s<*arn^d  and  mutilate<l.  Some  brut.al 
Turkish  soldiers  tired  a  four-pound  cannon  at  the  head 
the  Imll  striking  the  side  of  the  face,  but  a  genius  of 
the  fine  ails  could  rest^)re  it.  Near  by  the  sphinx  an  old 
buried  and  lost  t^m])lo  has  been  dis<*overe<l,  and  exca- 
vations ])romise  rich  discoveries.  A  long  passage  haa 
been  opencnl,  which  leads  to  an  alalnuster  chainl)er  so 
l)eautifully  dazzling  that  the  eye  cannot  bear  the  rc>- 
fl<H*tion  when  a  magnesium  light  is  introduced. 

At  last  we  turiusl  from  these  wonders  to  the  cool 
shade  of  the  aca<*ia  tre(*s,  and  took  our  lunch  and  coni- 
]>ared  notes  and  imf>r(*ssions,  and  here  we  fully  realized 
the  ability  of  our  ladv  companion.  She  was  not  only 
po8te<l  in  history,  but  a  linguist  anrl  anti<piarian.  As 
we  were  f)reparing  to  go  back  to  the  eity,  tlu*  rank  and 
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tilt  (if  ImirisTs  wore  ciiming  out  to  do  thi-ir  i-timbing  in 
tLp  heat  "f  the  daj,  instead  of  early  morning  as  we 
had  done.  We  went  directly  to  the  great  museum, 
where  the  wonders  of  lost  Egvpl  hk'  now  l>eing  col- 
Iw'ted  on  her  own  soil;  we  walked  through  the  long 
liall  nmong  the  relioa  of  the  past,  imtil  we  seemed  to 
Wlong  to  the  past  ourselves;  but  when  we  entered  the 
hall  of  Pharaohs  we  were  still  more  astonished  and 
pleased  with  MIbb  Havens,  for  she  could  read  the  in- 
seript.ionB  on  the  coffins,  which  had  been  made  4000 
years  ago,  giving  the  name  and  dale  of  death  of  the 
luiw  Ary  and  shrivelled  mummy,  that  was  nrn-e  n  living 
king.  The  kings  of  the  dynasties  were  ranged  in 
grou|>s  in  long  linee  in  the  hull  of  the  kings  with  name 
and  sujiposed  period  of  their  reigns.  There  was  ft 
J>reak  in  one  line,  where  three  rather  noted  mummiefl 
were  separate*!  fmm  the  others.  Miss  Havens  read  on 
the  papyri  that  they  were  father,  son  and  grandson, 
the  middle  one  the  "'Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,"  and  the 
younger  his  successor.  The  three  were  in  no  way  un- 
like tiie  others  excepting  they  were  above  them  in 
height  Their  biographiee  were  written  with  the  same 
characters  as  those  of  hundreds  of  years  before  and 
after  their  time.  Tpon  lea^^n(r  the  museum  we  re- 
lumed to  the  hole!  to  rest  and  discuse  the  ever-increaa- 
ing  wonders  that  were  coming  up  on  everi'  side.  Wo 
decided  that  E^pt  had  lo  !«"  seen  to  Vie  rightly  undei^ 
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stood.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  goinp  tlirongh  the 
city,  driving  through  the  clean  streets  of  modem 
Cairo,  thronged  by  pec^ple  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,  witli  a  strange  mingling  of  extreme  western 
and  extreme  eastern  life.  The  bicycle  rider  went  fly- 
ing by,  tlie  donkey  rider  with  driver  running  behind, 
the  fine  Knglifth  coach  and  four  whirled  past,  the  huge 
freight  camel  witJi  itiJ  great  load  and  long  swinging 
gait.  The  western  lady,  with  head  erect  and  open  face, 
(•rowded  the  veiled  and  shrouded  eastern  beauty  in  the 
fashionable  l>azaars,  each  pitying  the  other  for  lack  of 
tast^'  and  for  iK^ng  so  benighted  and  barbarous.  So  it 
was  at  every  turn  in  every  department  of  business;  the 
'habit  and  usages  and  customs  of  4000  vears  ago  were 
seen  from  the  electric  cars;  while  the  camel  driver 
from  Bagdad  sniokeil  his  [>ipe  from  among  bales  and 
bundles  looking  with  pitying  eyes  upon  the  horrid  in- 
novations, (levoutly  calling  u\Hm  Ali  and  the  Prophet 
to  deliv(T  liini  from  the  influence  of  the  barbarians. 
In  the  wintf*r  Cairo  i<  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment.    In  summer  it  is  like  a  burning  oven. 

With  regn*t  we  left  the  valley  of  the  Xile  and 
went  nearlv  due  east  bv  rail  to  I^malia  on  the  Suez 
canal,  there  tf»ok  steamer  for  Pt>rt  Said  <m  the  coast. 
The  ride  on  the  canal  was  interesting  but  devoid  of  all 
romance.  When  in  deep  cuts  we  saw  nothing  but  bare 
sandy  or  clay  walls  wlien  on  the  filU  or  acjueihicts 
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arross  the  vallev  ami  Jepresaiuns  r.ht'  iln;arv  biiniitig 
saiiil  streU'lies  off  to  the  horii«ii,  wliich  iiiailf  tlie  eyw 
and  head  ache  like  a  snow  Held  in  the  Bimlight.  Of  the 
two  the  SHOW  is  tlie  nmre  eiidiimlilf.  We  aloppetl  a 
duy  and  night  in  l'<)rt  Said  to  see  the  "Half  vVav 
Place"  of  the  world.  All  ships  and  stuanicni  gijing  lo 
or  from  (be  east,  ^top  there  to  hear  the  news,  exclianga 
reports,  get  eupphes,  aend  i^ahlegrauis,  write  letters  and 
have  a  short  rest.  The  port  is  always  full  of  tJiipe 
with  flaga  of  all  nations  llvin'r  fmni  the  flagstaff,  while 
thfi  I'harai-ter  and  look  of  the  sailors  ilefv  desfription. 
Thev  range  from  Kast  Indian  piratesi.  to  splendid 
8[>e(>iuiens  of  KngliEth  aud  American  uianbood. 

From  Port  Said  we  went  hv  steamer  to  Ja1fa  in 
Palestine.  The  sea  being  ipiite  rough,  at  Jaffa  the 
steamer  lay  ont  a  mile  from  shore.  The  [lawn'ngers 
and  bagasfe  were  picked  np  l>y  hrawnv  Aralw  and 
dropped  into  lioat:^  alongside  ami  caught  hy  the  fellowa 
in  the  Uwt^.  It  was  a  new  and  rather  unpleaf^anl  sen- 
sation, this  l>eing  dropped,  l>iU  it  was  all  snccc-^fnlly 
accomplished  without  a  iidss.  The  ride  llmmgli  th« 
flatigenms  reefs  in  the  rongh  sea  wa.*  ijuite  enjoyable, 
for  we  had  such  cnnficlence  in  our  Arah  Ixiotnicn  and 
their  fellows  on  shore,  that  liad  we  uijset  they  would 
hove  carricfl  its  aslmre  npou  their  hacks.  This  harbor 
ami  the  reef  thnui-Tli  which  we  were  passing  has  been 
u.'tnoeiuted  with  human  event.'i  ever  since  tbe  eoufusiou 
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of  toiigiK^s,  Ikmk'c  a  small  adventiin*  would  iiavo  been 
onjoyai)]e,  Init  we  landcMl  safolv  and  realizeil  at  last 
that  we  sto<Kl  upon  t\w  llolv  Land. 

Jaffa  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world. 
Plinv  savs  it  was  a  <*itv  iK'fore  the  tlcxxl.  There  is  an 
nndonl)t<^l  n^eord  that  it  was  an  important  eity  in  the 
time  of  Sennacdierib.  It  has  liad  an  eventful  history, 
l>een  destrovcMl  and  rebuilt  manv  times,  and  ha*s  been 
(doselv  connected  with  Jewish  historv  sinee  the  time 
of  Joshua.  It  was  the  st*aport  of  Solomon,  and  a  por- 
tion of  a  massive  s(^a  wall  built  bv  him  is  still  standing, 
though  to<lay  it  is  iiearlv  a  hundrcnl  yards  i!ilan<l.  The 
erusa<lei's  made  it  one  of  their  stronghohls.  and  many 
of  their  walls  and  towers  aiv  still  standing.  Amonf> 
the  interesting  relies  is  the  house  of  Simon,  the  tanner, 
with  a  stone*  tan  vat  in  perfect  proser\'ation  standing 
before  a  group  of  houses  surrounding  the  small  open 
eourt,  showing  by  their  eonstnu^tion  that  they  were 
built  before  our  era.  In  an  orange  orchard,  S4)iue  dis- 
tance off,  w(»  saw  tlw  house  in  which  Peter  restored 
Dorcas  to  life,  now  partly  under  ground.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  |>eriod  as  the  hous<*  of  Simon. 

The  city  has  25,000  inhai)itants,  Mohammedans, 
Jews  and  Christiaus,  and  to  the  historian,  antiquarian 
nnd  general  reader  is  full  of  int(»r(st.  For  a  mile  or 
more  it  is  surroundcMl  by  orange  orchards,  gardens, 
vineyards  and   (lowers  pnit4»<*t4*d   by  thick  hedges  of 
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much  good.  EsattTii  life  is  sten  here  as  at  Alexandria 
with  persistent  imchaiiping  ciisloma  in  contrast  with 
EiiKiIK-an  improvements.  The  ties  on  the  Jerusalem 
railroad  were  delivered  on  the  landing  by  ships  from 
Norway,  From  the  landing  to  the  eonstniotion  train 
ihey  were  carried  on  camels,  six  tieing  a  eamel'e  load, 
and  it  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  a  long  tine  of  these 
Ktrong  auimaJ.tf  earrsing  their  unwieldy  burdens; 
everylKHly  gave  them  the  right  nf  way  as  they  passed. 

In  the  noisy  market  place  we  saw  for  tJie  first 
time  "two  women  gi-iiidinp  at  the  mill,"  though  we 
did  nut  take  one  as  in  the  scripture;  we  also  saw  a  man 
gntiding  alone,  iH'rapiriuf  as  in  a  harvest  field;  Iwth 
mills  after  the  pattern  -"f  those  on  the  oldest  monu- 
ments in  Kgjvpt.  It  was  the  same  with  many  things 
on  sale.  There  has  been  no  change  for  4000  years,  and 
the  mechanics  and  craftsmeiL  w.irked  like  automatons 
with  their  primitive  tofils.  .\tl  seemed  as  incapable  of 
cliange  as  the  camel  to  alter  liis  hump,  or  Phe  Ohina- 
nian  his  bias  eyes.. 

At  4  p.  m.  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  two  hours 
to  the  town  of  Kamlali,  ak»ng  a  fine  pike  road,  equal  to 
anything  in  Europe,  and  crossed  the  plain  of  Sharon 
with  all  its  wonderful  memories.  Ranilah  was  on«  of 
the  i-rusaiiers'    im]Hirtjtiit   depots.      A    large   ruined 
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church,  and  a  \vt*ll  })n.\s4*rv4Ml  iiia.ssivo  stone  tower  still 
remain  to  tell  tli<»ir  story.  TlieiHJ  is  a  grand  view  from 
the  old  town.  We  slept  at  a  German  hotel,  found 
good,  (dean  bt^ls  and  (lerman  IVkxI.  In  the  early 
morniiiir  we  starti^l  for  Jerusalem.  It  would  take  a 
l>ook  to  do^crihe  all  the  historie  and  interesting  plaeen 
and  events  on  the  road,  surh  as  the*  seene  of  Samson's 
exploit  with  the  fo.xes,  the  vallev  of  Ajalon  and 
Josliua's  long  dav,  Litnmn  an<l  other  strongholds  of 
the  olden  tinu»  of  the  Cnisaders,  Kirjath-Jearim  and 
its  events,  Xi(N>polis,  A  in  i\airaim,  the  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist,  Kmmaus,  near  which  runs  the  bro<»k 
from  w"hi(di  David  (diosc  the  stones  to  slav  Goliath  of 
Gath,  Unnh  of  Samuel  and  a  score  more. 

Contrary  to  all  my  expei'tations  tlie  approach  to 
Jerusalem  was  not  as  stMisational  and  exciting  as  my 
childhood  dreams  had  pictun^l;  we  could  not  see  th;3 
citv  until  within  thirty  nxls  t>f  the  north  corner  of  the 
wall  near  Jaffa  ate.  A  m»w  city  is  building  up  to 
the  north  an<l  west  that  hi<l  the  wall  as  we  approached 
from  that  side.  We  sto])])e<l  in  the  new  city  at  the 
Howanl  hot(d  in  view  of  the  Jaffa  gate  and  tower.  It 
was  afternoon  wIhmi  we  arrive<l,  but  we  soon  started 
out  with  a  native  (J reek  church  ( 'hristian  as  ^uide  and 
inter])reter,  Klias  Salmon,  who  spoke  American  well. 
We  entennl  the  city  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  went  through 
the  stre<*t  of  l>avid,  ( 'hristian  strc^et,  two  or  three  mar- 


kt-I.  .sIm-Ta,  To  (hf  i-lmn-li  i.f  tlic  .\ativit,y  aud  back 
throiigli  tlie  bazaiirs  with  our  stock  of  reverence  for 
the  holy  city  rapidly  going  down.  We  wore  astonished 
anil  disgnste<l  witli  tbe  loatliEunui.-  aiUDiiiU,  dogs,  douk- 
cj-s,  camrls,  t-ows,  gheep  and  gortla,  and  the  throngs  of 
dirty,  diegraded  [teople,  with  every  kind  of  a  horrid 
sinell  that  can  he  imagined,  and  were  ready  to  say  that 
all  onr  toil  and  travel  luid  been  in  vain.  That  night 
in  comparing  notes  nil  nuitcd  in  one  thing,  that 
Jenisah'ui  whs  the  dirtipsr  city  wp  had  ever  seen,  and 
that  the  l»eautifn]  ideal  picture*  of  early  life  were 
rnininl,  and  we  were  ao  stirreil  n\t  in  luind  and  spirit, 
that  we  did  not  .sleep  well,  bnt  we  Baved  oitrselvee  from 
condeuiuing  it  too  hastily. 

Next  morning  we  set  ont  for  Jericho  and  the 
Deud  Sea,  Older  lonriste  and  our  gniile  adviswi  this 
ae  a  remedy  for  our  disgust  with  what  we  had  seen. 
The  trip  was  made  on  horaelwck.  We  pati8e<l  Gethae- 
mane  awmnd  the  south  end  of  llie  Mount  of  Olives,  hy 
Bethany,  then  thnjugh  hills  and  low  mountains,  past 
the  sfKit  where  Christ  laid  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  a  more  fitting  place  could  not  lie  found. 
We  pa.ss(?d  the  brook  (.'hereth  where  the  pniphet  hid 
from  his  enemies,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  mountain 
road  up<m  which  we  were  traveling.  Suddenly  at  a 
turn  in  tlie  road,  we  came  in  flight  of  the  valley  of  the 
,lor.lHti.thc  l)eadS.-a.thf  M..untiiius  of  Moub  and  Mt. 
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AVImk  Tlie  scene  was  wonderful,  and  so  nianv  events 
nislied  thron^li  the  meniurv  that  it  was  a  partial  eoni- 
I)entsation  for  the  disappointment  at  Jerusalem; 
though  the  wide  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  nearly  deeo- 
kte,  the  mountains  all  around  were  naked  and  bare, 
there  was  something  grand  in  the  history  of  all  the  eye 
eould  see. 

We  visit^l  the  site  of  eJerieho  and  found  that 
searcely  a  fragment  remains,  save  the  wonderful  foun- 
tain that  was  inside  its  walls;  it  eomes  out  from  under 
a  heavv  arehwav  from  under  the  hill,  it  is  clear  and 
pure  and  will  till  a  tiftcH*^n  inch  pi])e  all  the  time.    The 

fountain  is  what  made  .Ferieho  such  a  noted  citv  in 

I' 

Joshua's  day.  Not  a  living  thing  was  seen  on  the 
barren  hill  where  i\w  city  sto<Kl.  Two  miles  away 
there  is  a  miserable  dirty,  flea  and  bug  infested  ullage 
that  l>eai*s  the  name.  Fortunately  for  tourists,  the 
(lermans  have  built  a  nice,  comfortable  hotel,  where 
we  lodg(Hl,  but  the  evening  was  disturl)e<l  by  the  hide- 
ous shouts  and  disc(>r<lant  sound  of  drum  and  horn  in 
thf»  hands  of  pilgrims,  who  were  retuniiner  from  a 
shrine  calh^l  Job's  tomb.  They  were  a  wild,  repulsive 
kM>kinir  rai>ble,  dirty,  i-agged,  lK»ggarly  beings. 

In  the  early  morning  we  left  the  hotel  and  start- 
ed for  the  Dead  S(^a,  two  hours'  ride  a<*ros8  the  deserted 
and  d<»solat<'  valley.  As  w(*  appnmcJKHl  the  sea  we 
haw  and  passed  among  ])eculiar-looking  sand  hills  and 
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irregular  ridges,  showing  that  the  sea  had  once  covered 
much  larger  area  th-an  now,  and  thoae  hills  were  the 
old  shore  lines.  When  we  reached  the  sea,  another 
shadow  came  over  our  dreams.  All  had  pictured  in 
childhood  a  dark,  silent  body  of  water,  suiTOunded  by 
black,  frowning  cliffs  and  caverns,  all  gloomy  and  hor- 
rible. Instead,  we  stood  on  the  shore  of  a  sparkling 
lake,  with  a  wliite-})ebbled  bank,  the  waves  gently 
rippling  at  our  feet,  no  cliffs  near,  the  mountains  sunlit 
and  brown  like  all  others  in  th<\  countr^s  everything 
different  from  our  ideals.  It  was  true  all  was  silent; 
there  was  no  noise  of  iiisei*t,  reptile  or  bird,  hut  the 
stillness  was  soft  and  soothing;  there  was  un»n*  <»f  rciv- 
erence  than  of  terror. 

As  the  custom  is,  a  part  of  the  company  w(^nt  in 
bathing,  and  instead  of  swimming,  just  float^  on  the 
surface  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  water.  My 
friend,  John  Van  Lindley,  went  in  and  could  not  get 
under  water  until  he  jumped  up  and  went  down  head 
first,  and  then  only  for  a  moment.  A  stout  English 
lady  made  long  and  persistent  efforts  to  go  under,  but 
failed.  She  floated  like  a  (*ork  and  was  very  much 
worried  at  the  failure.  From  the  sea  we  rode  four 
miles  to  Joshua's  ford  of  the  Jonlan  river,  and  here 
was  another  disapi)ointment.  It  was  just  a  common 
muddy-looking  river,  nothing  sacred,  holy  or  wonder- 
ful in  sight     In  places  the  mud  of  a  recent  overflow 
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was  iu)t  <lrv.  riic  river  was  thirtv  vanlss  wide  and 
tweiitv  tVct  dee[),  flowing  five  to  seven  niilt^s  an  hour, 
and  we  were  fonr  miles  from  it^  mouth.  The  shore 
is  lined  with  a  thiek  growth  of  small  trees  and  brush, 
much  like  nther  rivers.  Though  disappointing  to  the 
eye,  it  was  none  the  less  interesting  on  account  of  its 
wonderful  history  in  connection  with  the  human  race, 
the  course  of  empire  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  king- 
doms. 

Before  we  had  made  half  the  distance  from  the 
sea  to  the  river,  all  who  had  l>athed  began  to  twist  and 
stpiinn  in  their  saddles.  The  salt  brine  on  their  backs 
was  almost  unbearable.  My  friend's  head  especially 
was  feeling  exceedinglv  un])leasant.  AVhen  we 
reached  the  river  thev  did  not  stand  on  the  bank  hesi- 
tating, but  made  haste  to  j)lunge  in  and  get  rid  of  the 
salt  of  the  Dead  s(*a.  There  is  no  tnice  of  the  old  ford 
now.  T\w  de})osit  of  thirty  centuri(»s  has  tillwl  the 
vallev  manv  feet  deep,  and  there  are  no  fords  for  manv 

ft  •  1  c 

mil(^  u]>  the  river.  The  recent  overflow  had  left  a  de- 
posit alxnit  as  thick  as  common  writing  paper.  It  was 
drying  an<l  curling  uj),  an<l  had  a  slight  alkali  taste, 
and  was  a  vellowish  brown  in  c<dor. 

r])on  returning  to  the  hotel  tired  and  hungry, 
we  lay  down  earlv  and  had  a  gocnl  night's  rest.  The 
next  morning  wo  had  a  nnigh  ride  back  to  I^^thany, 
where  wc  to<»k  lunch,  and  reste<l  in  the  shade  of  some 
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rock,  from  one  of  whirh  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the 
dead-  We  aai^ended  the  east  side  of  Olivet,  by  a  very 
rough,  atony  path  ro  the  t.op,  where  are  several  build- 
ings, ini'liidiug  an  old  Turkish  tower  and  minaret. 
Fpim  tliu  top  of  tlm  tower  there  in  the  tiriewl  view  of 
saercd  and  womierful  plaeet*  in  all  Palestine.  To  the 
east  is  the  Dead  sia,  to  the  wemr  the  Mi'diterniiiean, 
before  anil  l>eneuth  is  Jtrusaleni,  whifh  lies  at  an  in- 
e.line,  so  we  saw  all  it4t  streets,  bouses,  waiis  and  the 
Mosiiue  of  Omar  as  tlw  oentral  tigiire.  This  view  was 
so  impressive  that  my  feeling  of  diui]>p<iintnient 
nieasiirubly  leftimt,  and  I  l>egan  toH.e  things  in  a  new 
light,  am!  the  whole  -erne  tiiok  on  a  ilitferent  coloring. 
The  plai-e  where  the  tower  stotMl  was.  pn>bably 
the  spoi  where  Christ  stood  when  he  wept  over  the 
doonieiJ  ritv  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  while 
I  was  gazing  in  awe  at  Jerusalem  as  it  is.  my  mind 
was  filled  with  this  thought,  "\VTiai  might  have  been," 
if  Jerusalem  had  re<reived  the  Savior,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  fnim  f*ars  when  all  the  pa.st  eante  up  in  mem- 
ory. The  doaeent  im  the  west  was  »o«t«op  and  rough 
we  vff.jil  down  on  foot,  as  far  as  Gethsemane,  where  ■ 
we  .4top]>ed  an  hour  to  examine  the  sacred  spot.    It  is 
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now  enclose<l  by  a  wall  and  iron  grating,  so  people 
cannot  carry  all  the  earth  away,  a  sad  necessity,  for 
thousands  of  visitors  were  annually  carrying  away  a 
handful  of  the  sacred  soil. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  with  very  different  feel- 
ing's from  those  we  had  on  leaving,  and  the  next  day. 
walked  more  than  half  around  the  city  on  the  wall; 
we  could  look  down  in  the  streets  without  wading 
through  the  muck  and  garbage.  We  could  also  see  the 
n<)te<l  houses,  churches  and  sacred  places.  From  th<* 
northeast  corner  we  looked  upon  Calvary,  on  the  east 
side  we  looked  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where 
Al)salom's  pillar  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  haa 
remained  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  unbroken 
and  well  pn^served.  It  is  nearly  fifty  feet  high  and 
stands  out  as  a  landmark.  Lower  down  we  saw  the 
tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  a  large  chamber  that 
opens  into  secret  caves  and  passages  not  yet  explored. 
Then  we  saw  the  pyramid  of  Zachariah.  This  con- 
sists of  a  solid  l)l(K»k  of  stone  sixt^^en  feet  wide  and 
deep,  twenty-nine  feet  high,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
cliff,  with  a  Im^ad  passage  all  around  its  base.  The 
face  of  this  block  is  beautifully  oniamente^l  and  it  is 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Jews,  esjX'<*iallv  i)y  the 
remnant  of  the  caj)tivity,  who  still  live  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  eastern  Arabia.  From  the 
comer  at  the  temple  grounds,  we  looked  south  on  the 
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slope  of  ihc  mount  and  saw  thousiinds  of  white  stones, 
marking  the  f^raves  of  Jews  who  liave  In^en  Iniried 
there  thnmgh  many  centuries.  On  the  other  side  the 
s<*enes  from  the  wall  were  very  interesting,  but  not 
like  the  eastern. 

After  viewing  the  city  from  the  wall  we  ven- 
tured on  a  general  survey.  At  first  the  streets  seemed 
intricate  and  confusing;  many  of  them  are  steep  and 
have  a  succession  of  stone  steps,  others  are  vaulted 
over  and  covered  with  houses.  The  [)rincipal  ones  are 
pretty  well  defined  and  easily  followed,  but  all  are 
verv  narrow.  The  Street  of  David  is  but  sixteen  feet 
wide,  with  iu>  si<lewalk.  It  starts  from  the  Jaffa  gate 
and  goes  eastward  to  the  t(»mple  grounds,  and  is  lined 
with  slnips,  stores,  grot'cries,  fancv  bazaars,  manu- 
factr)ri(*s  of  trinkets  an<l  t<^vs,  sho])s  where  shoes  and 
sandles,  in  endless  varietv.  are  to  be  found,  and  a  few 
rooms  in  which  primitive  silk  weaving  is  going  on. 

We  w<»nt  to  St.  Stephen's  gate  near  the  north 
comer  on  the  east  side,  and  started  westwanl,  and 
}mssed  through  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  city. 
We  went  through  St.  Anne's  church.  Near  it  on  the 
other  side  was  a  deserte^l  puddle  of  st^ignant  water, 
said  to  mark  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  Then  came  the 
(^hapel  of  Sc4»urging  and  the  Street  Via  Dolorosa, 
al(>ng  which  a  detestable  superstition  locates  the 
**  Fourteen  stations  of  t.lie  cross,"  each   of  which   is 
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visited  by  imilritudes  of  igimraiit,  deluded  people,  fnnu 
which  we  turned  away  in  disgust  and  pity.  We  saw 
the  Convent  of  the  Sistei-s  of  Zion,  which  contains  the 
Ecco  Jloniu  Arch,  a  fragment  of  the  Judgment  Hall 
of  Pontius  Pilate.  From  the  roof  of  that  building 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  can  be  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  [)robal)ly  the  best  view  in  the  city. 
Christian  street  des<^rves  especial  notice.  It  runs  from 
David's  stnx^t  towards  Damascus  gate,  and  unites  with 
the  one  from  St.  Stephen's.  Near  to  the  Jaffa  gate  we 
turned  to  the  right  and  asc*ended  Mount  Ziou,  passed 
the  tower  of  Ilippicus,  when  we  cam^  Uy  one  of  the 
ch^aner  portions  of  the  city.  There  are  sc^vt^ral 
churches  on  Mount  Zion.  The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  Annenian  church  is  tine. 

The  trip  through  these  stn*ets,  and  the  scenes 
from  the  lookouts,  had  given  us  quite  a  correct  idea 
of  the  lay  of  the  city,  M)  we  now  explore^!  thi*  corners 
and  outlying  [)ortions,  and  irot  a  clear  impression  of 
th(^  character  of  the  inhabitants,  an<l  thus  n*ceive«l  a 
better  undei-standing  of  the  time  coming  when  the 
**Siinctuarv  shall  be  cleanscnl/* 

We  visited  the  iIo3<iue  of  (Jmai',  or  Haram,  as  tlie 
Turks  call  it.  The  description  I  had  n>atl  pre})ared 
me  to  see  a  very  beautiful  edirice,  but  when  we  en- 
tered the  building  illumined  i)y  the  morning  sun,  I 
was  amazed  and  bewildered  ut  the  dazzling  splendor 
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that  mel.  the  eye  cm  every  side.  When  1  stttod  by  tiie 
<l<Jine  of  tlie  rock,  the  Holy  of  Holie&,  where  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  once  atcod,  a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  came 
over  me,  and  I  felt  aB  if  the  place  were  holy  still.  I 
had  sof  n  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey  in  London,  Notre  Dame  and 
the  Confessional  in  Paris,  the  Cathedral  at  Strasburg, 
and  many  other  chiirclies,  some  of  which  were  more 
vaat  and  imposing  in  size,  but  nothing  had  ever  ap- 
proa<'hed  in  splendor  to  what  the  Moatjue  of  Omar  la 
inside  its  walls.  The  Mohammedans  have  lavished  un- 
told millions  in  beautifying  their  sacred  shrine.  All 
the  artistic  skill  of  western  civilization,  united  with 
the  voluptuous  imagination  of  the  east,  has  been  com- 
bined in  prwiticinp  an  object  not  surpassed  bv  any 
ajre.  or  peojde.  The  venerable  High  Priest  and 
T'atriarch  was  ver^-  kind  in  answering  (jnestion?,  and 
seemed  interested  in  our  country  and  our  rapid  na- 
rifiiifll  expansion.  The  two  hours  spent  with  him  in 
that  wonderful  bnilding.  on  that  sacred  spot,  will  not 
W-  forgotten,  nor  can  I  think  of  him  Vmt  as  a  brother 
in  tliC  liojM'  of  immortalitv. 

The  Jews  have  several  synagogues  in  the  city, 
i.nc  more  noted  than  the  others,  it*  green  dome  is  a 
distinctive  mark  in  looking  down  on  the  city  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  holds  siune  very  ancient  and 
hadsomely  inwrilied  mils  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 
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Jews  are  debarred  fn>m  many  privileges  and  subjected 
to  annoying  persecutions  from  tlie  bigoted  eastern 
Christians,  as  well  as  Moslems.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  old  temple  grounds,  but  there  is  one  part 
of  the  old  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure  where  they  are 
alh^wed  to  gather.  "A  retired  place  on  the  outside  of 
the  southwest  wall  of  the  harem  is  the  only  spot  where 
the  children  of  Israel  are  permitted  to  congregate, 
frcH'ly  U*  gaze  at,  to  t(»uch,  and  to  weep  over  the  old 
stones  hewn  and  laid  there  by  their  ancestors.  The 
foul.  ol)scure  entrance  t<»  this  place,  through  a  narrow 
lane,  is  a  tit  tviK?.  of  the  abiect  niiserv  of  their  race  here 
and  (elsewhere.  Here  they  come  in  numbers,  especi- 
ally on  Fridays.  Jews  of  all  c<nintric^  and  of  all  de- 
•  f 

gret^s,  rich  and  poor,  men  an<l  women,  some  in  velvet 
and  rare  furs  and  nmie  in  srjuali<l  rags,  bring  \vith 
them  their  Old  Testaments,  which  they  [)la<'e  in  the 
crevices  between  rlic  massive  sr(nn*s.  and  from  them 
read  al<»ud  the  stnry  of  their  former  gU>rions  days,  con- 
fessing tlieir  sins  with  tears  jin<l  loud  lamentations:  re- 
citing toncliing  prayers  and  calling  ujkui  '*The  God 
of  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jjic4>b."  to  rememlK^r  and  ful- 
fill His  ancient  promises  to  His  chosen  per^ple.  Those 
standing  close  to  the  revcre<l  wall  n-st  their  hands  upon 
it  soiibing.  wliik*  thos<'  further  off  stn»tch  out  loving 
hands  to  loncli  its  stonc-s.  Did  women  sit  up<>n  the 
gnnin<l  n:iding  '»r  reciting  tlit-  promises,  and  st(»}»  U^ 
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wipe  away  the  tears  that  stream  down  th(»ir  wriiikh^d 
facets."  As  I  stood  gazing  upon  this  strange,  sad  scene, 
there  eaine  again  the  voice  to  my  mind,  '*\Vliat  might 
have  been,"  instead  of  all  this  sorrow. 

Outside  the  citv  for  manv  miles  around  every 
valley,  r<x'k  and  hill  has  some  connection  with  historic 
events  of  the  IIolv  Citv,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  a  selec- 
tion  when  there  is  not  time  to  see  all.  We  began  our 
outside  excui-sions  by  visiting  Bethlehem  and  Solo- 
mon's Pools.  We  i)assed  several  modem  villages  built 
by  the  Germans,  French  and  Russians,  e>ach  national- 
ity having  large  hospici^  where  the  throngs  of  pil- 
grims tind  rest  and  slielt^^r  at  small  cost. 

At  Bethlehem  we  saw  the  ruins  of  the  inn  that 
was  '*fuir'  when  J<>s(»ph  and  Mary  arrived,  also  the 
half  cave  mangei-s  under  an  overhanging  rock,  in  one 
of  which  the  young  baln^  was  laid  when  born.  These 
mangers  are  now  suiTounded  and  covered  by  an  im- 
mense structure,  n\'5ulting  fnnn  the  union  of  several 
churcln^s;  as  in  many  other  places  there  is  much 
bigotry  an<l  sup<»rst.ition  connected  with  tin*  place. 
From  th<*  (^ast  end  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands, 
across  a  narrow,  deep  valley,  we  saw  a  broad  plateau  of 
a  few  thousand  acres,  on  which  the  shej)herds  were 
watching  their  tl«M*ks  tlu*  night  when  C*hrist  was  bom. 
They  had  al^out  one  and  a  half  miles  to  go  to  tint!  the 
balMs  then  ro  return  across  the  vall<*v  to  their  tlocks. 
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That  plateau  is  a  sheep  and  ^^at  pa.stun'  t«xlay.  There 
were  thousands  in  sight  when  we  were  there,  and  thus 
lias  it  been  through  all  the  intervening  centuries,  and 
always  will  be,  iiecause  it  pays.  Wlu^n  we  turned 
awav  from  Hethlehen*,  we  were  satistie<l  lliat  the 
iSeripture  is  truc^  eone(»rning  it  and  its  part  in  liistory. 

Solnnion's  Pools,  tliree  in  number,  are  several 
miles  further  on,  and  are  supplied  by  a  fountain  that 
would  fill  an  eight-ineh  |)ipe.  An  eartluiuake  frac- 
tui-ed  them,  so  thev  hold  but  little  watc^r,  vet  the  un- 
der  ground  aoueduets  are  perfect,  and  furnish  some 
water  \it  the  city.  The  resen'oirs  are  large  and 
massive,  showing  the  style  of  concrete  masonry  of  that 
time,  giving  us  a  key  to  com})are  the  age  of  ruius. 
Here  is  masonry  of  Solomon's  epoch,  whihi  Alexan- 
dria show(»d  rliat  of  Alexanders  day,  the  pymmids 
that  of  j)rehistori(*  jieriod,  and  so  we  may  learn  as  by 
an  alphabet  the  era  of  ruin>  bv  the  charat'ter  of  their 
mason  rv. 

On  our  return  we  stop])ed  at  IlachePs  toml),  and 
called  up  tlie  history  of  the  Ilebn^ws  since  she  was  laid 
at  rest,  not  onlv  of  that  nation,  but  the  whole  human 
race.  This  tomb  is  ami  has  lu'en  held  in  reverence 
through  all  time,  and  has  always  i>een  ke])t  in  repair. 
Its  present  form  is  a  solid  ])vramid  of  stone*.  It  has 
Iwen  re])aired  bv  the  Moslems.  At  the  tond)  the  road 
divides.  Th**  main  road  go4»j*  to  Hebron  and  a  horse 
path   turns  re*  the  right.   leading  to  Ala   Karim,  the 
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birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  a  beautiful  village, 
surrounded  by  green  fields,  orchards,  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, the  prettiest  rural  spot  in  Palestine.  There  is 
an  ancient  chnn*h  here  that  was  built  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury.  It  has  since  been  enlarge<l,  and  was  quite  im- 
posing as  seen  from  the  hills.  It  l)elongs  to  the  Greek 
church.  The  Sisters  of  Zion  have  a  school  for  girls 
n^ar  the  \allage,  which  adds  to  the  interest.  Another 
route,  which  is  very  rocky,  passes  a  Greek  monastery, 
and  comes  into  the  Jaffa  road  near  the  citv. 

In  going  out  by  the  Damascus  gate,  we  turned  to 
the  right  fnmi  the  old  road  and  ascended  a  hill,  where, 
near  the  summit,  there  is  a  small  bench  or  jdateau  of 
a  fourth  of  an  acre:  there  we  went  up  a  stec^per  grade 
to  the  top,  where  th(»re  was  a  circular  area  of  about  one 
acre,  sha}>ed  like  a  shallow  wash  pan  turned  iM>ttoui 
upward.  This  is  Mount  C'alvarv.  From  the  t<)]>  we 
could  have  seen  into  the  outer  court  of  the  temple. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  where  the  ascent  is  made 
there  is  a  low  cliff  of  riK*k  with  a  crescent  shapc^d 
garden  of  threc^fourths  of  an  a<*re.  At  the  left  of  the 
ganlen  entrance  are  several  tombs  cut  in  the  low  cliff, 
which  in  their  finish  show  they  belong  to  the  day  of 
Christ. 

When  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  little  plateau, 
we  saw  the  place  where  the  women  stood  ''afar  off" 
during  the  cru<'ifixion,  yet  could  see  an<l  hear  all  that 
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was  said  and  dono.  On  to])  there  is  nK»m  for  a  thou- 
sand  people  U*  stand  and  the  liill  is  nearly  solid  rook, 
and  has  not  changed  and  (MHild  not  change,  so  we  came 
awav  satisfied    that    we  had   s<»en   Calvarv.      It  was 

natural  and  easv.  wh(»n  ( 'hrist's  bcKlv  was  taken  down, 

t  t 

tx>  e<»nie  to  the  west  end  of  the  little  garden,  tnm  in 
and  [)lae(*  it  in  its  resting  jdaoe.  But  what  of  standing 
where  the  erucifixi(ni  took  plaee?  Everv  one  has  his 
own  impressions.  Some  feel  like  and  do  pray,  some 
thank  God  that  they  have  be^n  |K*rmitted  to  stand  on 
the  sacred  s]M»t,  s<^>me  sh<ait  and  go  into  eestaties,  while 
many  (►thers  have  n<»  feiding  or  do  not  show  it  in  any 
way,  l>nt  to  me  the  place  did  not  seem  more  sacred 
than  any  other:  hut  the  thrmght  of  what  had  gone  out 
through  the  w(>rld  from  that  sj)ot  was  almost  over- 
whehning.  Fmm  thc>re  Christianity  ha<l  gone  forth, 
and  T  seemed  to  hH»k  down  the  centuri<*s  and  see  what 
it  had  done,  and  (»n  to  the  end  oi  what  it  would  do. 

Off  to  the  right  of  the  Damascus  road  beyond 
the  hills  is  the  '^Tomb  of  the  Kings."  Tt  is  a  large, 
rock-hewn  chamber  o|>en  to  the  sky,  alK>ut  thirty  yardfi 
8(juare.  The  west  end  (tf  the  excavation  is  cut  into 
passages  and  curi(»usly  cut  chambeni,  niches  and 
shelves  for  the  recepti(>n  of  the  sarcophagi,  which  have 
all  long  since  disappeared.  There  is  one  large  cham- 
l>er  which  has  }>een  closed  with  a  huge,  rolling  stone, 
which  is  still  standing  in  its  gr<x>ve  at  the  side  of  the 
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entrance.  This  excavation  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  has 
a  resenoir  in  the  southeast  comer,  which  still  holds 
water.  A  mile  and  a  half  further  on  there  is  a  broad 
liigh  archway  cut  in  the  face  of  the  hill  with  a  broad 
l)assage  cut  far  back  in  the  solid  rock,  with  tomb  cham- 
bers cut  in  the  sides.  This  is  the  **Toml>s  of  the 
Judges/'  a  dark  and  gloomy  place,  yet  like  that  of 
**The  Kings,"  vers-  interesting,  and  gives  a  deej)  and 
definite  impression  of  the  tnithfulness  of  the  Bible 
record. 

Tho  valley  of  Ilinnom  l)egins  near  the  Jaffa 
gate,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  city.  It  is  deep  and 
now  dry  and  desolate  looking — Tophet-Gehenna.  It 
nins  southeast  between  Jerusalem  and  the  '*Hill  of 
Evil  C'ounsel,"  which  is  now  attracting  much  attention 
from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  cover  what  a})}>ears  to 
have  been  an  ancient  sulyt^rranean  citv.  It  is  now 
l>eing  explored  and  promises  to  Ix*  exceedingly  rich  in 
relics  as  far  back  as  the  old  Ilittitc*  tinu^.  All  the 
wav  down  the  vallev  the  hills  are  honev-comUMl  with 
rock-hewn  chambers,  some  of  the  passages  leading  off 
hundreds  of  vards  into  the  hill,  just  how  far  is  still 
unknown.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  question 
of  when,  by  whom  and  for  what  purj)ose  those  vast 
subterranean  ])assag(»s  and  iuunensc*  chambtTs  were 
excavatt'd.  The  three  hills,  ^It.  Zion,  iff.  iloriah  and 
Mt.  Akra  are  standing  alM>ve  a  vast  und<M-ground  city. 
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The  cntrnnce  X*^  it.  is  near  the  Dama^scus  gate.  The  ex- 
cavation g(x»3  back  t<»  the  i-eiiiotest  antiquity.  Much 
of  th(»  work  was  (lone  hv  a  lost  race,  possibly  ten  thou- 
sand veal's  ago.  Some  of  their  inetho<ls  of  work  and 
their  tools  tell  a  tale  of  silent  wonder.  At  the  point 
when*  the  vallev  of  Jehoshaphat  and  TTinnoin  unite, 
there  is  a  deej)  well,  or  an  artx^ian  fountain,  which, 
vvIkmi  there  has  l>een  a  heavv  continuous  rainfall,  over- 
flows  and  s(*nds  a  river  of  water  down  the  vallev.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  conne<»ted  with  the  'n'eat  fountain,  or 
lake,  that  underlies  tlu*  whole  section,  for  in  boring  in 
the  n(*w  city,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  is  struck  at  a 
depth  of  two  to  three  hun<lred  feet,  and  St.  Mary's 
fountain,  near  the  (lolden  gate,  is  a  n^gular  intermit- 
tent s[)ring  from  the  gn^at  fountain. 

On  the  slope  <>f  Olivc^t,  opposite  the  union  of  the 
valleys,  is  the  hospital  4)f  the  lepers,  w^here  they  lodge 
and  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  good  bread  and 
water,  but  are  not  fMTniitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  can 
only  stand  ontside  on  the  east  and  north  of  the  wall, 
nowhere  else.  Of  their  h)oks  and  horrid  condition  T 
do  not  wish  to  write,  for  it  fills  the  mind  with  inex- 
pressil>le  f>ity,  loathing  and  horror  to  see  the  frightful 
condition  s(nne  an*  in,  <lying  by  [)ieeemeal  and  yet 
cannot  die,  suffering  death  a  hun<lred  times  l»efore 
it  e^»mes. 

As  the  Mos<jue  of  Omar  is  the  most  ])eautiful 
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tiling  ill  Pak'sliue,  *o  is  llie  t'liurcb  uf  the  Holy  3ep( 
cliei-  tlie  biggest  humbug  iu  all  the  eaal,  if  uut  in  t 
world,  and  tlie  Cbristiau  iiaiiuiig  should  unite  id  a 
pressing  it  at  once;  in  fai't  we  grew  wearj^  and  dfe^ 
giisted  with  the  sen^less  superstitions  that  met  us  at 
every  turn,  and  in  ever)'  place.  One  impious  Araeri-, 
ran  prayed  tbe  Ijonl  to  send  another  Joshua  to  cleanse 
and  purify  the  land  again.  Yet  there  Ls  aj  much  to  see, 
si>  many  Bible  and  historic  nieiuories  called  up  iu  and 
amund  tbe  city,  that  we  felt  like  throwing  tbe  niantle 
of  charity  over  uiin-h  tbal  was  repulsive.  Xotwith- 
staiiding  there  is  muck  and  mire  in  tbe  sti-eets,  super- 
stition, bigotry,  sin,  suffering,  sorrow  and  shanie  to  he 
met,  it  pays  auy  uiie  well  read  in  the  Bible  and  history 
^»  >*isit  Jerusalem  and  study  its  paat  and  present;  for 
as  its  past  has  l»eeu  flonneet«fi  witb  buiuanity,  its  near 
future  promises  to  become  more  so.  The  slow  but  sure 
building  of  a  new  eity  outside  the  wall,  the  steady  in- 
irease  of  English  and  American  influence  is  not  with 
out  deep  signiticanee. 

We  left  Jerusalem  and  returned  to  Jaffa,  and 
there  took  a  steamer  for  Beyroot,  Had  a  pleasant  trip, 
found  a  good  hotel  and  on  tbe  30th  to<}k  diligence 
drawn  by  six  horses,  three  abreast,  for  Damaai-us,  over 
II  good  pike  road,  built  by  the  French.  We  crossed 
tiie  Lebanon  amid  a  whirling  snow  storm,  witb  all  the 
higher  portion  of  the  range  still  i?overed  with  many 
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inches  of  the  winter  -iiiow,  ami  for  a  f(*w  houi*s  we  suf- 
fered sevc^relv  with  the  cold.  We  liiiiehe-d  at  Stora, 
Ixn'ond  the  inomitaiii,  and  there  took  a  private  e-arriage 
and  tnrn(Hi  a.side  for  the  niins  of  Baalln^e,  whei'e  we 
arrived  at  5  p.  m.,  cold  and  tired.  As  there  was  no  tiro 
at  the  hotel,  we  reixdled  apiinst  such  treatment,  and 
1)V  a  little  })ositive  reasoning  we  were  s<M)n  supplied 
with  H  lar^rt*  hrazirr  full  of  burning  (diarcoal.  We 
weres(M)n  warmed  and  n*a<ly  for  a  hot  sup|H»r  served  in 
real  eastern  stvlc. 

• 

Tliough  lat4»  in  the  dav  we  were  so  excited  at 
lx*ing  near  the  world's  greatest  won<ler  in  the  line  of 
ruins,  that  we  t<K)k  a  short  run  to  the  great  templefl. 
Our  interest  arose  t^^  the  high(*st  point  of  intensity  afl 
we  slowlv  walked  around  and  through  the  fallen  gran- 
deur and  departed  glorv.  On  (»\*<*ry  side*  was  a  mass  of 
wnvkage  that  was  so  stupendous  and  lx»wildering,  thai 
we  stood  and  gazed  upon  it  in  awe.  All  that  we  had 
seen  before  became  dwarf (»d  into  a  miniature,  the 
min<l  was  full  of  astonishment  when  we  realized  that 
all  that  wreck  was  nnci^  in  the  form  of  a  lM>autiful 
temjde.  The  mvstcrv  that  covers  Baalbee  adds  to  the 
impression  made  «>n  th(^  mind  at  the  tirst  sight.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of  these  ruins 
were  laid  bv  a  lost  race,  who  left  no  otlu*r  monument 
to  t(dl  that  thev  had  Immmi. 

Wlien  darkness  came  we  n^tunnMl  to  our  brazier 
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of  coals  and  talked  long  over  the  new  experience,  and 
that  night  1  dn^anied  of  wandering  hack  through  the 
intinite  j)ast  and  lived  with  the  i)eoi)le  who  are  now 
tilent  in  the  dust,  and  who  have  left  nothing  but  ruined 
towers  and  temples;  and  realized  that  they  had  lived 
and  died  as  this  generation  was  living,  moving  where 
now, — 

"The  sfnrits  of  the  desert  dwell, 
Where  eastern  grandeur  shone 
And  vultures  scream,  hyenas  yell, 
'Round  Beauty's  mouldering  throne." 

I  was  suddenly  called  back  to  earth  by  the  clang  of  the 
brazier,  and  a  big,  burly  Syrian  dumj>ed  his  charcoal 
on  the  fire,  calling  out  we  knew  not  what,  but  supposed 
it  must  be  breakfast,  and  so  we  arose  to  find  a  misty, 
c(Kd,  bad  morning.  After  we  had  breakfasted!  we 
start^l  out  in  sj)ite  of  the  rain  to  see  the  niins  more  in 
detail.  We  went  to  the  northwest  side,  where  we  saw 
and  touched  three  great  stones.  They  are  l*ixl.*5x02 
feet  long,  and  are  on  toj)  of  the  j)rehistoric  wall  about 
fiftv  feet  aW^ve  the  foundation.  Thev  have  been 
transported  three-fjuartei's  of  a  mile,  and  lifted  to  their 
j)lace.  There  is  no  mortar  or  cement  visible,  yet  the 
joints  are  so  perfect  that  I  could  not  thnist  the  point 
of  a  little  blade  of  my  p<H*ket  knife  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  into  the  joints  at  any  place.  Just  beneath  thc^e 
large  stones  are  many  12  tWt  thick  and  oO  to  .'^(j  long. 
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In  the  quarry  we  could  see  the  place  whert?.  the  three 
large  stones  were  cut  out,  and  alongside  a  fourth  one 
has  been  (|uarried  and  left  lying.  It  is  14x15  and  72 
feet  long.  It  is  finished  out  but  never  moved.  Why, 
tradition  does  not  tell,  and  history  is  silent.  I  climbed 
to  it  and  walked  its  length.  One  can  only  realize  its 
enormous  size  by  standing  on  it.  The  quarries  extend 
over  many  acres  and  in  places  are  fifty  feet  deep. 

At  the  southwest  corner  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
wall  125  feet  high,  the  highest  in  the  niins.  The 
great  open,  inner  court  is  450x400.  On  the  west  side 
there  are  no  chaml)ers;  on  the  other  three  sides  there 
ha^  been  a  second  massive  wall  thirty  to  forty  feet 
from  the  outer  one.  The  space  between  has  been  built 
in  large  chambers,  many  of  them  showing  great 
beauty  in  design  and  finish.  The  surface  of  the  inner 
wall  is  adorned  with  the  highest  architectural  beauty 
of  the  various  nations  who  held  controL  On  the  south 
side  we  saw  the  six  great  columns  that  are  still  stand- 
ing, the  landmark  of  the  ruins.  They  are  84  feet  high, 
7  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  held  together  and  to  the 
wall  by  blocks  of  stone  t)x6xl2  feet.  The  tops  are  125 
feet  above  the  foundation  of  the  portico.  The  temple, 
of  Jupiter,  which  stands  near  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
on  the  south  side,  is  in  better  state  of  preservation,  bur 
smaller.  It  has  l>een  verv  beautifullv  ornamented 
and  was  built  at  a  later  day,  probably  by  the  Pheni- 
cians. 

20 
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EvervwhtTf  we  were  impretwcd  wiih  tlie  vH.stncss 
(if  ibe  strui'tiireu.  The  liiiiidenj  were  our  superiors  iii 
mechanical  skill  and  arphitocture.  The  acuiptiires 
were  [lerfect  in  their  kiud  and  more  ideal  than  at  any 
later  day.  The  lost  race  setHiis  ta  have  been  giant?  in 
ever>'  partienlar.  The  evidence  left  is  cfinvincin^. 
When  the  (Jreek  came  with  hia  refinement,  he  built  mi 
the  prehistoric  foundations  tliat  had  not  l>een  wroeked 
hy  war  and,  earthqnake;  U>  the  (ireek  st.nn'ture  was 
given  Greek  adorning.  When  the  Roman  eame  be 
added  Roman  art  and  beauty,  and  at  last  when  the 
Turk  earae  he  began  tn  destroy,  and  the  earthquake 
of  1759  tinbhei)  the  ruin. 

There  is  as  mneh  of  the  prehistoric  temple  under 
ground  as  above,  and  that  part,  though  choked  and 
filled  with  rubbish,  is  too  strong  for  even  earthquake 
p*fwer.  Stand  where  we  wiHild  inside,  or  outside,  the 
walls,  or  on  the  hills  overlooking,  the  impression  was 
the  same,  (hat  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  and  the 
question  came  up,  why  should  the  grandest,  thing  of 
earth  he  ruined  by  the  blooily  hand  of  war?  In  all  de- 
scri]itions  T  have  seen  given  by  historians  and  tonrists, 
the  half  ha.s  not  been  told,  nor  can  it  be.  One  miwt 
staml  in  the  great  court,  surrounded  by  the  vast  wreck- 
age and  stand  on  tite  tittering  wall  and  gaze  on  the 
whole  wene  to  fully  comprehend  what  Baalbec  was  in 
its  glory,  and  what  it  is  in  ruin. 
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Lik<^  all  other  aiuMcnt  ruins,  the  iieighl)oring  hills 
and  cliifsare  full  of  rock-hewn  ehajnlx^rs  and  passages, 
and  it  pavs  the  trouble  to  vL^it  some  of  them;  each  na- 
tion lias  cut  its  own  favorite  form  of  chamber  and 
passage,  sometimes  they  are  in  proximity  and  in  in- 
teresting contrast.  To  the  east,  in  the  valley,  are 
many  rock  chamlx^rs  ingeni<^)usly  cut  so  no  watx^r  will 
get  in  from  the  winter  rains,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
they  may  have  Ix^en  graneries  or  storage  places. 

We  returne<l  to  Stora  in  a  heavv  rain-storm,  then 
took  diligence  and  n^ached  Damascus  near  night,  and 
were  again  (juite  cold,  for  the  Anti-T>ebanon  range  of 
mountains  was  covered  with  snow,  and  it  was  melting 
very  fast.  Another  brazier  of  ghrwing  coals  gave  us 
grateful  relief  and  a  gorwl  night's  rest,  though  at  all 
hours  we  heard  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  the  hotel 
l>eing  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  We  sj)ent  two  days  in 
and  around  the  city.  In  one  re8|)ect  it  was  disap- 
pointing. It  has  many  marks  of  beauty,  and  not  many 
of  age.  It  had  nothing  startling  or  sensational,  but 
much  that  was  very  interesting.  T  marvel  not  that  it 
is  the  ol(l(\<it  citv  in  the  world,  for  there  is  no  better 
place  for  one.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  fertile 
plain,  irrigated  by  two  mountain  rivers  of  pure  spark- 
ling water,  which  never  fails,  with  a  healthy,  tem- 
jK*rate  climate,  and  so  long  as  men  dwell  on  earth  some 
will  live-  at  Damascus. 
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We  drove  far  uut  in  the  valiey  uiuit 
wheat  and  rye  tields,  through  a  wilderness  of  mul- 
berry and  fruit  orchards  ami  vineyards,  to  where 
Paul  was  smitten  down.  On  return  we  drove  around 
the  city  to  see  the  remains  of  the  old  wall;  we  saw 
the  window  through  which  Paul  was  let  down,  near 
to  the  Jemaaleui  gatr.  Wp  walkcil  iho  whole  length 
of  the  alreel  called  Straiplit:  it  variei*  fnini  a  stniijrht 
lint  jiut  enough  to  in-eveui  ime  fnwu  Tteeinp;  through 
from  either  end,  Imt  in  standing  in  the  middle  it 
looks  iwrfeefly  straight.  We  walked  many  hoars 
through  the  noisy  markets,  hajtaait).  wheat  hiiifi,  camel 
and   donkey   market,  and   |>aMM*d   through   the   long 

street  when-  silk  weaving  in  carrie*!  and  iIm'  jirini- 

itive  loom  is  plied  by  hundreds  of  ^ad-faced  women. 
Then  we  visiteil  the  street  given  t-i  the  nianufai-mre 
of  toys  and  lirile  fancy  articles  ti>  sell  to  lourists 
and  strangers.  It  is  proverbial  all  over  tlie  cast 
that  you  niuat  never  offer  a  Damascus  merchant  more 
than  one-third  hia  price,  or  you  will  be  deceived;  the 
native  guides  will  run  travelers  into  the  shops  to  get 
them  swindleil  in  trade  instead  of  showing  them  the 
city. 

The  day  tiefore  we  iirrivoi.  one  of  the  singular 
evenU  wcurreil  th«l  dimes  in  Mahoniohm  couri- 
Iries  at  irregular  periixis,  and  always  among  the  de- 
RceiidantA  of  K^au.     Suddenly  a  man  among  the  da; 
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lalK»r<'rs  felt  himself  inspired  to  sing  the  songs  of 
praise  considered  sacTc*<l  by  all  Maliomedans.  lie 
went  to  the  j)riesf.  of  the  princi}>al  mo8<]iie,  and  asked 
io  go  to  tlie  minaret  at  midnight  to  sing;  at  first 
the  priest  doiihted  his  sanity,  for  he  knew  the  man 
had  no  voice  for  singing,  whereiijx>n  the  man  began 
singing  with  such  supernatural  melody  that  all  men 
were  amaze<l.  In  aui^wer  as  t/>  when  and  how  he 
learned  the  sacred  songs,  his  reply  was:  "Allah  (God) 
taught  me.''  So  he  was  permitted  to  sing,  and  the 
whole  citv  was  electrified  with  the  sublime  music  that 
came  from  the  lofty  minan*t  for  an  hour  beginning 
at  midnight.  The  twr»  nights  we  were  there  the  man 
sang  his  sacivd  songs,  and  though  they  were  in  the 
Syrian  tongue,  I  had  never  heard  such  soft  and  per- 
fect melody  come  from  human  lip>5.  The  contrast 
Wtween  his  vim-o  and  his  fe]low-c(»u!itn'men  was 
greater  than  that  bctwe<*n  a  worxl  lark  and  a  cawing 
cn»w.  Tt  was  dee]dy  interesting  to  me,  for  it  seemed  as, 
tlK»ugh  CJckI  had  n(»t  wholly  cast  off  the  children  of 
EsiUK  and  in  the  day  <>f  restitution  might  call  in  the 
seed  (»f  Abraham. 

(hi  the  return  from  Damascus  we  again  suffered 
from  cold:  on  the  Anti-Tx*banon  range  a  bleak  wind 
blew  through  the  ]»a.ss,  and  on  the  main  range  there 
had  \h'vu  ciglit  inclu-  more  snow  since  we  passed. 
S(Min   after  leaving  Sri»ni,   we   met  a   large   detuch- 
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iiiciit  of  Turkish  retTuili*  f<oiiig  to  Daiiiasi'ii^  for  linll 
ariil  itibtructiou ;  they  were  wild,  rough-looking  fei- 
luwa,  aiid  were  foIJ  and  uoiay,  for  they  had  just 
pHSHed  the  snow  line;  bcdiind  them  i-hiiil<  125  pack 
cauielti,  roaring  and  bullowiii^  with  the  coliL  It  waa 
a  novel  sight,  and  r<><|uirvd  much  skill  on  tin*  part 
of  our  driver  to  avoid  eolliaionft  with  tlicse  unwieldy 
auinials  and  their  liulky  loads.  We  also  met  a  long 
train  of  freight  wagons,  eaeh  wagon  drawn  hy  three 
horaes  in  tandem  style;  they  were  very  tUftioiilt  to  pqsj, 
for  the  drivers  were  Wurly  meu  and  not  very  awtomiun- 
dating  in  yielding  right  of  way.  Near  the  summit 
there  were  hundreds  of  wihl  niountaine<;rg  shoveling 
snow  into  Iwo-bushol  baskets,  and  carryiug  them  on 
th#ir  heads  to  the  lop  of  large  stone  houses,  into  which 
the  snow  was  iiiimi>eil  for  snumier  use.  luside  of  tlie 
houseti  there  was  mueh  shouting  and  yelling  amongst 
tlbose  who  packed  the  snow  into  a  solid  mass;  it  was 
truly  a  wild,  novel  seene;  part  of  the  time  everything 
was  oW-nred  l>eeaiise  enveloped  with  clouds  of  fine, 
drifting  snow  or  fnizen  vapor,  and  then  the  snow 
shovelers  would  make  extra  noise  amid  the  whirling 
clouds.  The  ascent  and  passage  waw  slow;  as  we  were 
<|uite  cold,  my  friend  and  I  got  down  and  walked 
and  ran  a  mile  or  more  amid  the  snow,  unst,  elouda 
and  mingleil  Hasliet«  of  sunlight,  u  thing  I  would  re- 
commend every  one  to  do  who  has  the  strength,  for 
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it  is  ail  experience  tluit  is  full  of  life  and  exciting 
energy;  the  fMvasional  glow  of  sunlight  was  charm- 
ing hevond  description. 

It  t<M)k  three  hours  to  |)asfri  thnnigh  the  snow 
U'lt,  th(»n  we  came  down  int^>  bright  sunshine,  amid 
green  fields,  orchards  and  groves,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  ranges  being  covered  w-ith  terraceJ  gardens. 
A  distant  view  showed  many  white  villages  nestled 
among  the  trees  on  the  steej)s.  Soon  we  got  sight 
of  Hevroot,  the  broad  vallev,  the  bav,  and  the  blue 
sea  bevond.  Tt  was  near  sundown  when  we  reached 
the  city,  wln^re  we  enjoyed  a  warm  rocmi  and  an 
unbroken  night's  rest  in  what  seemed  civilized  society, 
and  found  our  bundles,  which  we  had  left  at  the 
hotel,  all  safe.  Next  moniing,  March  25th,  181)2, 
we  ttH)k  carriage  and  wt»re  driven  over  a  good  pike 
road,  and  in  three  hours  reached  Friends'  Mission 
at  Brumma,  on  a  foothill  of  Mt  Lebanon,  2,500  feet 
al>ove  the  sea.  We  were  kindly  greeted  by  the 
Friends,  and  found  a  quiet  hotel  and  n^st.We  were 
introduced  to  all  the  managers  and  officers  and  many 
of  the  meml)ership,  and  felt  as  though  we  were  in 
touch  with  home  life.  Six  weeks  of  constant  travel 
in  strange  lands,  among  new,  interesting  and  ever- 
changing  scenes,  in  contact  with  diiferent  j)eoj)le, 
together  with  the  effort  made  to  see,  hear  and  re- 
mcmlKM*  all,  was  beginning  to  draw  heavily  on  my 
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jxiwirs  ')f  t-ndiirmn'c  and  rest  wae  neeHed.  We  were 
much  .^iirpriseii  and  pleased  with  the  situation,  sur- 
roiindinge  and  proepe<?ts  of  the  mission;  everything 
indical«'d  permanence.  The  Iniildings  were  all  solid, 
well-hiiilt,  stone  stnietiires;  the  gronnds  are  being 
inipnivpil  and  beautiSed;  a  cjuiet,  home-like  influ- 
ence pervades  the  mission,  whieh  is  working  out  a 
change  in  that  village  and  also  those  whieh  surround 
it.  A  wide  influence  has  been  gained  over  the  un- 
trained ignorant  mountaineers,  and  it  is  marvelous  to 
see  what  a  door  the  Lord  is  opening  in  that  land  and 
liow  He  inspired  EH  Jones  to  select  that  spot  to  found 
a  miaeion. 

From  the  buildings  and  from  the  hilltops  near 
by,  the  seeneri'  is  grand  and  beautifitl.  All  around 
south,  east  and  north,  are  lofty,  romantic  raountaim, 
toned  down  and  harmonizeii  by  a  soft  blue  haze;  to 
the  west  is  a  wide  expanse  of  the  blue  waters  of 
the  M(Hiiterranean  Sea,  with  the  l»eanfifiil  city  of 
Beyriiiit  and  its  harbor  and  shipping.  Farther  off 
beyond  all.  from  south  to  northwest,  the  central  range 
of  Lebanon  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  covered  with 
snow,  which  gives  a  sense  of  silent,  majestic  grandeur 
fo  the  wonderful  filling  in. 

All  firound  the  rillage,  across  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands,  and  down  the  long  elopes  on  every 
side,  were    beautiful  groves  of  young    pine,  inter- 
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ininglcd  with  fig,  inulWrry  and  olive  orchards,  vine- 
yards, wheat  i\e](h  and  gardens,  all  ^esting  on  and 
made  by  terraces  bnilt  ii[)  by  means  of  stone  walls. 
Across  a  ravine  to  the  east,  we  counted  eleven  vil- 
lages, and  down  the  western  slope  five  olJier  villages, 
rtll  siirronnded  with  (►rchards,  ganlens  and  groves. 
So  beautifnlly  blended  togelJier  are  nature  and  art, 
that  the  eye  doe^  nt>t  grow  weary  with  seeing,  as  in 
/nore  historic  places. 

On  the  Sabbath,  20th,  we  attended  Bnimma 
Monthly  Meeting.  William  Allen,  of  England,  ^'as 
present,  and  delivered  a  good  sermon,  which  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  one  of  the  members,  a 
teacher  in  the  brA>'  school.  In  transacting  the  bus- 
iness, then*  ajjpeared  to  l>e  as  much  sound,  practical 
sense  iis<m1,  and  as  clear  discernment  manifested,  as 
in  the  average  American  meetings,  and  there  was 
real,  living  faith  }>nv<ent.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  general  c(»llection  of  the  members  in  the  boys'  scho<il 
room,  with  tea  and  lunch  and  a  kindly  greeting,  while 
William  Allen  gave  an  informal  address. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  we  walked  three 
miles  towards  the  Mimniit  of  the  central  range  to 
another  summit,  from  which  we  had  a  wider  and 
grander  view  of  the  ever-changing  scene,  everything, 
everywhere  intensiti(»d  by  the  great  glittering  snow 
fields  in  th<^  ba<'kirronn<I.      I>v  a  kind  invitation  we 
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U)ok  lunch  at  1  p.  .111.  with  Miss  EUon  Clayton  and 
MLss  AI.  E.  Stephens,  of  England,  the  ettiident  man- 
agers of  the  medical  hospital.  Aftt^rward  they  took 
us  on  a  long  tour  of  inspection,  and  a  long  ramble 
up  and  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  vil- 
lages out  of  sight  from  the  top.  Tlu^re  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  surprises;  at  every  turn,  in  and 
across  every  ravine,  there  was  something  new  and 
almost  startling.  By  hundreds  of  years  of  hard  labor 
the  whole  mountain  sid(»  had  been  terract^l  and  cul- 
tivated; nearly  everywhere  grape  vintw  were  being 
trained  ahmg  the  w^alls.  The  houses  were  all  of  stone, 
and  Hat  on  top,  built  into  the  side  of  the*  terrace; 
in  many  cases  we  could  st^»p  on  toj)  of  tin*  houses 
from  the  next  terrace  wall,  ('hildn^i  and  chickena 
abounde<l,  the  former  black-eyed,  bright  little  fel- 
lows, who  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  an*  nearly 
white;  the  chickens  sch^uhmI  to  l)e  a  [)art  of  rlu^  house- 
hold; eggs  are  abundant  and  (dn^ai)  an»l  universally 
used  bv  all  classes. 

• 

The  gi'eatest  wonder  of  the  <lay  \\"d<  a  ii:cnuine, 
primitive  bake*  oven.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  big 
jug,  with  tin*  neck  and  uj)per  [)art  off.  It  was  cnit 
in  solid  rock,  five  ivot  de^*p  and  thnM^  in  diametcT, 
and  was  heated  by  dry  gra.ss  pullc<l  out  of  tht»  *rar- 
dens  and  the  twigs  from  fniit  trees  and  tlw  refuse* 
fro!n  pruning.     When  the  oven  was  hor.,  two  women 
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>at  down  hy  it  with  a  till)  of  doii^li  and  woo<ltMi 
ti'ays  as  hi^  as  a  conniioii  dishpaii  tiinio<l  Ixittom  up; 
tlu*  ronii<!  of  t\w  travs  just  tit  tho  curve  of  the  oven. 
The  wonu'n  t(M)k  hiin|ks  <»f  dough  about  the  size  nf 
a  pint  eup,  and  dexterously  spread  them  into  thJn 
cakes  on  their  trays,  about  fourteen  inehe.s  in  diam- 
eter, thi'u  h»aning  over,  nMudied  (h)wn  4ind  dahl)ed 
it  U)  the  si(h»  of  th(»  oven;  the  eakc  adhoro<l  and 
was  Iwked  hv  the  time  another  was  read  v.  These 
cakes,  whiidi  are  mad(»  from  r\i\  are  stacked  in  piles, 
and  are  the  hakei-s'  bread  for  Arabs,  and  nearly  all 
Western  Asia  ami  Xorthern  Africa.  When  the  oven 
cools  a  few  handfuls  of  dry  grass  are  thrown  in,  which 
restores  the  lu»at.  While  watching  this,  allusion  to 
grass  and  the  ov(mi  in  scriptun*  came  t4)  mind:  ''The 
grass  that  to-day  is,  t4)mon*ow  is  cast  in  the  oven." 
From  the  oven  we  ascended  by  winding  paths  among 
gardens  and  orchards  and  over  walls,  and  learned 
more  than  we  would  have  thought  jxwsible  when  we 
<tart<Ml,  for  we  saw  lif<»  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  for 
4,()(M)  y(»aiN,  with  no  sign  of  (dunige.  The  s]>ade*^  and 
mattix'ks  an*  tin'  sjune  in  form  as  chiseled  on  the 
monuments  while*  tlu*  Ilittites  w<*re  in  the  hind. 
Souk*  of  the  foundations  of  the  terraces  were  built 
before  the  time  of  Hiram.  When  we  returned  to 
the  hospital  we  were  tired,  but  highly  pl(»ased  with 
the   tour,   and    the   kind    ladies   would   not   let   us  go 
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until  we  had  cake  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  we  promised 
to  pay  the  debt  in  a  similar  manner  if  they  should  ever 
come  to  America. 

One  morning,  V»y  invitation  of  Miss  Cadbury,  and 
MiH8  M.  E.  Harris,  of  England,  who  have  charge 
of  the  girls'  school,  we  went  to  the  school  building  at 
0:30  a.  m.  to  see  the  whole  routine  of  morning  work, 
the  getting  up,  wasliing,  sweeping,  dusting,  making 
up  of  the  cots,  cleaning  and  refilling  the  olive  oil 
lamps,  and  the  old  fat  Syrian  man  cooking  the  break- 
fast on  a  Svrian  stove  with  one-fourth  the  wood  used 
in  America.  When  the  bell  rang  we  went  to  break- 
fast: the  girls  sat  at  a  long  table,  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, while  the  teachers'  table  sat  across  the  end  of 
theirs.  The  girls  had  batter  cakes,  dried  and  pre- 
served fruit,  with  water  to  sup:  the  most  novel  thing 
was  the  wav  the  wat(r  was  drunk.  Tt  was  in  small 
jug<  or  jars,  with  a  s]K)nt  on  one  side  like  a  tea  po( ; 
they  t<Mik  the  jug  and  licM  the  spout  about  two  iiicVc  s 
above  the  mouth,  and  ])ourcd  the  watc-r  in  wit  lion; 
touching  the  lips,  and  they  did  not  miss  their  uioiilli-j 
a  single  time:  at  tirst  it  was  hard  for  us  t«.  k^c]) 
from  smiling.  When  the  meal  was  fini-shed.  n  p»T- 
tion  of  scrif)tuTT»  was  read  in  Arabic,  while  we  fol 
l(»we(l  the  reading  in  an  English  Bible.  Afterwards 
T  gave  the  girls  a  talk  on  my  travels,  an<l  at  their 
earnot  re<juest,  sonic  ad  ventures  of  tlu*  rnderground 
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Railroad,  of  which  thev  had  lie^nl  from  tlie  bovs. 
We  next  listened  t<)  the  reading  in  English  of  one 
of  the  advanced  classes;  though  most  of  them  spoke 
everv  word  in  i)lain  English,  there  was  a  pe(*uliar 
Svrian,  vet  sweet  intonation,  that  was  tnilv  charm- 
ing.  As  T  walked  Ixack  to  tlie  hotel,  T  was  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  T^oni  does  all  things 
well.  The  Svrians  are  tnade  to  live  in  Svria,  not  in 
England  or  America;  they  can  be  made  good  Syrians, 
and  nothing  else.  As  well  attempt  to  make  Syrians 
out  of  Carolinians  or  Hoosiers. 

To  the  northward  of  the  city  several  miles,  and 
down  the  mountain  fnmi  I^rummana,  is  a  celebrated 
ydace,  now  becoming  world-wide  in  its  importance, 
the  "Gates  of  the  Kings,"  where  the  mountain  comes 
down  in  an  abnipt  cliflF  to  the  water.  Across  the 
outer  end  of  the  bridge  a  pass  has  been  cut  and 
worn,  by  long  use,  nearly  (me  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  tolerably  steep  grade.  Through  this  pass  came 
and  went  all  the  conquerors  in  the  olden  time,  and 
at  one  place  many  of  them  engraved  their  images,  with 
an  account  of  the  expeditions,  victories  and  conquests. 
Some  have  become  almost  illegible,  whilst  others  are 
well  preserved.  Tlie  rei*ords  go  back  to  early  Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  per- 
iods; among  them  is  that  of  Sennacherib.  There  are 
two  that  b(»ar  the  marks  of  prehistoric  time,  not  less 
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lliaii    five   llum.-^iiil    voirs  iifru,   iiinl    iiroKfllily     much 

This  aufient  pass  is  not  iisetl  now;  a  French  com- 
paoy  has  blasted  a  wide  road  in  the  solid  rock,  at 
tlie  f(K3t  of  the  fliff  near  the  water  line,  which  makes 
a  nice  drive  from  the  city,  but  in  going  we  walked 
down  the  steep  ade  of  the  mountain  to  the  pike,  and 
there  took  a  carriage.  In  making  the  descent  we 
passed  through  a  Maronile  village,  seemingly  hang^ 
ing  to  the  side  of  the  elitf,  and  the  jieople  were  cur- 
ious lo  ace  the  iwo  ok!  men  wlio  rraveleil  unarmed 
from  the  womlerfnl  land  of  America.  Our  return 
drive  brought  us  to  a  point  on  the  bay  due  west  of 
the  mission,  where  a  French  company  have  a  five 
million  dollar  contract  to  build  un  immense  break- 
water Uj  protect  the  harfwr  of  Heyrooi.  The  com- 
jmny  ran  a  railroad  live  miles  up  a  ravine,  where 
the  rock  fonnation  ntands  nearly  vertical;  here  great 
inaE8(«  are  blasted  and  fall  to  the  floor  of  the  ravine 
and  lircak  to  pieces,  so  the  great  derrick  can  swing 
them  into  flie  cara. 

After  a  time  the  engineers  discovered  a  break 
or  crevice  on  top  of  the  hill,  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  aWivc  the  lloor,  and  coiM^eived  the  idea  of 
making  a  blast  that  would  shake  the  whole  countTT. 
They  acconlingly  W()rked  to  that  end,  and  gave  ont 
word  far  and  wide  among  the  villages  that  on  the 
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HftcriHcii  of  a  giv(Mi  <1atc  tlie  exi)losi(ni  would  l)e 
made.  Uy  noon  of  that  day  tlie  oi)|K)site  hill  aiTOss 
the  ravine  was  covered  with  thousands  of  natiA^s 
anxious  to  see  the  wcmderful  event.  Several  thous- 
an<l  of  the  sj>ectators  were  on  a  level  with  the  mass 
to  he  explockMl,  and  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet 
away.  When  the  hour  eaine  the  signal  was  given 
by  a  lonir,  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive  in  the  valley. 
In  an  instant  an  explosicm  louder  than  thunder  shook 
the  hills  and  mountains  for  miles  around,  and  the 
whole  side  (►f  the  hill  was  hurled  into  the  air  and 
fell  two  hundred  feet  to  the  floor  with  a  deafening 
crash  that  was  more  fearful  and  hoard  further 
than  the  explosicm.  It  was  successful  almost  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  the  engineers,  and  second  ^o 
none  ever  made,  excepting  the  one  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 
The  effect  upon  the  natives  cannot  be  described;  they 
stocxl  still  AS  death,  seemingly  without  breathing,  for 
riearlv  half  an  h<mr;  then  a  tall  chief  shouted  at  the 

a. 

t(»p  of  his  v<»ice,  waving  his  turban,  *'Great  is  Allah!" 
^Kirreat  is  Allah!"  Then  the  A'ast  multitude  seemed 
moved  as  if  bv  a  whirlwind,  and  for  manv  hours  thev 
shouted  like  men  possessed,  waved  their  hands  in  wild 
g<'sticulatioiis,  dane(Ml  and  swayed  in  the  intense  ex- 
eitement.  and  onlv  ceased  when  overcome  bv  ex- 
hanstion:  tlien  they  began  to  slowly  disperse,  and 
at  sund<»\vrj  jdl  were  gone.      English  residents  said  this 
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event,  with  the  impression  made,  even  though  it  were 
never  written,  would  go  down  in  tradition  at  least 
live  hundred  years.  Every  native  was  impressed  with 
what  a  wonderful  people  the  Franks  (French)  were, 
and  French  influence  was  greatly  extended. 

During  our  stop  we  reviewed  our  journey,  and 
found  we  had  unconsciouslv  learned  much  about 
eastern  and  foreign  travel,  how  to  a<lapt  ourselves 
to  change  of  climate,  latitude  and  elevation.  My 
health  had  steadily  impn)ve.d  in  spite  of  (*onstant 
travel,  and  I  can  say  that  invalids  need  not  hesitate 
al)OUt  traveling  in  the  Eastern  (M)untrv,  if  they  will 
use  a  little  practical  judgment  about  eating  and  dress- 
ing. We  still  wore  our  winter  clothe*^  and  were 
comfortable;  at  all  times  when^ making  extra  (effort, 
as  in  climbing  hill  and  mountain,  taking  long  walks, 
we  pulled  off  our  coats,  even  though  the  weather  or 
elevation  was  cool.  We  did  not  cumber  ourselves 
with  much  luggage,  took  nothing  but  a  grip  sack  that 
we  could  carrv'  in  our  han<ls  anvwhere  an<l  anv  time; 
this  made  us  independent  of  the  vexations,  extortions 
and  deceptions  of  porters,  dragomen,  donkey  drivers 
and  cabmen.  The  eastern  people  seem  to  be  a  unit 
in  defrauding  ignorant  foreigners,  especially  those 
who  are  purse-proud  and  out  on  grand  parade. 

In  leaving  the  mission  we  felt  as  though  we  could 
not  bestow  too  much  praise  on  all  th«>^e  in  charge 
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cif  the  scli(K»ls  iukI  the  entire  cliureh  membership. 
Tliey  (lid  all  they  eoiiM  to  make  our  stay  pleasant, 
and  in  addition  very  kindly  gave  nuieh  valuable  in- 
formation eoneeming  eastern  life,  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  region,  the  decipher- 
ing of  ancient  iiLscrii>ti<ms,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects. We  had  learned  how  thousands  of  moun- 
taineers live  in  Syria,  and  the  amount  of  labor  it 
has  takc^n  through  all  the  centuries  to  tjprrace  and 
build  the  walls  that  are  seen  everv where.  We  eould 
better  understand  the  j)redictions  concerning  the 
future  (►f  all  that  region,  for  in  our  daily  walks  and 
t^lks  we  were  alive  to  all  the  new  and  interet>ting 
surroundings,  for  we  were  moving  amid  the  scenes 
of  the  oldest  inhabited  land  since  the  floml. 

On  the  morning  of  April  5th  we  bade  adieu  to 
our  kin<l  friends,  especially  to  Theophilus  Waldmeier 
and  his  excellent  wife,  and  the  gem^ral  superinten- 
dents,  who  had  been  very  kind  in  giving  us  infor- 
mation. We  to<»k  a  carriage  and  drove  down  to  Bey- 
root,  where  we  were  to  meet  four  Englishmen  and 
six  Americans.  We  had  i)arted  in  Jerusalem;  some 
went  through  by  donkeys  to  Damascus,  others  up 
th(»  coast  bv  Tvre  and  Sidon,  all  to  meet  at  the  hotel 
in  Heyroot  the  evening  of  April  5th  t^)  take  the 
steamer  the  next  dav.  At  sundown  all  wen*  in  with 
two  a<lditions,  ScotchnuMi.     We  sat  up  late  rehear^*- 

21 
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ing  adventures,  comparing  notes,  giving  results  of 
observations  and  impressions,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trips.  Tt  had  cost  several  of  them  lifty 
dollars  each,  none  less  than  thirty,  while  we  had 
spent  hut  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  apiece,  though  we 
had  traveled  the  greatest  distance. 

On  the  morning  of  April  M\^  1S02,  we  l)oarde<I 
a  Russian  coasting  steamer  l>ound  for  Athens,  (irceee, 
though  (^xpecting  to  Im^  coasting  a  we<^k  among  th(» 
islan<ls.  When  we  engagc<l  our  passage,  soim*  weeks 
before,  we  thought  th<^  stc^amer  sailed  from  port  to 
j>ort,  hut  when  we  leann»<l  that  we  were  going  on 
a  coaster  we  were  rather  please<l  than  offendetl.  Our 
passage  was  pai<l  for  the  vovage.  the  accommodations 
weiv  g<H)<l  ami  most  of  tlit*  pas^engcMV  were  tn:iri.*ts,  s.) 
all  settled  down  for  a  pleasant  tim«\  Tin*  wcaTlicr  was 
verv  tine,  so  wc»  could  ho  on  deck  all  the  time,  i>esides 
many  of  the  |>arty  W(»re  good  historians  and  the  voyage 
was  through  the  most  historic  portion  of  tin*  worhl. 

From  lievnM)t  we  sailed  north  fortv  miles  to 
Tripoli,  an<l  stopped  (me  day  an<l  night  whih*  tak- 
ing on  20, 000  boxes  of  oranges.  It  was  a  v(»rv  in- 
t(M*(»sting  day  to  the  tourists;  it  gave  another  oppor- 
tunity to  study  th<»  Svrian  character.  The  fruit  was 
brought  out  on  small  sail  l)oats,  manned  by  four  t^) 
six  men;  each  carried  two  liundre«l  l)oxes:  sometimes 
there   wen*   tvvcntv   boats   waitiiui:  their  turn    to   iin- 
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load.  In  watching  the  maneuver  of  the  boat  crews, 
their  undignitied,  seltish  character  could  be  seen; 
every  one  was  shouting  and  giving  orders,  bent  on 
getting  the  advantage  of  the  others,  resulting  in  a 
constant  pushing  and  bumping  among  the  boats,  and 
to  vary  the  scene  a  few  lusty  fisticuffs  would  be 
exchanged.  The  Aral>s  and  Syrians  can  make  more 
fuss  and  noise  over  small  things  than  any  other  race; 
they  have  more  res|KH*t  for  the  law  of  might  than 
that  of  right,  rhey  have  antagonized  the  rest  of 
mankind  so  long  that  their  very  nature  has  become 
vindictive  and  vicious.  During  the  day  then?, 
was  one  amusing  incident:  a  negro  commanded 
one  boat  and  seemed  to  be  an  acknowledged  leader 
among  them;  he  was  very  noisy  and  blustering,  but 
by  some  unlucky  turn  fell  headlong  into  the  water; 
his  huge  fonu  made  a  small  whirlpool  as  he  went 
under,  and  when  he  came  up  sputtering  and  blow- 
ing he  calU^I  lustily  for  help.  He  wa;^  s<H>n 
drawn  in,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter;  he  was  thor- 
oughly demoralized,  his  flowing  Turkish  garment  was 
slapping  around  his  liml>s,  and  he  looked  as  though 
he  had  n^ceived  a  good  toniiiir  down  and  was  less 
demonstrative  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Fn»m  Tripoli  we  saile<l  t^)  the  islan<l  •►f  Oyprus, 
making  a  short  trip,  then  sailed  along  the  sh«)re,  much 
of  the  time  so  iif^ar  land  that  we  <'<mld  se4i  the  fields, 
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iir.-liiin!!-  iirnl  viticvanii-,  wilh  white  fottagva  ami  aiiiall 
villHjri*  (III  llii'  liillsiiit'S  and  in  the  nan'ow  valleya 
running  iulautl.  Everything,  as  in  Egypt,  indicated 
that  life  and  property  were  more  secure  under  Eng- 
linh  than  Turkish  rule.  The  next  island  of  note 
wa.«  Klitxies,  which  was  once  not«i  in  history  and 
a  Christian  stronghold  against  the  conquering  Turk, 
and  it  has  sustained  niany  sieges  and  assaults  It 
in  iiiiw  alnicsl  Ijurren,  and  with  hut  few  inhahitant^. 
The  fitaas  revealed  the  ruins  of  iiwny  ainmp  walb 
&nil  hnikcn  towers,  and  the  hills  were  bare  of  treea 
ami  vegetation;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ruins  of  the 
middle  ages.  We  passed  close  under  the  west  shore 
of  I'alnios,  and  failed  to  see  a  living  thing;  all  seemed 
Iwrren,  naked  roeke  coining  down  to  the  water's  edge 
in  ragged,  irregular  elitTs;  hut  for  its  aseoiriatiou  with 
John's  revelation,  it  would  be  devoid  of  interest. 
Many  liines  we  ]>assed  through  narrow  channels  be- 
tween smalt  isiande.  and  could  see  the  pettple  walking 
aU'ut,  the  cows  anil  goats  grazing  on  the  hills;  in 
a  few  instances  we  saw  fruit  on  the  trees.  At  one 
time  I  counted  nine  islands  in  sight:  islands  or  the 
main  land  wen'  always  in  view  during  the  da\'time. 
From  the  ship's  log-liook  I  rjrew  our  winding  patJi, 
and  i(  was  a  marvel  <tf  inlricai-y  and  showed  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  pilot. 

We  ran  down  the  long  hay  to  Smyrna,  when 
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stopped  a  <lay  iin<l  part  nf  tlu*  iii^lit.  Most  of  the 
partv  landed  and  made  a  short  nui  of  forty  miles 
by  rail  to  the  rnins  of  Kphesiis,  hut  it  was  a  (*ool, 
rainv  dav,  and  the  trii)  \va.s  not  verv  satisfaetorv. 
Kphesus,  like*  »l(M'i<dio,  is  almost  all  g:one;  it  is  ditti- 
eult  to  trace  tlie  (dd  wall  and  to  hx'ati*  the  i^reat 
temple  of  IHana.  Five  miles  inland  from  the  present 
landing  are  soli<l,  nuissive  walls,  showing  where  the 
harlM)r  was  hefore  the  great  earth<|uake  ehangt^l  the 
eoast  line  for  manv  miles.  Smvnia  is  a  beautiful 
eity  of  over  20(),()()()  inhabitants,  built  on  th<^  side 
of  a  hill  sloping  far  ba<»k  fnnn  the  bay.  Tt  hits  been 
destroved  an<l  rebuilt  so  often  that  there  are  few 
remains  of  its  old  editiees:  even  the  la.st  jxu'tion  of 
the  old  wall  was  l)eing  taken  down  to  give  building 
room.  It  is  Kurop(*an  in  look  and  character,  Ix^ing 
rath(»r  It4ilian  in  outline.  Nearly  half  the  people 
are  Euroy)eans,  and  the  business  seems  U>  be  largely 
in  their  hands;  here  we  saw  a  few  dravs  and  ha<*k9 
in  lively  competition  with  the  camel,  donkey  and 
porter.  Tpon  continuing  our  cruise  l>ack  to  open 
water,  the  cniise  was  continued  through  many  narrow 
channels  and  In^autiful  bays.  At  all  the  stoi)8  the 
Orc^ek  U^gan  to  ])redominate  among  the  people,  and 
Eurf>p(»an  dn»ss  prevaile<l,  with  a  small  pen»entage  of 
Albanian  costume  (a  man  in  petticoats). 

In  .s<»v<»n  davs  we  reached  Athens,  and  no  week 


uf  trax'el  had  licfn  so  full  of  iiiteresl,  nor  hail  any  I 
land  or  water  called  up  busier  memories  uf  past  thous- 
ands of  vears.  We  passed  iiianj-  battletielda  and 
points  where  naval  engagements  had  oeciirred  where 
the  fate  of  nations  and  the  world  had  been  decided. 
Many  oi  the  scenes  from  the  sleumer's  depk  were 
Vni]y  inepiring;  we  could  see  islands  i-overed  with 
ruins,  great  sea-walled  harbore,  without  even  a  fish- 
ing boat  to  relieve  the  ilesolate  solitude.  The  clear, 
blue  sky,  the  warm  spring  weather,  the  deep  blue 
of  the  water,  all  united  in  intensifying  the  contrasts, 
and  in  clothing  things  with  light,  life  auil  lieauty. 

We  landed  at  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  took  a  carriage  in  preference  to 
rait,  driving  over  historical  ground,  among  green 
fields  and  orchanls,  seven  miles  to  the  city,  which 
was  litniiisr  as  interesting  a«  Jenisaleiii,  and  had  nearly 
as  much  of  ihe  world's  history  associate<l  with  it.  We 
HtarttHl  at  once  to  walk  through  the  beautiful,  modem 
Athene;  we  strolled  about  until  nigbt  through  the 
broad,  clean  streets,  info  the  public  halls,  over  their 
marble  floors,  amim^  llie  beautiful  mansions,  and 
stoppnl  by  the  way  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  fix  the  national  tyjw  in  the  memory.     Kven 


when  twilight  cnmt 
that  jHtudiar  ins|iir 
and  others.  Beem  to 


it  gave  an  additional  interest — 
irjon  that  Mrs.  Hemans.  Byron, 
have  caught  while  moving  amid 
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the  same  scenes.  Wlieii  we  entered  the  diniug 
room  at  the  hotel  we  were-  astonished  and  de- 
lighted to  see  over  tJie  door  in  large  letters: 
**N<»  smoking  alio  wet!  in  the  dining  room.'' 
Tt  was  the  one  hotel  on  all  the  continent  of 
Euq)oe  that  we  saw  where  there  was  not  more 
or  less  smoking,  not  only  in  the  dining  rfK»m,  but  at 
the  fashional)le  **TaMe  d'  hot^,"  "where  wine^  wit 
and  wisdom  has  frcv  conrse."  We  visit<»d  many  of 
the  most  (•elel>rate<l  In^tels  in  everv  capitol  of  Eii- 
roy>e,  an<l  we  found  smoking  in  every  dining  room, 
and  wine  and  strong  drink  on  every  table,  hence  our 
surprise  to  find  this  j)r(»liibition  in  little  Greece. 

Next  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  were  stand- 
ing amid  the  splendi<l  ruins  of  the*  Acropolis.  The 
first  emotions  an<l  imprc»ssi(»ns  were  similar  to  those 
at  HaallKM* — they  wen*  t<Mi  dee[)  for  words,  overwhelm- 
ing and  almost  oj)pn*s<ive  in  int-ensity — for  on  that 
spot  I  had  realized  the  attainment  <»f  <aie  of  the 
fondest,  brightest  <lream>  <»f  early  life.  1  had  seen 
UaallKH-  in  its  fallen  i:Tan<leur,  and  n<»w  saw  the 
second  wonder  of  the  w<irM  in  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  nf  its  fall.  As  I  walkt^l  among  an<l  over 
the  hidden  pillars  an<l  arches  and  hK»ked  u))  to  the 
br(»kcn  walls,  a  new  liirht  came  to  mv  mind  which 
gave  inc  a  higher,  cleans*  nnderstan<ling  of  why  the 
ly<^rd  cho-e  the  (Jreeks  to  be  third  great  empire  to 
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prepare  the  world  for  the  tiftli  ami  last.  A  i>eoi)le 
who  eonld  unite  so  mueh  of  art,  extpiisito  l)eauty, 
impressive  grandeur  in  one  temple,  were  a  [K^ople 
who  wouM  stamj)  the  spirit  of  their  guests  upon  the 
world  in  eharactei's  that  would  not  di(\  To  one  ac- 
(|uainte<l  with  the  events  of  history,  there  are  few 
places  more  interesting  than  AtheiLs  and  (ireeee,  for 
the  fate  of  civilization,  humanity  and  retinement 
seemed  centered  there,  and  radiated  outward  through 
all  the  lands  included  in  j)rophei»y,  and  into  all  the 
fields  of  science  and  discoverv. 

To  describe  the  ruinc^d  temple  on  the  Aeropolis 
woidd  he  bevond  mv  ahilitv,  for  it  is  different  from 

•  •  • 

anything  seen  elsewhere,  so  there  is  no  standard  of 
comparison.  As  we  now  saw  it  we  wt^^re  almost  glad 
that  it  was  a  ruin,  for  as  such  its  In^autv  cannot 
change — the  marble  is  imjHM'ishable.  We  can  easily 
pictun*  in  our  minds  how  it  l(M>kcd  in  tin*  glory  of 
its  pcrfe(^tion,  but  wIkmi  thus  perfect  its  In^auty  (M)uld 
and  <li<l  fail  and  fall,  but  in  its  fallen  grandeur  it 
will  be  th(T(»  for  all  tinu*.  From  any  point  of  the 
ruin  th<»  vi(»w  is  ('harming  and  gran<l,  and  from  its 
loftiest  dome,  when  Athens  was  in  her  prime,  it  must 
have  Ikmmi  tenfold  mon*  inspiring.  We  stood  in  front 
of  the  temple  ruin  an<i  lookecl  «lown  a  hundred  teet, 
and  a  few  hundred  fet^t  to  the  right  saw  Mi\v<  Hill, 
a  [»hu'e  second  in  interest  to  Calvary.      I  pou  leavinsj 
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the  Acropolis,  wc  iU<(*eii(lo<l  the  worn  stone*  steps  to 
the  top  of  -Mars  Hill,  now  a  naked  r<H'k  not  an  aere 
in  extent,  hnt  it  shows  that  a  hnilding  was  onee  fa»- 
toniMl  on  it  l)v  iron  lM)lts  to  the  rocks.  While  stand- 
ing  there  fnll  of  throning  memories,  the  same  voice 
that  sonnded  in  my  ear  at  Jerusalem  spoke  again: 
**What  might  have  Ueen."  When  Paul  sto<Kl  on  that 
rock  1,S()()  veal's  ago,  Athens  was  the  scientitic  cen- 
ter of  tlu^  known  worM;  the  philosopheiv  of  all  lands 
came  there  to  learn  wisdom.  There  wer^  in  that  day 
*](),()()0  shrines  in  an<l  aronn<l  the  gnnit  city  where 
religious  offerings  w{»re  given  to  the  multitude  of 
gods.  There  was  one  shrine  to  the  living  God,  to 
them  **rnknown."  When  i*aul  preached  to  the 
assembled  philosophers  the  **rnknown  (to<1,''  it  was 
to  the  wise  *'(irre<*ks'  foolishness.''  Tt  was  while  1  was 
calling  this  to  mind  and  asking  the  (pu^tions,  "Where 
now  are  the  .*50,()()()  shrin*^,  wheiv  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  philosophers,  where  now  is  Athens,  where 
is  i^aul  and  his  (lodf  that  the  voice  came;  *'IIa<l 
fft^nisalem  nvcMved  (^irist,  what  would  she  have  heen 
to-day  i*  Had  Athens  accepted  tlie  goai)el  preached 
hy  Paul,  what  might  Athens  have  heen  ttvday?  In- 
stead, what  are  thev  to-dav^  Athens,  without  a 
promise:  Jerusalem,  still  trodden  down.  AVhat  of 
the  wise  (irtM'ks  who  laughed  at  Paul^" 

From   Athens  we  sailed  in  a  troml  steamer  for 
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Constantinople,  another  coaster,  which  took  us  again 
amongst  iH^autifnl  islands,  around  historic  headlands, 
past  low,  green  shores,  and  over  waters  made  mem- 
orable bv  naval  conflicts,  passed  the  hea<l  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  scene  of  Salamis,  and  one  could  imagine 
the  fearful  conflict  raging  in  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween the  great  fleets  of  Greece  and  Persia,  with 
Xerxes,  the  haughty  king,  watching  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet,  with  no  power  to  succor  or  to  save.  We 
passed  the  Dardanelles  in  the  afternoon  c»f  a  bright, 
still  (lav,  and  the  interest  became  intensified  every 
mile,  for  each  fo<;»t  of  land  and  water  liad  been  the 
scene  (»f  thrilling  events.  The  guide  Injoks  were  in 
denian<l  among  the  tourists:  all  were  agh^w  in  calling 
memories  <»f  the  past;  (juotations  from  history,  jH)ctry, 
romance  and  tradition  were  uttere<l  with  shouts  of 
(lelight.  Here  the  hurrying  iscenes  of  centuries 
seeiiHMl  rrow<le<l  into  so  small  a  spnce  that  the  niiinl 
oou]<l  <MnnpreluMi<l  and  imagination  have  free  play. 

On  that  sp<a  the  IVrsiiin  thousand-  lan(le<l,  and 
on  the  plain  out  y<»ndcr  ''The  gla<l  earth  drank  their 
blcKMl."'  .Inst  (►ver  there  the  "(freeijin  phalanx  hewed 
its  dreadful  wav  "mid  that  wild  carnival  of  death." 
There  was  where  the  Roman  legi(Mi>  tirst  sel  foot  in 
.\sia.  Over  bevon<l  that  blue  hill  *'('n»ss  ami  eres- 
cent  hoth  went  d<»wn  in  the  dark  vinta«i:e  <»f  the 
grave."'      TIh'  enthusiasm  wt^nt  <ni  a>  <neees-iive  |»oint-' 
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wer(»  passed,  and  when  we  eaine  to  the  plaee  of  the 
wonderful  p<»ntooTi  bridge  the  interest  was  intense 
ani(»ng  tlie  sohlier  element  of  the  party.  About 
niglit  we  entered  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  afterward 
all  were  rea<ly  for  rc^t,  at  least  n^t  of  mind,  for  few 
}>laees  are  more  exciting  than  this  crossing  plaee  of  the 
world. 

It  was  (*4irly  morning  when  wh*  eame  into  the  Bos^ 
phorus,  and  w<»re  in  sight  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Every- 
thing schemed  to  unite  in  giving  a  peculiar  glow  of 
beauty  ainl  s])Ien<lor  to  the  marvelous  s<*ene.  Towers, 
minan*ts  domc»s,  spires  and  gilded  palaces  glittered  in 
the  early  sunlight;  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pera 
rising  from  the  water's  edge  was  all  aglow  with  light 
Stamhoul,  with  its  lofty  minarets,  partly  in  the  .shade, 
was  heautifullv  outlin(»d  (m  the  blue  skv  bevond  the 

ff  at 

hills.  Scutari  seemed  like  a  quiet  resting  place 
nestled  among  gardens  and  groves.  The  low  nimble 
of  the  great  city  <*ame  floating  out  on  the  morn- 
ing air  as  the  soft,  light  mist  from  the  w^ater  floated 
away,  making  a  picture  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  a 
finer  one  is  rarelv  sf»en  in  anv  clime;  but  alas!  few 
are  more  dehisiA'e. 

With  eager  ioH  and  great  enthusiasm,  T  stepped 
into  the  boat  to  make  the  landing,  and  sprang  ashore 
more  like  a  bov  than  an  old  man,  anxious  to  enter 
what  jiromised  to  Ik*  a  paradise  of  loveliness.     Bnt 
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alas!  alas!  wLeii  I  looked  aroiiml  into  llie  faces  ( 
tlie  ruflliiiig  throng  of  strange  lieiiigs  tlmt 
rounded  me  my  enthusiajsin  was  gone,  all 
fond  anticipation^^  were  blasted.  It  seemed 
(hough  ihp  CO iit-ent rated  viiiilictivi'm-ss  of  all 
eanh  had  l>een  pmin-il  out  and  infused  i 
the  population  of  Constantinople,  that  the. 
of  all  eartK's  w*irke<lnesw  liad  united  there.  I  sliw 
lier  to  think  and  reuli/^  that  vnlcanri  of  nialire 
hjite  that  was  there,  read^v  to  explode  at  any  tin 
without  a  mouient'e  notice.  I'p  to  that  day  I  had  n(l 
felt  any  sense  of  insecurity,  fear  or  danger,  hut  theil 
and  there  1  did;  a  feeling  of  unrest  took  possession 
of  nie.  The  result  was  the  stay  was  shortened  to 
two  days  instead  of  a  week. 

During  that  time,  however,  we  *uw  much  of 
the  city  and  environs;  saw  Ihe  people  and  their  habils;  ■ 
in  fad,  we  made  good  nse  of  the  opponuniiy  to  take 
the  la.st  lessiiii  of  eastern  life.  We  climb<-d  the  old 
Venetian  tower,  huilf  five  hundred  years  ago,  to  get 
a  mind  pictui-e  of  the  vast  scene,  which  wa>  on  s 
scale  of  magiutieence  that  will  never  l>e  forgotten. 
The  whole  city  was  mapped  out  at  onr  feet,  while 
The  blue  hills  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye 
on  the  Kuropean  side.  Over  in  Asia.  Ii>w  hills  and 
far  off  miiuntains"  fonned  a  eharming  Iwckground, 
while  the  liright  waters  of  the  Stnnght  and  Horn  were 
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sparkling-  in  tlie  c^un.  1  should  he  glad  if  the  ini- 
j)ressinn  of  the  ciu  coukl  patjrf  into  ohlivion,  and  the 
one  fr(»ni  the  tower  iiloiie  renien i bored ;  yet  the  stop  in 
C'onst4Uitinoi)le  paid  riehly,  and  to  one  with  stronger 
nerves  a  longer  stay  would  Im*  enjoyed. 

The  I'etuni  trip  to  J»ndon  lay  through  Itouinalia^ 
I>iilgaria,Si»rvia,  Hungary,  Austria, Germany,  J^elgiuni 
and  northern  Franee,  aeross  Europe  from  east  to  west. 
As  we  wished  to  see  the  country  in  passing,  we  stopped 
each  night,  an<l  always  UhjV  the  sh.)w  loeal  trains,  in 
some  eases  going  at  the  sp<»e<I  of  only  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  Much  of  the  time  we  eould  see  the  peojde  at 
work  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  had  a  good  view  of 
the  kind  of  implements  they  use<l,  the  harness  of  the 
horses,  earts,  eattle,  and  little  farms  marked  by  white 
stones  at  the  eorn(»rs.  We  eould  look  into  the  back 
vanl  of  manv  liomt^s,  and  wateh  everv  dav  domestic 
life  untrammele<l.  In  this  wav  we  saw  and  leanie<l 
mu(di  from  the  practical  side.  Much  skill  is  evinced 
in  economizing  time,  lalK)r  and  space  in  the  densely 
populated  districts.  In  some  ydaces  (»very  wall,  fence^ 
si(l<*s  of  buihlings  and  toj)s  of  out  houses  were  covei*ed 
with  vines,  and  stak(*s  were  driven  in  the  frround  on 
which  were  1  Mixes  with  vegetables  growing  in  them. 
It  schemed  literally  <*ultivating  the  air. 

AVe  stopped  one  day  or  more  at  several  noted 
places,  P>(»lgrade,  Buda-Pesth,  Vienna,  Wells,  Nurem- 
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berg,  Fmnkfort  on  the  Main,  Bohu,  Brussels,  etc.,  etc. 
This  gave  desired  opportunity  to  study  humanity  at 
home,  in  the  great  centers  of  business  where  national 
cliaracteristics  were  highly  developed.  Oft  times  I 
stood  for  hours  without  weariness  and  watched  the  tide 
of  life  go  by;  l(X)ked  into  the  strange  faces,  and  read 
their  hopes,  fears,  aspirations  and  ambitions  when  they 
did  not  have  their  masks  on,  for  nine  people  out  of  ten 
do  not  wear  the  mask  of  restraint  when  rushing  to  and 
from  business;  therefore,  that  is  the  time  to  read  their 
minds  and  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  So  people  in 
Europe  are  a  greater  wonder  than  the  Hunns.  They 
are  a  distinct  race,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  holding 
their  jK>ssessions  bv  right  of  con(|uest,  without  know- 
ing from  whence  they  sprang  in  the  distant  past,  but 
they  have  come  to  Hungary  to  stay. 

The  whole  trip  fn)m  CoiLstantinoplc  to  l^>nd<m 
was  a  continued  sur|)rise.  I  was  not  prepared  to  st*e 
so  much  beautiful  country,  or  so  many  placets  that 
would  remind  me  of  home  and  native  hunl.  Tho 
great^t  astonishment  was  the  broad  plains  of  Hungary 
and  eastern  Austria:  thev  were  verv  much  like  the 
finest  parts  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  (Njually  as 
fertile  ami  under  far  l>etter  <'ultivation.  Then  in 
western  Austria  and  in  Germanv  there  wen*  rural 
scenes  that  calle<l  to  mind  eastern  Pennsvlvaiiia,  con 
tral  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with  double  the  population. 
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"^I'lie  vallev  of  the  Ihiimlx'  was  inncli  likr  s(»!iu>  of  our 

boaiitifiil  Aiii(Ti<*an  vallevs.     It  is  un<iorestinmte(l  l)v 

•  •• 

most  writers  hccau-e  less  known;  it  is  vcrv  fertile. 
While  the  Rhino  and  its  vallev  is  picturosqiio  when 
n«easur(Hl  hv  Kuronoan  rivers,  vet  it  is  verv  mueh  over- 
estimate*!.  The  Cohimhia  nver  ami  its  trihntaries 
have  uun'i'  p-amlenr  and  real  he^uitv  than  all  the  rivers 
<>f  Kurope.  riie  Hudson  is  as  tin(»  as  the  Rhine;  the 
Kanawha  has  far  man*  ^rand  mountain  seenerv.  The 
vallev  ()f  th(*  Yellowstone  is  mucdi  more*  interesting, 
(^specially  to  the  sei(Mitist,  than  any  European  region. 
We  must  luit  attempt  to  measure  Europe  by  American 
yard  sticks,  or  wo  shall  «lo  Europe  injustice.  The  I^ord 
made  Europe*  a  small  places  and  it  is  not  its  fault  that^ 
it  is  so.  Pile  all  the  mountains  in  Europe  in  one  heap 
and  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range  would  double 
the  size;  so  it  would  be  with  many  comparisons. 
Thoughtlev<s  Americans  make  themselves  ofF(»nsive  and 
contemptible  by  constantly  refering  to  the  size  of  our 
country,  while  shrewd  Europeans  measure  them  by  the 
size  of  their  folly  and  pass  them  by.  That  class  of 
.\mericans  are  like  some  of  the  English  who  are  al- 
ways talking  about  old  John  Bull,  FiOndon,  the  Queen, 
etc.,  et<*. 

It  would  takt'  much  time  to  describe  the  many 
local  |)oints  on  our  way.  Belgrade  was  interesting  on 
aci'ount  «»f  its  j)ast  in  the  fearful  contli<^ts  that  took 
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])lar(*  in  and  anaind  it,  during  the  long  war  with  the 
Turk  when  he  first  entered  Eurojx*.  I^uda-Pesth  is  a 
lK*autiful  city,  the  eajntal  of  the  wonderful  Ilunn. 
Vienna  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world.  It 
has  nianv  points  common  to  other  cities,  but  there  are 
portions  that  dat^  hack  more  than  a  thousand  years; 
when  ever\'  house  was  built  with  thick  walls  for  de- 
feuse,  and  the  streets  so  narrow  that  heavy  stones  could 
be  hurled  from  the  windows  and  house  toj>s  upon  an 
enemy  l>elovv.  As  life  and  property  l>ecame  more  se- 
cure, the  houses  were  less  massive,  and  when  gun- 
pT>wder  and  tireanns  were  invented  th(»  construction  of 
the  houses  assumeil  the  modern  form.  This  gradual 
progress  is  peculiar  to  the  older  portion  of  Vienna, 
while  the  citv,  as  seen  tcnlav,  is  one  that  has  all  the 
interesting  things  of  art,  inventions  and  science  that 
we  s(*e  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  We  stoppe<l  at 
Wells  toiHH*  a  small  town  that  has  changed  but  little  in 
five  hundred  years,  ilany  of  the  hous<*s  an*  one  story 
at  the  side,  and  three  stories  at  th(»  en<l,  with  a  gaide 
to  the  strtH't.  The  |>eo])le  move  alnMit  as  though  they 
were  dreaming  and  bcdongtMl  to  the  past. 

Nuremberg  is  a  renuirkable  place  and  very  old. 
Tt.^  citadel  <lates  back  to  the  fifth  centurv,  and  manv 
buildings  nn^  on  foundations  laid  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; most  of  the  (dd  wall  is  still  standing  in  a  fair 
f»tatc<»f  ))res(»rvation.    Wevisitetl  a  market  in  an  oblong 
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irregular  open  space,  which  was  kept  by  women.  The 
stalls  and  tables  seemed  to  Ix*  permanent  fixtures  and 
the  market  for  all  time.  Manv  of  the  women  had  their 
knitting  and  sewing,  or  were  mending  clothes,  making 
baskets:  in  fact,  there  were  various  kinds  of  handicraft 
going  on  while  tending  the  stalls.  The  men  came  and 
w(»nt  as  purchasers,  but  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen 
as  a  salesman:  most  of  the  women  were  middle  aged, 
or  over,  and  all  seemed  to  l)e  settled  in  business  for  life. 
Tt  was  a  general  market  where  all  home  wants  could  be 
supplied. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  river  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting places  for  tourists  to  stop.  Tt  is  especially 
historic,  for  it  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Roman  con- 
quest and  <lefeat:  but,  a.<  a  city  of  to«ky,  it  is  best 
known  for  its  zoological  and  botanical  gardens  and 
ninseum.  Though  not  as  large  as  some,  they  were  as 
fiiu*  as  any  w(*  luid  seen.  They  had  the  most  perfcvt 
specimen  of  a  whit^  polar  l)ear  that  T  ever  saw,  also  a 
pair  of  Xew  Zealand  ostriches,  the  only  ones  we  found 
in  all  our  trip.  Tf  the  tourist  wishes  to  gain  infonna- 
tion  and  solid  knowledge,  Frankfort,  is  the  place  to 
get  it- 
Ron  n  has  its  peculiar  features  as  a  city,  but  to  me 
it  had  a  sad  interest.  A  niwe  was  burie<i  there  and  T 
wanted  to  <ee  her  imive.  The  cemetery  where  she  was 
inten^Ml  was  a  new  one,  a  mile  out  of  the  (*itv  among 
22 
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broad  green  fields,  and  was  kept  in  nice  order.  1  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  German,  yet  when  I  wrote 
*'jMarv  Coffin''  on  a  card,  tlie  woman  in  charge  gave 
me  an  earnest,  kind  look,  and  then  led  me  directly  to  the 
grave.  By  signs  I  told  her  my  relationship  to  the 
Iniried  one,  and  she  extended  her  hand  in  dee\)  sym- 
pathy, and  pointed  to  the  grave  as  l>eing  alone:  mutely 
saying,  "Alone  anumg  strangers."  She  was  pa:it 
middle  life,  yet  active  and  strong,  and  had  a  mother 
heart  and  knew  how  to  symfwthize  with  others.  When 
J  turned  away  from  the  lowly  tomb,  1  thought  that  I 
Uk>,  might  fall  by  the  wayside  and  .j>ossibly  fill  a 
sTrangt^'s  grave,  but  I  have  the  picture  of  Mary 
CoffinV  sepulchn"^  an<l  the  green  fields  around  as  dis- 
tinct as  when  standing  there.  One  pleasing  thing  at 
B<»nn  is  its  long  shady  avenues  of  grand  spreading 
trees,  that  im])art  a  look  of  rest  and  (piietude  that 
lefives  a  pleasant  memory. 

When  we  entered  Belgium,  there  was  a  marked 
change*  in  the  condition  of  things  everywhert*.  More 
men  wen*  in  sight  than  in  any  other  country.  Out  in 
the  fields-,  (►!!  the  highways,  in  the  t<»\ms  and  cities 
wen*  many  y(>ung  and  mi<ldle  aged  men.  This  gave 
a  new  a>p(*ct  to  <lom(*stic  life.  This  is  owing  to  the 
militarv  system  not  being  so  rigid  and  merciless  as  in 
other  states.  ( '<»Tiset|uently  there  are  more  men,  in 
proportion    to    th<     populati<in,    who    an*    pnwlurers. 
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Thert'lorc.  fewrr  old  men,  women  and  rhildrt^ii  were 
out  in  the  fields,  fewer  young  girls  were  eompelled  to 
do  menial  labor.  There  was  a  more  eheerful  look  in 
the  faces  of  the  laborers;  few  mothei's  were  seen  carry- 
ing small  infants  and  burdens  at  the  same  time.  The 
little  fanns  and  gardens  were  l>etter  cultivated.  In 
fact,  everything  and  evervb<Hly  had  a  bright  l(K)k.  In 
the  city  of  Brussels  I  was  astonished  to  see  over  shop 
doors  names  familiar  at  home.  There  did  not  sei^m  to 
W^  a  name  in  Brussels  but  that  could  be  found  in  In- 
dianapolis and  (Cincinnati,  and  it  seeme<l  like  getting 
back  among  homo  folks  to  read  the  many  signs  along 
Hie  strcH'ts. 

From  Brussels  we  made  a  quick  run  to  Tx)ndon, 
crossing  the  channel  at  Dover.      In  a  few  days  we 

found    our    friends,    ifarv    (\    WcK)dv   and    Lorena 

«  »■ 

Ittnnolds,  and  had  a  glad  meeting  with  them. 
They  had  s(hmi  nuieh  of  Knglish  life,  and  held 
religious  service  with  the  various  missions  in  Ivondon 
and  (►ther  citify.  When  we  gave  in  detail  our  travels, 
it  seeme<l  almost  y)ast  belief.  We  had  accomplished 
far  m(>re  than  the  average  t(»urist,  and  to  my  com- 
pani<»n,  John  Van  Lindley,  it  did  appear  wonderfu! 
that  we  should  be  able  U*  see  and  do  so  much  among 
strangers,  unarmed  and  without  escort. 


CHAPITER  TEN. 


Seeing  London — London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends' 
Church. 

We  were  in  the  grand  old  city  once  nior(»,  with 
nianv  new  ideas,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought,  luul  iii- 
ereased  re6j)eet  for  England's  true  greatness.  \V(»  pro- 
posed to  settle  «Iown  to  regular  work  in  seeding  London 
and  the  five  millions  of  |KM>|)le  insid<'  its  corjMirate 
limits;  hut  it  would  take  manv  months  to  write  iij)  all 
that  would  he  iut(M'(»stiiig  to  an  Anu*rieaii,  hrsi'lcs  it  is 
an  everv  dav  occurren<*(»  to  s<m*  lettei*s  written  l»v  rn- 
thusiastie  tourists  from  l^nidon,  who  know  Imt  little 
of  their  own  land,  save  their  own  state  and  houu*  cinde. 
Tosueh,  liondon  looks  verv  difForent  f rom  what  it  <iof  ^ 
to  one*  who  has  si»en  other  lands:  therefore,  tlnMr  ac- 
eounts  are  highly  colored  an<i  misleading.  We  Iwgan 
hy  taking  long  rides  on  top  of  the  douhh^h^'kiMl  omni- 
huses  and  tram  (street)  ears.  Thus  we  wei>*  at  h»ast 
tw(dve  feet  ahove  the  pavement,  and  eould  look  down 
on  th(»  great  throngs  of  vehicles  and  thousands  of  |)e- 
d(»*;trians  that  cn>wd  tlu*  sidewalks.  Somctinic-i  we 
would  ri<le  out  on  on(»  line  three  to  five  mih^s,  then 
(344) 
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change  to  another  going  at  right  angles^  and  ride  some 
miles  in  that  direction,  then  go  on  foot  a  mile  or  two, 
then  ride  again,  always  circling  so  as  to  be  home  by 
night.  Some  days  we  would  ride  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  Then  again  we  would  take  the  under  ground 
and  overhead  railroads,  and  travel  to  all  the  prominent 
plai'es,  scarc(»ly  ever  retiirning  on  the  same  line  to 
our  starting  point,  Broad  street  station.  We  had 
chosen  this  iK^cause  from  there  we  could  radiate  all 
over  the  city  and  converge  from  all  places.  We  ex- 
ploivd  this  vast  citv  manv  davs.  We  went  to  the 
J^riti.^li  museum.  South  Kensington  museum,  St.  Paul, 
Westminster,  Fowei  of  lx)ndon,  (ireenwich,  The 
Strand,  Kew  (larden.  Zoological  (Jarden,  Prince  Al- 
iKTt's  monument,  I^ondoii  bridge,  the  womh*rful 
docks,  meat  market,  fniit  market,  Crvstal  palace  and 
at  least  fifty  other  celei>rated  place>,  institutions,  eol- 
lection>  and  exhibits. 

TIh-  l>ritisli  and  South  Kensin<rton  museums  are 
tii<-  tin(>r  of  the  kind  to  l»e  seen  anywhere.  Prepared 
>|iccinicii>  of  ('Very  animal,  beast,  i)ird,  reptile,  fish  and 
in-ect  in  tin*  world  (*au  be  seen,  together  with  f<>ssil  re- 
mains from  all  lands.  In  Kew  (Jarden  we  found  s|K'ci- 
mcn-  of  plants,  vegetables,  tn^'s  an<l  flowers  from 
every  »oriH  r  of  the  eai'th,  <*ith(*r  un<ler  glass,  or  in  the 
optn  :iir.  In  the  Zoohi^jcal  *rarden  we  saw  every  Hv- 
intr  tliin;»   that   can  be  k(*pt   alivi*  in   the  climate  of 
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Englaiiil.  In  tho  great  library  may  l)e  seen  a  collec- 
tion of  hooks,  rolls,  manuscripts,  terra  cotta  tile  and 
tablets  in  every  language  living  or  dead,  among  which 
the  student  may  spend  a  life  and  not  learn  the  half. 

In  Westminster  Ahl)ey  we  saw  the  resting  ])lai*e 
of  saint  and  sinner,  the  gifte<l  and  the  great,  the  base 
and  the  vile,  monsters,  murderers,  tyrants  alongside  of 
martyrs,  philanthropists  and  Christian  statesmen,  with 
all  their  names  written  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

In  this  way  we  spent  nearly  three  w(»eks  l)efore 
starting  on  our  second  great  tour,  and  als(>  awaiting 
the  coming  of  I^ondon  Yearly  fleeting  of  Friends' 
Church.  This  annual  assembly  of  Friends,  or  Quak- 
ers, is  looked  upon  as  the  highest  authority  in  the 
church  throughont  the  world,  and  a  n»port  of  it<  de- 
lil>erations  is  n^^eived  with  great  int(»rest  by  all  the 
membership.  Its  n^gular  session  l)egan  ^lay  ISth, 
181>2,  at  IVvonshire  Ilonst*  in  I^ondon,  and  no  event 
in  mv  life  was  looked  forwanl  to  with  much  nore 
eagerness. 

When  I  first  enten^l  the*  ro<mi  where  it  was  cori- 
vened  it  was  with  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  ami  rovor- 
ence,  for  I  had  formetl  a  very  high  ideal  of  the  wis- 
dom and  f)iety  of  that  almost  divinely  inspired  body  of 
Fri(»nds.  The  veneration  that  filled  my  young  lu^art, 
when  I  saw  and  heard  Anna  Braithwaite  preach  at 
Xcw  (lanlcn,  N.  (\,  in  1>^2S,  had  lived  witli  umliniin- 
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isIicmI  fresh nesc5,  ami  that  iWliiig  had  Imh.ui  kept  alive 
through  all  the  veal's,'  bv  the  t're(iiieiit  visits  of  Knglish 
Frieiuls  to  America.  When  my  emotions  toned  down^ 
and  1  hx)ked  around,  my  idejil  dream  began  to  fade, 
and  a  feeding  of  disappointment  dimmed  my  eyes  witb 
tears.  When  the  reaction  passed  and  1  began  slowly 
surveying  my  surroundings  and  drawing  eontdusions, 
I  |H>reeived  the  large  room  was  toleral>ly  well  tilled 
with  serious,  solid  thoughtful,  n»verent  hx^king  men 
nundi  above  the  average  of  th<«e  1  had  l)een  meeting 
in  traveling  through  the  city  and  country,  but  not 
divinely  grand  and  noble,  as  se<Mi  in  my  ideals  of  early 
life. 

The  business  was  conducted  in  nundi  the  same 
wav  as  in  AmcTican  Yearlv  Meetinijcs  thirty  v<*ars  aiiro. 
The  delegates  were  calle<l  in  regular  order,  absiMitecs 
were  not4Ml  and  reason  for  their  abs<^nce  given.  Cor- 
respondence from  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  world 
was  r<'a<l,  and  after  the  reading  of  each  epistle,  a  com- 
mittee to  reply  to  it  was  appointed,  and  the  (M>mmittee 
was  instructed  as  to  special  messages,  or  infonnation 
wanted.  When  the  epistle  from  Iowa  Yearly  Me<*ting 
was  n^id  theiv  was  quite  a  <liversity  of  feeling  and 
opinions.  Many  disapprove<l  of  Iowa's  inni)yation3 
and  (h^parture  from  the  long  standing  usag<*s  of  the 
chundi.  Some  nf  the  s])eakeis  se<»med  ready  to  cease 
rorresp<)ndenr(»  with  that  Yi^arly  Meeting,  an<l  tlw*  dis- 
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(•iissdon  was  spirite<l  aiul  earnest,  but  the  dear,  soimd 
reaiKniing  of.  the  more  charitable  and  liberal,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  discussion  clcjsed  wnth  good  feeling  and 
harnionv.  But  later  on  when  the  refpiest  from  Iowa 
came  for  a  delegation  to  be  sent  fnnn  England  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Yearly  meeting  at  Xewburg  in  Oregon, 
the  (*ontroversy  was  revived,  an<l  another  s))irited  dis- 
cussion frdlowc^l.  Some  of  the  more  conservative  were 
ready  to  refuse*  recognition  to  the  new  meeting,  but 
again  the  clear,  cool,  desceniment  of  superior  minds 
arose  almve  the  narrow  conservatism;  all  w(*re  at 
length  willing  to  yiehl  to  the  ju<lpnent  of  the  mon^ 
spiritually  minded,  and  harmony  again  prevailed. 

T  had  no  credentials  from  mv  home,  as  I  ilid  not 
start  from  there  on  my  trip,  but  I>r.  Mcndcniiall  iind 
th(*  faculty  of  (Juilford  <'ol]egc,  X.  ('.,  had  kindiy 
given  mc  a  geniM'al  ])ass.  After  tlu*  l>usincs<  of  ilic 
meeting  ha<l  gone  on  for  some  time  an  usJK^r  riu\r  io 
UK*  an<l  asked  if  I  had  credentials.  1  replied  tha^  I  l!a<i, 
whi<'h  seemed  to  satisfv  him  for  the  rime,  Imt  .ifter- 
wards  he  said  the  el(*rk  must  si»e  them,  riii-*  I  coin- 
plied  with,  l>ut  dcM'lined  to  have  them  publicjv  wm\. 
American  Yearly  Me<'tings  had  long  since  drifted 
from  this  exidusiveness,  ><►  th(*  ev<*nt  was  a  suiiirise, 
though  kin<lly  meant  and  kindly  done. 

When  the  triennial  n'ports  from  the  (Quarterly 
Meetings  were  rea<l,  the  wide  an<l  varied  fields  of  lalwir 
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in  which  Friends  were  actively  engaged  were  apparent. 
Tliey  seemed  to  be  taking  i>art  in  all  great  movements 
to  save,  elevate,  convert  and  retine  humanity,  not  only 
at  Inane,  but  in  all  lands*  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  easv  Ut  <liseern  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church;  an  antagonism  in  nioiles  of  work,  hut  not  in 
spirit,  or  pur|M)se.  In  the  reports  there  were  com- 
plaints of  negligence  in  attending  religious  meetings, 
remissness  in  minor  duties  and  of  indulging  too 
much  ill  worhllv  ambition,  and  like  Americans  favor- 
ing  departures  an<l  innovations  from  the  good  old  con- 
servative wavs,  to  launch  out  into  the  broad  field  of 
lilK^ralism,  which  to  some  seemed  to  Inxle  evil  to  the 
church  an<l  Christianity.  During  the  consideration  of 
tliis  suliject  the  real  <lepth  and  breadth  of  the  won- 
<h»rful  spiritual  life  of  the  meeting  was  seen  and  heanl 
in  its  full  grandeur  and  iH-auty.  In  spit**  of  narrow- 
minded  conservatism,  zeal  without  knowle<lge,  stereo - 
typed  fi»rma]ity,  the  evidence  of  a  pure,  refined  spirii- 
iialitv  was  manifest,  and  in  the  end  hushed  a  factious 
opposition  into  -ilence,and  it  seemed  that  a  8oft,8weet 
influence  covered  the  assembly  with  a  mantle  of  love. 
One  Iff  the  speakers  presente<l  a  graul  thought,  which 
was  that  the  Clc)spel  of  Christ  contained  truths  that  the 
highest  attainments  of  modern  thought  and  Intellect- 
ual insight  cnuM  not  com])rehend,  that  we  of  tlii-^  gen- 
erati(»n  an^  yet  sf»eing  through  a  glass  darkly.     Thn 
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highe<5t  spiritual  life  is  but  rh(^  dawning  of  a  far  grand- 
er enlightenment  yet  to  come.  Tlie  dis<*ussion  was 
truly  a  fine  spiritual  feast,  and  gave  evidence  «>f  a  pure 
living  faith,  which  marked  a  day  of  progress  toward  a 
higher  triumph  in  Quakerism  throughout  the  entire 
ehureh. 

The  forenoon  of  the  2()th  was  given  for  meetings 
for  worship  in  Devonshire  House  and  other  places. 
The  manner  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  carried 
me  back  to  Indiana  and  Western  Yearly  Meetings  'M) 
years  ago.  They  b(»gan  with  a  hush  of  profound 
silence,  that  called  up  the  memorii^  of  childhoo<l, 
when  the  venerable,  voa,  to  me  almost  divine  fonn  of 
Xathan  Hunt  sat  at  the  head  of  Xorth  Carolina  Vearlv 

• 

^re<»ting.  Th(*re  was  no  singing,  no  introduction  of 
subjects,  no  pndiminary  remarks,  no  ex|Mvtant  look  of 
curiosity,  or  anticipation,  no  reading  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, ])Ut  the  ministers  moved  right  out  at  once  with 
their  subjects.  The  style  of  oratory  was  deliberate, 
smoothand  fluent,  very im))n^siv(snid  sublime.  Thcr^* 
were  no  fiery,  lofty  flights  of  ehnpuMice,  an<l  imj)etu- 
ous  enthusiasm,  as  seen  in  our  western  countrv,  no  as- 
sentive  responses,  no  emphatic  amens,  nor  encouraging 
wonls  from  the  audience;  all  were  motionless,  pr<v 
foumllv  still,  and  reverentiallv  attentive.  .\s  the  min- 
ister  deepened  and  widened  in  his  discourse,  it  swMued 
as  though  great  waves  of  thrilling,  but  silent  ccstacy 
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would  sweep  over  the  assembly,  like  the  wind  across  a 
gold(.»n  lieM  of  gniiii.  Such  meetings  the  younger  gen- 
eration in  our  northwest  have  not  seen,  nor  could  they 
rightly  understand  them  if  seen,  for  we.stt»rn  life  has 
drifted  with  the  current  of  events,  and  away  from 
silent  meetings  ami  former  usage,  so  far  and  s^j  rapidly 
that  the  past  will  soon  l>e  forgotten  and  be  known  no 
more. 

When  the  regular  biLsiness  of  the  meeting  was  re- 
sumed the  report  of  the  relief  (Mmimittee  to  the  famine 
stricken  pn)vinc(*s  of  Itussia  was  read  and  the  explana- 
tions, and  account  of  the  terrible  sutfering  was  deeply 
int/.'resting  and  instructive.  The  amount  of  relief  had 
been  largo  and  effected  much  good  in  a  quiet  way.  I 
had  rea<l  accounts  of  relief  ass<H*iations,  alM)ut  which 
much  had  l)ecMi  sai<l,  but  their  work  wai5  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  Friends,  of  which  the  outside 
world  knew  nothing.  The  re|M>rts  from  Friends  iu 
Australia  and  N<»w  Zealand  wcTe  full  of  interesting 
facts,  especially  to  Americans,  who  are  accustomed  to 
long  distances.  In  explaining  how,  and  where  Friends 
were  situated,  two  uK^etings  were  as  widely  si*parated 
as  London  and  New  York,  vet  the  future  of  the  (diiireh 
in  that  far-<)tT  hmd  was  full  of  hope  and  promise.  It 
was  much  liki*  our  gn^at  west  '55  years  ago,  before  the 
spirit  of  expansion  and  i»vangelizing  was  infusiMl  iuto 
Towa   Yearly    Meeting.      A    far  grander  result   than 
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earno  to  Iowa  will  come  to  Ixmdon  Yearly  Meeting, 
when  she  receives  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
call  to  go  forth  into  the  field  of  the  world,  now  white 
nnto  the  harvest. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  meet- 
ing each  day  was  a  surprise  to  strangers.  Friends  have 
taken  a  part  in  aJl  the  charitable  work  of  the  empire, 
such  as  s<*hools,  homes,  relief  asscK*iations,  home  and 
foreign  missions.  They  also  have  a  care  of  tnists, 
gift*,  endowments,  relief  funds,  rents  and  leas(*s,  and 
many  and  varied  (>ther  things  not  known  tn  us.  Much 
of  the  business  was  <lone  thnmgh  judicious  c<>mmitt(»es, 
>yho  give  the  subjects  entrusted  to  them  their  <*an'_ful 
examination  an<I  mature  thought:  then  thcv  (muIkxIv 
their  judgment  in  their  re])ort,  with  jiroposition.-^,  or 
suggestions,  as  they  niay  <h*em  necessary:  the  n*|)orts 
are  <^enerallv  received  an<l  entered  on  the  minutes 
without  <liscussion;  in  this  wav  th<*  routine  busin(><  i^ 
easily  an<l  rapi<lly  disposed  of.  The  thorough  business 
training  nearly  all  Knglish  Friends  have  einiblo  them 
to  manage  the  many  interests  in  harmony  and  dispatch. 

I  he  meeting  lieM  in  Devonshire  House  on  the 
Sabl>ath  was  very  different  inmi  public  meetings  in 
America.  There  was  nrithing  to  distinguish  it  from 
joint  meetings  «'f  husiness,  l)Ut  the  al>8(*nce  of  business. 
There  was  but  little  difference*  in  numlx-rs,  «»r  in  any 
other  particular  feature.     The  sermons  and   prayers 
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were  ileliv(Te»l  with  iiiea.siired  j)reeirtinii,  ami  reveren- 
tial decoruiu.  All  the  zeal  and  tin*  seen  in  Aineriea 
on  such  oeeasions  wen*  larking;  it  wat*  not  so  edifying 
as  tin*  in(»eting'  held  for  the  nieinl)c»rship  alone  on  a 
previdus  <M*easion.  The  meetings  did  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce a  single  ripple  in  the  tide  of  life  lutside  th(»  house; 
a  few  pass(»rs  by  would  stop  a  moment  U)  look,  then 
pa^s  on  with  no  furth(»r  thought  of  what  was  going  on 
within.  This  was  in  striking  contrast  to  tin*  way 
nearly  all  American  meetings  are  looke<l  upon  by  the 
comunitios  where  they  are  located.  Western  Yearly 
Meetings  especially  are  n*garded  hy  all  the  neighbor- 
IiocmI  as  one  of  the  sensational  events  of  each  year;  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  attend  on  Sunday  an<l  excur- 
sion rat(»s  an^  given  by  the  railroads  for  the  meetings. 
To  see  the  wnrld-honored  liondon  Meeting  so  little 
heeded  and  sivminirlv  unknown  wa.s  not  onlv  a  sur- 
prise,  but  a  disap[)ointment. 

The  business  s(»ssions  of  one  day  were  taken  up  in 
reading  and  considering  the  reports  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary committee.  They  wen*  long  and  full  of  in- 
terest: the  lengthy  discussions  gave  a  <dt^r  insight  into 
th(»  varie<l  opinions,  pref(»rences,  prejudices,  hopes  and 
f(»ars  of  the  mend>ership.  The  subj*^*t  was  opened  by 
what  might  be  called  the  opposition,  who  endeavr)red 
to  show  that  the  usage,  modes  of  pnH*edure,  manner 
(}{  work  and  teaching  of  the  <*ommitte<*  and  its  workers 


il,  was  Ifailinjr,  liirwlly  tn  n  ■"imici  inioiBtry 
and  ewlesiastii'al  iMiinlagL'."  Many,  |irobab]y  uiorc 
than  Imlf  of  the  spt-akfrs  nf  the  njiposition,  repeatedly 
referreii  to  Iowa  Yearly  lieeting's  unjmrdonable  de- 
Ii&rtiire  frojii  Friends'  sacred  iiriiK-iples  and  ueagee; 
this  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  weapon  to  combat  innova- 
tions. To  me  their  ignorance  of  the  real  situation  in 
Iowa  was  iminfnl.  yet  I  i-imld  think  kindly  of  them 
when  calling  to  mind  bow  impossible  it  was  for 
Friends  living  in  Ixindon  and  England  to  nnderotand 
the  gnrroimdings  of  the  niondter^htp  in  the  limits  of 
Iowa  Yearly  Meeting;  even  should  they  go  there  they 
would  not  comprehend  what  pioneer  life  is,  and  has 
Iieen,  unless  they  reaided  there  two  years  or  more. 

When  the  ailvocatea  and  defenders  of  the  home 
mission  work  came  forward  with  their  justification  and 
clear,  solid,  t'hristian  liberal  arguments,  it  was  a  relief 
to  every  iniwionary.  Their  representation  of  the 
claims  of  the  great  work  was  so  ^'alni  and  convincing, 
and  at  the  same  time  ao  kindly,  that  nil  ojiposltion  was 
finally  hiifhed  into  snhniisHton.  That  all  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  onward  movement,  it  was  lietennined 
that  a  cTjnferencf  of  delegatefi  from  subordinate  meet- 
ings should  be  callcTl.  where  ibe  subject  of  missions  of 
all  kinds  might  l>e  exajnineil  and  discussed  apart  from 
other  chun-h  bnnness.  The  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
diriH'ted  to  t<end  delegates,  and  ihe  Home  Mi^ionary 
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roiiiiiiiTtec  was  mack'  a  part  of  tin*  cuiiferciU'e.  This 
sc*t*iiHMl  to  calm  the  troubled  waters,  and  the  meeting 
adjonrned  under  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  all  had 
ended  so  well. 

To  study  the  hearts  of  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing, 1  spent  some  time  eaeh  day  in  walking  about 
am(>ng  them,  and  in  sitting  down  and  looking  into  the 
faees  that  w(»re  passing,  while  listening  to  their  kindly 
greetings  and  pleasant  talk,  I  studied  their  bearing 
one  towards  another.  1  had  learned  much  in  this  way 
iK'fore  the  discussion  of  home  missions  came  up.  That 
debate  opened  several  doors  to  my  secret  study,  and 
before  the  met^ting  closi^'d  1  had  gained  a  valuable  les- 
son in  humanity.  Aly  first  drill  in  this  kind  of  study 
was  among  the  ignorant  slaves  of  the  south,  but  this 
one  was  among  the  highest  civilization  of  the  world. 
If  1  should  draw  c<mclusions  it  would  be  that  a  crisis 
will  eome  in  Ixmdon  Yearly  Meeting,  which  if  passed 
successfully  wnll  1)0  glad  tidings  to  England  and  the 
world.  Through  Frien<ls  there  will  l>e  a  revolution 
brought  about  that  will  send  ])eace  and  not  a  sword  lO 
the  ends  of  tlu^  earth,  and  the  (Tospel  will  be  preached 
to  the  poor,  not  only  in  sinful  London,  but  in  all  the 
r'i'ies  of  the  world. 

The  most  r<*markable  and  astonishing  statement 
Miide  (luring  the  meeting  was  the  umpiestioned  .)ne 
iliat  there  were  thousads  of  heathen,  pure  and  simple. 


within  «ii  hiiiir's  wulk  of  that  iiiei.'liiig.  One  spciikel 
used  the  wonln  ■■aliiutst  savages."  It  was  so  astound- 
irift  to  me,  tliat  I  took  note  of  tlio  ilitvotion  indicated, 
nil  i  aulwei|i!eiitly  visited  that  part  of  the  i-ity  and 
t'-uind  it  really  uwfiil  ttinl  horrilile  in  aiilTering,  pov- 
ei'w.  degruilalioii,  starvation,  siti,  shame  and  untold 
c-imf.  A  plai-e  t«  make  the  sou!  sick,  probably  the 
darkest  spot  on  earth;  it  wonlil  l»e  hard  to  ovtti-druw 
the  picture  or  exaggerate  its  fearful  misery. 

WTien  the  ^nhjoet  of  eorres|>onding  with  other 
Yearly  Meeting*^  was  innler  i-cmsideration,  the  ilisi-iis- 
sien  took  a  wide  i-ange,  and  was  not  only  ^^urprl^ing,  bnt 
almost  startling.  Some  of  the  members  proposed  ir<ir- 
ici'ponding  with  alt  Iwdies  of  people  in  Ameriej  cull- 
ing themselves  Friends.  Others  suggested  issuing  one 
epistle  for  all  the  meetings  i»f  the  Initcd  StnrtM,  re- 
iRining  Canada  as  a  eolonial  me4>ting.  tawa  wa^  9Kain 
reviewed  and  severely  eritieiaed.  in  one  or  two  in- 
8tanee«  ahtiost  amounting  to  per3i.4tent  inisrepresentb- 
tion,  but  as  on  pnn-ioiui  occasions,  the  elear  spirlcua! 
diacemment,  sound  [iractical  wisdom  of  the  liberal  ele- 
ment of  the  meeting  ppei-ailed,  and  it  ivas  dei-idcd  mit 
to  vary  from  former  usages. 

Tn  disenssing  the  reptiri  on  schools,  ami  ihi-  edu- 
eition  of  the  children  of  artisans  and  members  in  lim- 
ited eircnmstances,  a  very  itrange  revelation  appe^ired 
behind  thescene,as  viewed  by  any  American  mind  nnd 
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coiivic'tion^.  It  was  eviJent  tliat  English  Friend^  v'<'n* 
full  of  the  spirit  of  class  distiiu'tiou,  yet  all  uncoiis<*ious 
of  tin*  fact.  This  stands  as  a  harrier  in  their  wa^  to 
wider  usefulness.  The  poor  see,  feel  and  resent  thai 
spirit.  As  1  sat  listening  1  inwardly  exclainie<l,  "Oh I 
that  thev  <'nuld  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  then 
what  W(>n(h»rful  things  they  (N)uld  do.  Ileatheni'^ni 
would  disapp(*ar  in  London  and  in  England;  a  might- 
ier power  than  the  Salvation  Army  would  move  ujKni 
the  hearts  of  the  fallen/' 

Another  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  2r)th, 
hut  it  <lifferc<l  from  th(»  previous  ones  only  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  sermons;  in  depth  of  real  spiritual  life  I 
ha<l  rarely  heard  their  eijual,  delivered  as  they  were 
Ikfore  an  audience*  educated  and  trained  hy  a  higluT 
(rivili/ation,  the  n^ult  was  as  grand  and  inspiring  up<»n 
the  ii-tener  as  our  finest  i)utp(»uring  of  lofty,  fiery  elo- 
(piencc  u|>on  an  audience  of  hardy  pioneers. 

London  Yearly  ileeting  is  a  study,  for  its  influ- 
ence up<»n  England  and  the  English  speaking  people 
everywhere*  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  nund)er  of  its 
church  meuil)er>hij).  Why  it  shouhl  he  so  is  not  easilv 
jinderstoo(l  until  one  has  attended  its  annual  gather- 
ing an<I  studi(*<l  well  its  inner  life.  As  T  h)oked  and 
listened  T  saw  su<*h  evid(»nce  of  grand  spiritual  light, 
that  T  felt  aluM»st  like  lK>wing  the  knee  in  reverence 
hefore  it  and  \t<  achievements,  hut  before  words  <'Ould 
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l>e  framed  into  fitting  speech,  suddenly  I  was  startled 
by  the  falling  of  a  shadow  of  blind  devotion  and  rev- 
erence for  empty  forms  and  usages.  In  listening  to 
the  expression  of  opinions  relative  to  the  many  good 
works  in  which  the  membership  was  engaged,  T  could 
understand  why  Friends'  Monthly  Meetings  estal>- 
lished  in  the  wildi^niCvSS  had  all  tlie  estwMitial  elements 
within  themselves  t)f  civil  government  and  :^piritual 
lif(».  It  was  easy  to  see  from  whence  came  William 
Penn's  wisdom,  bv  wliich  he  gave  the  only  model  gov- 
ernment the  world  lias  seen  since  the  law  was  jiciven  to 
Moses.  We  can  also  realize  the  true*  grandeur  of 
England's  higher  attainments  towards  a  Christian 
<*ivilization.  In  the  midf^t  of  mv  iov  and  ii:Iadn<»ss 
another  sha<low  of  bigotry  ami  prejudici*  foil  and 
c  hiM-ked  mv  riitlnisiasiii.     So  \\r  find  it  in  manv  other 

« 

things.  It  stM'UH  that  the  highest  civilization  and 
spiritual  growth  is  often  cumbered  by  human  weak- 
ness. 


CHAPTER   ELEVEN. 


London  to  the  Laud  of  the  Midnight  Sun — Kusaia — 
Across  Europe — Italy,  Switzerland  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal — Back  to  London. 

Four  weeks  passed  so  pleasantly  in  London  sight- 
seeing and  at  our  ([uiet  home  that  we  were  almost  un- 
(H)n8c'ious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Our  kind  host,  John  B. 
Watts,  and  his  three  bright,  charming  daughters,  and 
noble  son,  had  done  their  best  to  make  our  stay  both 
pleasant  and  restful,  llieir  home  was  in  a  quiet  part 
of  the  city,  and  possessed  a  rare  treasure  in  a  beautiful 
green  yard  l)ehind  the  house,  shut  in  by  trees  and 
vines.  On  this  greon  we  spent  many  delightful  even- 
ings. My  friend,  John  Van  Lindley,  joined  the  young 
people  in  their  sports,  while  our  host  and  I  talked  of 
far-off  lands,  and  of  life  in  London.  I  could  entertain 
liini  with  stories  of  travel,  and  he  instructed  me  in 
English  history  and  England's  growth,  and  together 
we  discussed  the  all-absorbing  topics  of  the  day.  The 
subje<'ts  which  claimed  much  attention  wen*  title  to 
r(*al  estate,  ground  rents,  ninety-nine  year  leases,  en- 
t4nl«.  house  pnvil(»ges,  etc.    The  close  of  May  warned 
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U8  that  wo  must  be  off  <ni  our  second  tour  while  health 
and  o]>[)ortiinitv  offere<L 

At  3  p.  m.  June  3(1  we  took  train  for  Norwich, 
there  took  steamer  for  Rotterdam,  and  arrived  the  next 
morning.  We  rode  througli  the  beautiful  tree-planted 
city  and  its  profusion  of  flowers,  then  took  cars  for 
Anisitenlam.  The  ride  through  the  rural  country  was 
eiipeciallv  charming,  when  contrasted  with  the  endless 
brick  walls  and  stone  pavements  of  the  great  city. 
The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  large  canals,  in 
which,  in  many  places,  tlie  wMter  stands  above  sea  level, 
but  a  few  incht»s,  while  all  the  country  is  sul>-divided 
by  small  canals  an<l  ditches,  mast  of  them  several  feet 
below  s<»a  Icvi^l,  which  stand  full  of  water,  the  surplus 
l>eing  constantly  lifted  up  into  the  large  ones  by  thou- 
sands of  huge  win<lmills.  .\s  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
there  is  an  unbroken  ex]>anse  of  green  fields  and 
avenues  of  t.re(**i  along  the  large  canals.  From  among 
small  clumps  of  trees  and  vines  arose  the  chimney  tops 
of  the  grand  old  Dutch  homes;  the  fields  and  farms  are 
subdivi<led  and  bound(H:l  bv  ditches,  which  serve  as 

« 

fences,  and  for  highways,  as  much  of  the  travel  is 
done  by  water.  Strangers  arc  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  small  boats  s(^*n  <ni  hand  at  all  j)laces.  They 
an'  u^ed  instead  of  wheeled  vehiclo,  and  are  of  all 
sizes,  shapes  an<l  artistic  constru<*tion. 

The  larger  j»ortion  of  Holland  is  devoted  to  grow 
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iiig  gniss,  rye  and  millet,  the  other  to  gardening. 
There  are  thousiUidsi  nf  sjxitted  cattle,  blaek  and  white, 
on  the  pastures.  In  nearly  all  the  fields  tnhs  are  stand- 
ing containing  a  mixture  nf  salt,  elay,  oil  eake  and 
sulphur  for  the  cattle  to  lick.  While  other  arrange- 
ments incident  to  dairying  gives  the  country  a  prac- 
tical, (h)m(»stic,  homelike  l<X)k,  an<l  we  felt  that  we 
were  in  a  home  land.  Windmills  are  abundant,  and 
of  immense  size,  some  with  anns  thirtv  feet  long,  and 
five  wi<le;  tlu»v  are  very  powerful  motors.  When  a 
scow^  of  them  are  in  sight  propeller]  hy  a  stiff  gale  they 
present  (juite  an  imposing  appearance.  They  lift  or 
pump  the  water  from  the  lower  dit<dies  into  the  canals, 
and  move  the  niral  macdiinerv  of  the  eountrv. 

By  the  happy  counterbalance  of  wind  and  water, 
Holland  is  mad(^  not  onlv  inhabitable,  but  a  land  of 
beauty  and  pnMluctivenes^,  and  we  wcmder  no  longer 
how  the  Dutch  have  managed  to  sui)ply  the  world 
with  so  much  cheese. 

AV^e  s]KMit  a  dav  in  Amsterdam,  a  city  of  400,000 
inhahitants,  in  riding  on  the  street  ears  and  hudses, 
through  the  long  sha<led  avenues,  beautiful  parks  and 
gard(*ns,  and  noted  the  profusion  of  flowepg  that 
decorated  nearly  c»verv  home,  showing  the  passionate 
fondness  for  plants  of  the  so-called  stately  Dutch. 
Many  of  the  -streets  have  broad  canals  running 
through  them,  crowded  by  all  kinds  of  water  craft, 
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from  the  fifihing  boat  to  the  ocean  steamer.  Everj- 
thing  indicated  a  seafaring  commercial  people,  whose 
bronzed  features  and  fearless  bearing  showed  they 
were  a  race  '^Who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships/'  and 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  how  and  why  Holland  had  fur- 
nished so  many  old  ugly  fighting  sea  captains  in  the 
past,  and  disputed  so  long  with  England  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  sea.  Even  yet  they  have  the  elements 
of  power  among  them,  and  are  ready  to  fight  at  the 
smallest  provocation,  if  the  thing  would  pay. 

From  Amsterdam  we  started  by  rail  for  Bremen, 
Germany,  going  southeast  to  Wesel  up  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  then  north  and  in  a  circuitous  route  to  see 
more  country,  and  save  doubling  back,  and  we  were 
well  paid  for  doing  so.  Our  way  was  through  green 
pastures,  among  fields  of  grain,  extensive  ganlens  and 
homes  adorned  with  the  ever  pret^ent  beautiful  flow- 
ers. We  passeil  through  broad  level  plain-like  ex- 
panses, under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  evi- 
dence of  thrift,  economy  and  industry,  and  were  still 
among  a  network  of  canals  which  eovere<l  the  whole 
country.  Here  we  saw  the  pleasing  and  singular 
phen<inienon  of  ships  and  steamers  sailing  across  green 
fields,  thnmgh  orchards  and  gardens  and  standing:  in 
the  fnint  vards  of  nianv  residences.  Tn  realitv  thev 
were  sailing  in  the  large  canals  which  we  eouM  sec? 
only  as  we  crosseil  them.    This  is  one  of  the  charming 
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siglits  of  this  c-oiiiitry,  and  propably  not  to  be  seen  any 
other  place. 

&cHm  after  passing  out  of  Holland  into  Germany, 
we  entered  the  wide  rolling  plain  that  we  had  crossed 
farther  south  on  our  trip  from  Constantinople,  with  the 
same  grand  succession  of  broad  green  fields,  pine  for- 
ests, and  tine  old  liomc»s.  It  was  bright  June  weather. 
Everything  was  clothed  in  deepest  green.  The  rye 
fields  wvTv  whitening  for  harvest,  the  wheat  in  full 
liead.  the  clover  in  full  bloom,  the  door  yards  aglow 
with  flowers,  and  best  of  all,  bright,  happv  children 
w(^e  (»ut  in  the  warm  sunshine,  rolling,  roinjnng  (m  the 
grass,  climbing  the  trees,  and  the  boy  pc^rtion,  true  to 
life  the  w(»rld  over,  was  throwing  stones.  It  seemed 
like  riding  through  a  fairy  land  of  sunshine. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  German  sys- 
tem <»f  forestry  in  this  part  of  the  country  better  than 
anv  ]>lac('  vet  visiti^l.  In  western  Gcrmanv  forestry  is 
iH»t  only  an  industry,  but  a  sc-ience.  We  passed  through 
a  conntry  when'  all  waste  and  unprofitable  land  vva?* 
beintr  idanted  in  timber,  and  there  were  manv  valuable 
w(mk1>  nf  well-kept  tn*es,  and  still  m<»re  were  l>eing 
]»lant(Ml,  which  in  time  will  l)e  \\f>th  useful  and  oma- 
niental.  The  n*sult  is  l>eing  watched  w-ith  much  inter- 
est by  other  countries,  as  it  may  open  up  a  new  [K>ssibil- 
ity  iov  tre<*le'^s  r<'gions.  As  we  traiveled  northwest  the 
interest  in  all  the  surnMnKlings  incTeas(»d.    On  all  side« 
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were  grand  old  homes,  where  fainilieb  had  lived  for 
centuries,  some  of  each  generation  remaining  with 
their  parents,  adding  house  to  house,  until  there  was 
a  beautiful  village  around  the  original  mansion,  giving 
all  an  additional  charm.  Old  trees  overshadowed  the 
village,  some  of  which  were  a  century  old.  Each  day 
we  marked  the  increase  of  sunlight  and  the  shortening 
of  darkness. 

With  feelings  approaching  the  enthusiastic,  we 
arrived  in  Bremen,  one  of  the  great  shipping  \)ovis  of 
western  Europe,  a  city  that  bore  an  important  part  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times.  It 
was  a  bright,  warm  evening,  and  I  could  see  to  read 
until  a  late  hour.  Next  morning  I  could  see  to  write 
at ']  a.  m.,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  stir  in  the 
city:  at  4  a.  m.  groujH  of  jK^ople  were  moving  along 
the  stret»t,  all  going  in  the  direction  of  what  seemed  a 
large  body  of  native  vvoo(llan<l.  The  throngs  gradu- 
ally inci-e^ised  and  at  7:^50  we  joined  the  multitude 
an<l  entered  th(*  fon'st.  Then*  we  l(»arn(H.l  that  it  was  a 
national  festival,  held  in  a  wiMwo<jd  park.  There  was 
one  large  music  hall,  a  |)icture  gallery,  museum  and 
numlKM's  of  beer  gardens.  In  the  midst  of  the  grounds 
then*  was  a  charming  lake  for  boating,  with  serpentine 
shore.  Soon  the  jjark  teemed  with  tens  of  thousan<ls 
of  p<M>j)l('  of  (»verv  age  and  (M)n(lition,  all  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes.     The*  walks  wen*  tille<l  witii  motliers 
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and  liappy-t'iicod  cliiMn'n.  Older  people  were  gath- 
ercMl  around  the  hcer  tal)le^!  swilling  at  their  nnigs  and 
making  the  air  f(»ti<l  with  roharn)  ami  other  fuinfis. 
Others  were  listening  to  the  niusie  that  rose  and  fell 
in  thundering  peals.  The  nld  and  intinn  for  the  time 
forgot  their  feehleness,  the  j)o«>r  forgot  their  p<iverty, 
the  sorrowing  forgot  their  trouble.  The  hearts  of  the 
jKM)r  were  made  glad  hy  gifts  to  their  ehlMren  of 
sweetUK'ats  and  toys;  tlie  prou<l  and  haughty  unbent, 
tlu*  aristocrat,  for  a  dav  eiinie  down  to  ordinarv  life,  all 
blending  intoaeommon  humanity  of  relaxati^m  and  so- 
ciability. To  me  it  was  a  day  of  deep  interest.  It 
gave  me  an  insight  into  Crerman  eharaeter  sehlom 
found,  for  during  that  day  the  old  Teutonic  heredity 
cropped  out  unawares.  Fpon  returning  from  the  park 
we  took  a  street  «*ar  and  rodt*  through  the  long,  shaded 
stifH^ts,  visite<l  some  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  city, 
dating  ba(*k  into  the  <lays  of  war,  revolution  and  con- 
quest; we  also  passed  some  of  the  wine  vats,  which  had 
fiirured  in  the  scenes  of  the  davs  of  chivalrw  At  7:30 
]\  m.  we  started  for  Hamburg  an<l  arrived  there  at 
10  p.  ni.,  while  it  was  still  light. 

Xext  morning  we  were  our  early,  took  a  street 
car  and  rode  many  miles  through  the  city  and  out  intx) 
some  beautiful  suburl>s,  where  the  houses  were  all 
aflame  with  brilliant  flowers  and  plants.  We  then 
took  a  walk  along  the  docks  and  wharves,  among  the 
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canals  and  storage  depots.  We  noted  the  stagnant 
water  and  unhealthy  condition  in  nearly  all  the  canak, 
and  predicted  fatal  results^  if  the  cholera  should  come 
to  western  Europe,  which  it  did  two  months  later. 
This  city  is  verj'  old  and  was  made  notorious  by  the 
First  Napoleon,  who  purposed  to  construct  an  im- 
"inense  navy-yard  at  this  place  in  which  to  build  ships 
to  invade  England.  History  tells  of  his  distastroua 
failure,  and  that  by  it  the  town  Hamburg  was  given  to 
the  world;  the  name  signifies  total  failure. 

From  Hamburg  wecontinued  northward,  through 
the  same  rich  level  country,  mostly  in  grass,  on  which 
vast  numbers  of  cattle  were  grazing.  They  were  rather 
larger  than  Holland  rattle*,  but  s«uialler  tlian  English 
or  American.  The  whole  land  is  divided  into  small 
fields  or  lots.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  many  larg(»  peat 
bogs  along  our  route.  TIuii<lre<ls  of  men  were  busy 
cutting  and  stacking  the  fM»at  sml  to  drv  for  winte* 
fuel;  in  some  lx>gs  the  tpiantitv  piled  up  wouM  seem 
amazing  to  those  ignorant  of  its  use  and  value  as  fuel. 
It  takee  the  place  of  the  eoal  ami  wofxl  us(*(l  in 
America. 

We  arrived  at  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic  sea,  June  7th, 
the  <lay  the  Emi>enirs  of  Gennany  and  Russia  met  in 
that  <*ity,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  tlie  eoinci- 
denee.  It  was  especially  interesting  to  me  when  1  n*- 
calleil  the  historv  of  all  that  north  countrv  for  the  last 
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ten  ceiitiirif^,  to  the  time  wlien  Russia  was  unknown 
as  a  [)(»wer  in  Knr<>]K%  while*  the  Xorsemen  (loininate<l 
w(»steni  Eur(»]K',  and  as  1  saw  it  there  and  then,  how 
ehanf^e<l!  Tt  was  tnily  a  ^and  dav  in  Kiel.  Each 
emperor  was  es<-orted  by  a  fleet  <»f  gun  boats  and  a 
strong  marine  guard,  with  a  fine  display  of  all  the 
dii^nitv  and  mai(*stv  of  rovaltv.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tant.<  \vx'r('  out,  tr»g(*ther  wnth  many  thousands  from 
(4her  cities  and  towns,  who  were  channed  and  enter- 
tained by  the  s[dendid  music  of  the  bands,  the  marvel- 
ous evolutions  of  the  marines  and  the  deafening  salvos 
of  heavy  guns  fired  by  the  fleets  and  responded  to  by 
the  shor<»  batteries.  The  harbor  was  alive  with  pleas- 
ure boats  and  steamers,  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and 
fancy  streamers.  The  whole  citv  was  aflutter  with 
banners.  When  sttarlight  came  the  sky  was  ablaze  with 
r(»ekets  and  fire-  balls,  flashing  out  their  meteoric  show- 
ers. At  n  p.  m.  the  departure  of  the  two  emperors 
%vas  announced  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  heavy  guns,  which  shook  the 
solid  earth  Avith  their  deafening  roar.  Tt  was  another 
oj^portunity  to  study  Europeanism,  and  T  tried  to  take 
the  lesson  w^ith  all  its  surrounding?  for  future  use.  T 
spent  mo<5t  of  the  time  walking  amid  the  throngs 
watching  the  expression  of  countenance*^,  so  a.p  to  see 
in  what  way  the  vast  pageant  was  affecting  them.  T 
especially  noted  the  children,  who  were  out  by  the 
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tliou:>aiicU,  with  eyes  dilated,  faces  all  aglow,  their 
faculties  strung  to  the  highest  point  of  tension. 

When  the  last  salute  was  tired,  the  la^t  shower  of 
rockets  discharged,  there  was  not  a  child  in  all  the 
thousands  but  received  a  lasting  impression  of  the 
wonderful  power  and  niajeety  of  royalty,  which  every 
succeeiling  display  of  the  kind  would  keep  alive  and 
strengthen,  and  thus  they  would  grow  to  maturity  with 
a  reverence  for  the  emperor  and  the  nobility,  and  be 
willing  to  submit  to  an  oppressive  rod.  This  the 
crowned  heads  appR^ciate,  and  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  cultivate  and  intensifv.  While  1  was  learn- 
ing  this  lesson,  I  thought  of  the  tcnis  of  thousands  who 
were  that  day  starving  in  southern  Russia,  and  of  the 
ship  loads  of  republican  Hour  that  was  sailiui^  at  that 
very  moment  to  relieve  that  starvation,  while  the  two 
emperors  were  s([uandering  thousands  of  dollai's  in 
that  worse  than  sinful  displav. 

At  1  a.  m.  we  took  a  st(*amer  for  Korsor,  on  rhe 
island  of  Zealand,  wIktc  we  arrivi^l  at  0  a.  m.,  June 
Sth,  and  took  rail  at  onee  for  Copenhagen,  arriving;  at 
10:;5()  a.  m.  After  lumdi  we  hoardcnl  a  street  car  and 
rode  many  miles  through  and  across  the  <'ity;  then  w<^ 
t<M)k  a  walk  into  back  ways,  looking  into  iM  |)la('es 
an<I  seeing  many  strange  things,  with  undesirable  en- 
<*ounters  as  to  smells  and  sounds,  inei<lent  to  liaunt-*  of 
poverty,  suffering  and  sin.     (N)penhag(»n  is  an  inter- 
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estiiig  old  rity,  with  a  history  that  goes  back  two 
thousiunil  years.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
old  \' iking  kings,  and  bore  its  full  share  in  the  wars 
and  revohitions  of  modern  times.  It  has  350,000  in- 
habitantii  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
place  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  still  beautiful  in 
spite  of  age.  The  old  high  gabled,  tile  covered  houses 
make  a  pleasant  contrast  wath  the  modem  style  of 
adorning  with  tinsel.  The  people  of  the  wide  world 
today  seem  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
that  north  country.  The  mass  of  humanity  are  ap- 
parently wholly  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  power  and 
influence  Denmark  exercised  in  controlling  and  col- 
lecting what  was  called  "Sound  dues,"  toll  exacted 
from  all  ships  entering  the  Baltic  sc»a  through  the  nar- 
row sound.  The  final  abolition  of  these  dues  bec*ame 
an  int<*rnational  (pu»stion  and  agitat-eil  Eupo[k*  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  fact  s(»ems  to  huve  dropped  out  of 
poiailar  historv,  vet  it  came  and  went  within  mv  mem- 
ory.  as  did   the  abolition  of  the  corn  law  of  England. 

We  left  ( 'openhagen  by  rail  for  Elsinore,  where 
we  cr(»sse<l  th(»  sound  into  Swe<len.  The  ferrvboat 
that  took  us  over  brought  2000  Swedieh  children  to 
Zealan<l  on  a  picnic.  It  was  a  charming  and  almost 
marvelous  sight  to  see  the  order  and  ease  by  which  so 
many  children  wen^  disembarked  >vithout  accident; 
they  were  in  charge  of  young  la<lies,  who  formed  them 
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ill  a  procession  and  marched  to  a  beautiful  grove, 
wliere  a  festival  was  to  be  held  in  the  wami  sunlight. 

We  entered  into  Sweden  at  11  a.  m.,  and  1  was 
full  of  feelings  of  joy  and  triumph  that  I  had  at  last 
reached  the  land  of  my  paternal  ancestors;  the  land  of 
the  grand  old  Norsemen,  and  of  the  heroic  Swedes  of 
modern  history.  With  eager  eyes  and  listening  ears 
wc  started  by  rail  for  Christiana  in  Norway,  372 
miles  away.  Every  place  had  an  interest,  every  fiord, 
battle  and  contest;  all  the  broad  fields  and  green  val- 
leys had  been  the  homes  of  happy  thousands  through 
long  centuries;  the  nursery  of  millions  of  brave  men, 
who  were  master  spirits  for  a  thousand  ye-ars.  The 
historv  of  their  noble  deeds  and  acts  of  tyraniiv,  their 
Stirling  virtues  and  disgraceful  criuK^s,  their  daring 
<ieeds  of  discovery,  their  coiuiuest^  and  the  wild  career 
of  old  Sigurd,  the  crusader,  had  impressed  and 
<;harmed  iiiv  e^rlv  life,  and  when  I  found  mvs<df  actu- 
ally  passing  thnmgh  the  wonderful  land  not  in  dreams, 
but  in  fact,  I  was  so  full  of  strong  emotions  that  utter- 
ance was  taken  away.  Earth,  air,  tree  and  water 
s<»emed  to  glow  in  the  sunliglit  with  unnatural  bril- 
liancv;  but  there  came  a  reaction,  and  1  saw  things  in 
a  more  practical  light,  and  began  t«)  draw  pictures  in 
memorv  for  use  at  future  times.  For  fifty  miles  the 
country  was  almost  level,  very  rich  and  in  hiirh  state  of 
cultivation.    Like  Zealand,  it  was  one  wide  expanse  of 
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rural  beauty,  witU  abundant  evideni'o  of  solid  home 
conifort^i  and  wealth.  Fnnn  the  green  lowland  we 
gradually  aseende<l  among  the  roeky  hills,  which  were 
covered  with  pines,  that  slowly  increased  in  extent  as 
the  hills  grew  into  low  mountains,  and  we  were  soon 
among  some  of  the  gn»at  pine  forests,  and  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lumlx^r  regions.  As  we  advanced  objects 
of  interest  opened  up  on  every  side.  There  were  nar- 
row green  valleys  among  the  mountains,  overlooked 
by  dark  forests,  (lotted  with  lovely  houses,  which  had  a 
peculiarly  charming,  romantic?  look,  amid  such  grand 
surroundings. 

We  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  north  coun- 
try, when  we  arrived  at  Christiana  in  Norway,  where 
we  found  much  that  was  deeidcMlly  interesting,  which 
modern  historv  does  not  reconl,  and  of  which  little 
seems  to  be  known  by  this  generation.  There  are  old 
monuments,  old  buildings,  mustMims,  galleries  of  paint- 
ings of  rare  beauty,  old  ninic  collections  which  now 
have  a  doubh^  interest  since  the  Anglo-saxon  is  found 
t-o  l)c  the  lost  she(»p  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  monu- 
ment of  Sigurd,  the  crusader,  is  hehl  almost  sacre<i  by 
the  people.  The  old  ship  nM»ently  unearthe<l,  built  a 
thousan<l  years  ago,  has  a  s[)e<*ial  interest  as  showing 
the  skill  in  ship  building  at  that  time.  Th(»re  is  a  very 
massive  tower  standing  on  a  hill  outsi<le  the  city.  No 
one  knows  by  whom  or  for  what  |)urf)ose  it  was  built, 
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all  is  mystery.    There  it)  no  tower  like  it  in  Norway, 
and  it  stands  there  alone  and  unknown. 

We  went  north  over  a  hundred  miles  to  see  the 
forests  in  all  their  native  grandeur.  Upon  returning  we 
started  east  t'>ward  Stockholm^  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  whole  trip  across  Sweden  was  one  continual 
change  between  green  valley,  bright  sparkling  lake, 
pine  covered  hills,  clear  rapid  streams;  and  many  times 
all  these  were  jn-oupecl  into  one  «c*ene,  forming  a  pic- 
ture that  was  marvelous  for  its  blending  of  all  that  was 
romantic,  wild  and  rugged.  The  steady  lengthening 
of  the  days,  the  mild  and  soothing  sunlight  that  falls 
over  the  dark  green  pines,  when  it  is  night  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  throws  a  strong  facination  over  the 
mind  which  is  both  pleasing  and  s^tartliiig.  A\nien  we 
reache<l  Stockholm  we  were  suq)rised  to  find  it  so 
charmingly  situated,  an<l  »>  l)eautiful,  the  m(»st  so  of 
any  city  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  Every  ele- 
ment necessan*  to  make  it  thus  seems  to  Ix*  thep(\  and 
the  taste  and  practical  skill  of  an  intelligent  people 
has  been  utilized  to  adorn  the  city  and  perfect  the  har- 
bor, which  is  situatwl  at  the  outlet  of  a  vast  inland 
system  of  lakes  and  rivers.  There  are  manv  pleasure 
boats  which  take  tourists  long  rides  among  the  hills, 
along  the  rivers  and  connected  lakes,  amid  romantic 
and  interesting  scenes.  There  are  also  many  lumber 
ships  going  up  the  river  and  into  the  lakes  for  lumbc^r. 
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bomo  of  them  are  constructed  so  as  to  carry  whole  treea 
to  bo  used  for  piling.  These  are  taken  all  over  the 
world  and  acknowledged  a  superior  article. 

The  ice  and  snow  do  not  all  disappear  in  the 
great  interior  forests  until  June,  and  then  come  six  to 
eight  weeks  of  constant  daylight  and  hot  weather. 
The  rivei^s  are  still  Hush,  tish  are  abundant,  and  vege- 
tation makes  a  marvelous  growth  under  the  stimulus 
of  light  and  heat.  This  is  the  time  of  year  to  visit 
Stoi'kholm  and  the  far  north.  Twilight  begins  al)Out 
the  1'2  th  of  J  une,  and  there  is  but  a  short  space  of  time 
between  suiis^et  and  sunrise.  During  the  twilight  we 
could  set*  to  read.  June  12th  I  read  until  11  '.'JO  p.  m., 
and  at  1  a.  ui.  the  sun  was  vi^uble,  and  at  12:30,  mid< 
night,  June  15th,  we  took  a  coasting  steamer  for 
Haparan<la  in  the  far  north,  and  went  up  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  ride  down  the  riv(»r  and  i>ut  into  the 
open  water  was  very  tine.  Swn  at  an  hour  when  our 
distant  hom(»s  wen*  :»hR>u<led  in  <larkness  made  it  more 
impressive.  As  we  went  north  we  left  all  night  for 
manv  da  vs. 

The  scen(»ry  up  the  gulf  is  grand,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  l>oauty,  bur  lMM*ause  of  its  distinctive  native 
peculiarity.  All  along  its  shores  are  narn)w  inlets 
calle<l  tionls.  These  run  back  sometimes  many  miles 
and  t<^rminate  in  a  land-lo<*ke<i  bay.  Otln  r  tinu^  thev 
are  the  outl(»t  of  lakes  and  great  watersheds.     Often 
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tliey  are  but  two  or  three  hundred  feet  wide,  but  forty 
or  fifty  feet  deep,  so  the  largest  ships  can  be  towed 
in  and  out.  From  the  fiords  small  side  vallevs  run  out 
between  the  hills  whi(*h  are  all  in  meadow,  with  cat- 
tle grazing  in  the  bright  sunlight;  sometimes  there 
will  be  a  broad  expanse  where  the  mountains  fall 
away  and  the  hills  sink,  a  charming  [)icture  of  rural 
life  |K»culiar  to  Sweden. 

As  we  went  uj)  the  gulf,  each  day  everything  be- 
c^ime  more  interesting,  the  night  disappeared,  the  two, 
then  one  hour  of  twilight  came,  then  none  at  all,  and 
all  was  day;  that  is,  though  the  sun  disa])pears  below 
the  horizon  the  light  is  cle«r  as  if  the  sun  we-re  only 
Indiind  a  cloud  at  n<H»n.  In  many  places  there  were 
s(»  manv  small  islands  that  the  wav  s<H^med  rom])lctclv 
closed  in,  but  a  suil<l(Mi  turn  around  a  headland,  and 
a  broad  expanse  of  sparkling  wat(^r  w<Mild  a]>pcar. 
AVe  were  not  out  of  sight  of  land  at  any  time;  the 
lK»autiful  pine-<*ov(M*(Ml  islands,  or  gr<M*n  mountains 
were  alwavs  in  view,  and  the  eve  did  not  "row  wc^arv 
with  the  ever  changing  |)anorama  amid  unfailing  light. 
Kven  the  <lesin'  for  sIcM^p  left  me  whih*  in  the  land  of 
daylight. 

Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  se<'n  al(M»g  the 
<Mi4ist  iunl  in  the  tionls  is  the  vast  amount  of  lumber.  It 
is  piled  up  on  the  shonv  and  in  great  rafts  athuit  in  tln^ 
bays,whieh  were  e<nistantly  being  loa<l<Ml  into^shij)-  and 
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coatitin^  steaiiKTs  in  (piantities  almost  l»eyoiid  eoiu- 
piitation;  tliu  IiuhIht  ships  arc  seen  bv  hundreds  load- 
ing for  (»very  part  of  the  world.  We  went  ashore  at 
Tniea  t<»  >:vv  one  of  the  largc*st  lumber  yanls  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  w*u*l(I.  I  had  seen  some  of  the  largetst 
lumber  districts  in  the  United  Statics,  as  at  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Ixmis,  Portland,  Oregon,  San  Francisco, 
Xew  Orleans,  Xew  York  and  lioston,  but  the  lumber 
yard  at  Tmea  was  nearly  etpial  to  them  all  combined; 
there  was  a  small  bay,  al)out  five  miles  in  circuit,  at  the 
lu^ad  of  a  tionl  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  had 
a  larg<»  number  of  mills  running  all  the  time,  for  there 
was  no  night,  and  the  shore  of  the  entire  bay  was  piled 
with  lumber  fri>m  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.  1 
counted  one  hun<lrc»d  ships  h>ading  with  lumber  for 
foreign  markets.  With  my  glass  this  whole  wonder- 
ful sight  could  l>e  se<»n  from  a  small  hill.  1  could  see 
the  derri<*ks  swinging  their  immense  loads  (►f  lumber 
from  off  shore  on  to  the*  shij)s,  hundreds  of  stalwart, 
i»ronzcd  men  wt'n*  stowing  it  away.  It  was  a  si'cne 
worth  a  long  journey  to  witness.  It  would  have  been 
intiTcsting  anywhere,  but  st»en  in  that  far  north 
c(»untrv  under  j)eri)etual  daylight,  as  we  saw  it,  it 
iH'came  doublv  so.  Here,  I  mav  sav,  that  Sweden  and 
X«»rway  have  been  furnishing  Euroi)e  with  lumber 
for  centuries,  and  they  can  do  it  for  a  l(>ng  time  to 
come.      The  fcn-ests  n*produce  very  rapidly  when  cut 
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down,  and  the  government  now  regulates  tlie  cutting, 
so  the  supply  will  be  virtually  i)erpetual.  Besides, 
since  the  building  of  railroads  in  Russia,  many  millions 
of  acres  of  splendid  pine  forests  have  been  available 
for  the  market.  Russia,  also,  regulates  the  cutting  of 
her  forests  to  insure  a  continuous  growth.  The  lum- 
ber business  furnishes  labor  for  half  the  people  of 
Xorwav  and  Sweden,  and  manv  thousands  of  the 
young  men  serve  as  sailors  on  foreign  vessels,  espe- 
cially English,  and  in  addition  to  the  good  wages, 
learn  different  languages  an<l  make  interpreters  an<l 
^guides. 

Our  steamer  often  sto])pe«l  from  three  to  six 
houis  at  tho  wav  ports.  This  gave  op])ortunirv  to  go 
ashore  and  s(»e  the  villages  and  ])(M>ple,  sometimes  to 
take  long  walks  ov(»r  the  hills,  and  to  see*  the  ])ccnliar 
construction  of  the  log  houses  in  universal  use;  the  size, 
color  and  quality  of  the  horse**  and  cattle,  their  little 
one-hors(*  cart.s,  the  odd  arrangement  of  the  harness, 
etc.,  with  much  more  that  was  novel  and  pleasing. 
Another  thing  we  enjoyed  was  the  curiosity  of  the 
nativis  in  wondering  why  two  old  foreigners  should 
wand(»r  about  seemingly  with  no  business  in  view. 
Ordinarv  tonrists  went  tn  the  hotels  and  asserted  their 
dignity,  or  U>  the  saloons  and  drank  strontr  Hrink. 
Therefore,  the  people  scrutinized  us,  gave  a  sitrniH- 
cant  shnig  of  the  shoulder  and  head,  and  let  us  j)ass 
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on,  thinking,  '*thouph  daft  they  are  harmless,"  and 
we  went  on  our  way  and  enjoyed  our  opinions,  and 
higlily  prized  the  facts  we  learned. 

At  Lulia  we  stopped  some  hours,  from  9:30  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  as  there  was  much  freight  being  handled. 
It  was  as  light  as  noonday  and  I  could  not  sleep  with 
wonders  all  around  me.  When  we  pushed  off  we  had 
200  boys  on  board,  sout?  of  lumbermen,  who  were 
going  to  a  military  barracks  up  the  coast  for  their  first 
two  months'  drill  service  for  the  army.  They  were 
samples  of  undeliled  Swedish  life  and  home  training, 
wild  as  colts,  good  nature<l,  gay  as  birds,  full  of  frolic 
and  fun;  they  could  jday  leap  frog  with  such  a  vim 
that  they  seemed  as  though  they  would  stove  in  the 
deck.  Yet  there  wa*^  not  an  angry  wonl,  or  row  of 
any  kind  among  them.  Thev  disembarked  at  Torra, 
and  broke  away  from  all  discipline  and  ran  shouting 
up  the  hill,  where  a  file  of  soldiers  wen*  waving  their 
caj)s  and  cheering.  We  now  enterc^d  a  more  l)eautiful 
fiord  than  anv  we  had  vet  scH^n.  For  about  ten  miles 
the  country  was  a  i)road  expanse  of  open  grass  land, 
thicklv  <lotte<l  with  homes.  The  return  down  the 
fiord  was  fine  beyond  description,  the  sun  shone  from 
the  northwest  lighting  u]»  everything  with  the  first 
soft  ycdlow  light  we  had  seen.  AVe  entered  the  Hapa- 
nnida  river  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  at  10  p.  m.  with  the 
snii  shining  brightly.     It  was  six  miles  up  to  the  city, 
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where  \v<»  arrived  at  1 1 :20  p.  ni.,  when  the  sun  seemed 
to  sink  l)ehin(l  tln^  land,  hut  after  we  had  walk(»d  three 
hundred  vards  into  the  eitv,  tlie  sun  was  still  visihle 
among  the  ))int^,  and  at  12:15  a.  m.  it  was  ahove  the 
pines  and  very  bright.  We  saw  the  sun  at  midniglit 
for  the  first  time  between  June  18th  and  IDth,  1H02. 

Thou<yh  we  had  attained  one  of  the  ambitions  of 
life,  yet  it  was  not  as  sensational  as  expected  on  ac- 
count  of  the  gradual  approach  and  the  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  continuous  light  for  several  days  be- 
fore, yet  it  was  grand  beyond  ex)>ressi()n  to  really  see 
the  sun  at  midnight  with  our  living  eyes.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  sun  just  touched  the 
horizon  again  in  a  (dear  sky;  when  an  hour  al>ovc,  the 
light  assume<l  a  soft  yellow  color,  and  a  feeding  of  still- 
ness and  (juiet  seemed  to  rest  on  all  nature:  the  rays  of 
the  sun  appeared  to  slightly  vibrate.  This  was  prob- 
ably caused  l>y  coming  across  a  l>road  expanse*  of  water 
in  the  river.  The  birds  grew  still  when  the  sunlight 
turned  ycdlow,  the  (diickens  restc^l  from  their  labor, 
the  cattle,  horses  and  sh(H»p  laid  down  on  the  grass; 
all  was  still  except  the  jMM)ple;  they  seem(*<l  to  be  going 
continuously.  Vegetation  was  makintr  nuirvclows 
gn^wth.  In  six  weeks  all  kinds  of  vegetables  manirc, 
such  as  cabbage,  beets,  tuniij>s,  Irish  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  pumpkins,  tomato<*s,  etc.  Rye,  that  is  u|>  tbrc*' 
in(di<»s  when  the  snow  disappears,  will  l>e  fit  t«>  cut  in 
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six  wcoks,  and  5^>  it  is  with  wheat,  barley  and  grass. 
The  snow  hrings  down  larj^e  quantities  of  aninioiiia, 
which  is  taken  up  hv  tht»  soil  and  makes  plant  tVuKl 
ahundant;  then  the  stimulus  of  constant  sunlight, 
heat  moisture  and  highly  elcetritied  air  eausc»tj  all  vege- 
tation to  develop  in  a  wav  not  se<»n  anvwhere  els(». 

The  midnight  of  the  :?<)th  was  partly  ohseured  by 
clouds,  hut  was  more  beautiful  than  the  suidight. 
Kmm  behind  the  tdouds  brilliant  streams  of  light 
radiated  in  all  directions,  the  flashes  going  upward  re- 
minded me  of  souK^  thunder  storms  at  home,  when 
fliUihes  of  sunlight  break  through  the  advancing  stonn, 
but  there  was  the  constant,  ever-changing  streams- 
that  se(»med  to  be  phos))hores<'ent  in  their  com))osition. 
I  sat  up  to  see  the  wonderful  display;  nor  was  the  flash- 
ing light  alone  interesting;,  everything  on  all  sides 
was  full  of  beautv.  I  felt  that  the  earth  and  air  ha«l 
new  combinations  of  natural  forces,  but  predominating 
over  all  was  th<»  highly  (d(»ctrified  condition. 

We  sj)ent  part  of  the  time  walking  about  among 
the  scrub  timber  and  thi'ough  the  low  marsh  lands, 
and  at  almost  every  ste])  made  som(»  new  and  stjirtling 
discoverv.  The  whole  countrv  was  strewcnl  with 
water-worn  lM>wlders.  In  places  they  are  ))iled  up  in 
long  walls  as  perfectly  arranged  as  if  put  there  by 
skillc^l  masons,  in  other  places  they  are  in  well-shaped 
eone<l  mounds.     These,  by  a  majority  of  traveh^rs,  are 
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inistaken  for  old  runic  remains,  but  a  careful  inspec- 
tion shows  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  pushing  power  of 
ice  in  itfi  periodic  freezing  and  expansion;  in  many 
[)laces  large  bowlders  have  bi»en  pushed  several  hun- 
dred feet,  deeply  striating  the  Innlded  rock,  and  com- 
jiact  gravel  and  clay.  The  gulf  has  once  l>een  much 
larger  than  now  and  is  still  receding.  As  the  water 
line  changes  the  ice  reaches  new  stones  and  pu-hes 
them  ashore,  and  the  walls  thus  pushed  into  position 
show  the  different  levels  of  the  water  in  the  past. 

W(^  crossed  the  long  foot  bridge  acrose*  the  riv(T 
to  Tamea  on  the  Fniland  side,  and  found  an  <xld  old 
church;  it  belonged  to  the  period  of  at  least  1200  years 
ago.  It  was  built  of  heavy  pine  logs,  which  would  bear 
jK>w(*rful  thumping  before  giving  way.  The  stone 
wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded  is  still  -tanding,  and 
is  six  f(^'t  aV)ove  ground  and  six  fe(*t  thick.  It  had  been 
use<l  both  as  a  church  aii<l  as  a  place  of  defense  in  time 
of  danger,  but  the  most  astonishing  thinir  was  the 
names  on  the  old  tombstones.  Kven  tn  the  very  oldest 
written  in  the  present  alphabet,  they  were  ])Ut  a  n|)eti- 
tion  of  familv  names  now  found  in  .Vantucket.  N^rtli 
Carolina  and  other  parts  of  America.  Some  that  were 
fiv(*  hundre<l  years  old  were  still  legible. 

To  me  this  <liscoverv  was  priceless  in  one  res]>ect. 
It  (»fM'ned  up  new  light  <»n  the  .Vngkn Israel  subject  and 
confirmed  manv  familv  traditions.     It  intensified  tiiv 
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intcreiJt  in  that  iNuiiitrv,  and  prov(*s  that  there  is  much 
valuahle  historv  los^t  hv  (»ur  ignorance  of  the  region 
inchi<le<l  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
tlie  Haltir  provinces.  Fnmi  Sweden  may  yet  come 
master  spirits  that  may  save  Europe,  as  did  Gnstavus 
lH^arly  three  linndivil  years  ago,  for  the  race  is  not  de- 
generating l)v  immigration,  nor  exhausted  by  emigra- 
tion, hut  is  simply  resting  wliile  the  pendulum  of 
ev<Mits  swings  to  tlie  op|>osite  point  of  the  arc. 

On  the  21st  there  were  some  chmds,  but  the  mid- 
night view  was  pretty  g<M)d.  Just  after  the  sun  passed 
the  lowest  <lepression,  it  went  behind  a  narrow  belt  of 
clouds,  which  became  at  once  intensely  luminous. 
During  the  ))assiigc  it  seemed  to  partake  of  the  brilliant 
glow  of  the  northern  light,  though  not  flashing. 
M<»st  of  the  day  preceding  we  spent  hwjking  into  the 
out  houses,  barn-  ami  snow  sIkhIs  t-o  see  what  winter 
life  was  in  that  latitude.  There  was  everv'  possible 
machine,  device*  and  implement  for  working  in,  on 
and  with  snow,  great  heavy  sleds  like  those  use<l  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  smaller  ones  for  light  work,  all 
kinds  of  craft,  hand  sleds,  snow  shoes,  fur  and  reindeer 
robes,  an<l  f<  ot  guanls,  and  many  things  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  Contrary  to  the  teaching  oi  tXK)k5, 
there  is  no  rc^al  darkness  in  the  winter,  the  bright 
snow  and  <'cnistant  <M)rus<*ation  of  the  ehn'tric  flashes, 
or  northern  light,  make  it  nearly  as  liglit  as  a  full 
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moon  on  ^now  in  Indiana.  The  ui(»n  ran,  and  do,  cut 
logs  all  winter  in  the  forests,  and  make  them  into  rafts 
on  the  ice  to  float  to  the  mills  on  the  roast  with  the 
spring  tl<K)d.  These  are  hnt  a  few  of  the  ronditiona 
we  find  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  and  1  nuist  siiy 
here,  there  are  many  other  places  nunth  Wtter  than 
IIa[)aramk  to  see  the  phenomena,  hnt  it  rosts  more 
money  and  time.  One  ran  go  where  tin*  sun  shine-s 
constantly  for  two  months,  and  when*  people  live 
with  tolerable  comfort,  if  they  have  plenty  of  money, 
an  article  which  was  not  very  ahnndant  with  ns. 

We  arrange<l  to  start  on  the  n»turn  trip  the  morn- 
ing of  the  '2M  l)v  steamer,  and  fortunately  the  pre- 
viou>  midnight  the  sun  was  ol>srured  l)y  clouds,  whicli 
herame  luminous,  as  if  nidiatiug  light  themselvr.^,  i»ut 
soon  afterward  they  jmrted  and  let  the  sunlight 
through,  which  shone  like  ^heet.^  nf  tlauic  on  their 
illuminat4Ml  sides.  This  was  more  wonderful  than 
anything  we  had  seen,  and  it  left  an  enduring  |n<*ture. 
We  had  s<'en  the  grand  sight  of  the  midnight  sun  in 
all  its  heautv.  We  wer<»  full  of  its  ;;r.ind»ur  and 
suhlimitv,  so  we  made  haste  to  pa-^s  on  ln*fon'  nnvthiu'j: 
<*«Mild  mar  the  pi<*ture. 

At  tiioO  a.  m.,  June  'i'M,  we  took  a  -mall  -iiann'r 
for  rieahorg,  in  Finland.  It  wjh  rather  a  cool, 
drizzling  day,  hut  we  made  tin*  port,  at  ♦»  j).  ni.  Tin' 
:i4th  was  the  irreat  t\'stival  of  mi<lsummer  Sundav  in 
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Finland,  and  we  stopped  to  8ee  it.  While  there  we 
made  the  ae(juaintanc(»  of  Prof.  Alfred  Eekholni,  one 
of  Finlanifs  leading  champions  against  Russian  at- 
tempts to  encroa(di  on  their  fr(»e(lom.  From  him  I 
learned  much  nf  the  U^gendarv  history  of  Finland  and 
Scandinavia  as  a  whole.  1  also  caui^ht  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  life  of  freedom  that  is  growing  strong  in 
secret  and  will  on(»  day  itstonish  all  Kurope  and  make 
rncde  Sam  gla<l. 

We  were  taken  to  the  lvf»autifnl  park  on  the  river 
hy  the  profess<jr  when»  thousands  of  the  peophj  col- 
lected to  heur  addr(»sses,  listen  to  splendid  music,  tho 
singing  of  triumphal  patriotic  songs  of  free<Iom,  where 
they  ate,  drank  and  wen^  happy  and  forgot  their  sor- 
rows for  a  time.  PVom  5  p.  m.  to  *5  a.  m.  the  festival 
went  on  amid  the  soft,  bright  sunlight,  and  the  pleas- 
ant sound  of  the  wat«Ts  of  the  ^rreat  rapids,  until  the 
music  and  song  began  to  die  away,  an<l  soon  all  were 
gone,  but  the  drunken,  who  wen*  left  to  sleep  out  their 
stupor,  for  there  was  notliing  to  molest  them. 

That  day's  mingling  with  the  multitude,  together 
with  Frof.  Fckholm's  rare  ability  to  impart  histxme 
infonnation,  made  it  a  <lay  long  to  be  remembere<l, 
and  the  lesson  was  invaluable  in  the  line  of  some  of 
my  spcH'ialties.  Here  I  was  shown  a  singular  record. 
For  four  hundreil  vears  an  accurate  a(*count  has  been 
kept  of  the  gradual  rising  of  that  nr)rth  eountrv  out  of 
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the  water.  It  has  been  twelve  inches  for  every  fifty 
years,  as  marked  on  a  stone  pier,  where  all  can  see.  It 
is  also  recorded  in  the  c(»llege.  The  harbors,  outlets 
and  cliflFs  show  that  this  had  Wen  going  on  long  before 
the  ac^tual  gain  was  thus  noted.  At  Copenhagen  there 
has  beeji  no  change  in  the  w^at<*r  lin(»  in  that  period  of 
time.     Whv  no  one  kni>ws. 

* 

At  Uleaborg  we  took  rail  and  ran  down  to  Waso, 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  gulf.  Here  the  train  stopped 
for  all  parties  to  stay  over  night.  The  passengers  went 
into  a  large  hall  and  laid  dow^n  on  cots  and  at  5  a.  m. 
were  awakene<l  and  the  jonrney  resumed.  We  now 
ran  out  into  the  lake  region,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  a  fine,  fertile,  rural  country  under  a  high  state 
of  cnltivati(»n,  fully  e<|ual  t(»  Denmark  and  SwiM^len 
in  all  the  elements  of  nationality,  instead  (»f  being  a 
bleak,  frozen  region,  with  dwarfish,  stupid  people.  It 
is  (juite  the  <*<»ntrarv.  T\w  people  are  a  well-developed 
and  a  f<^J^rless  race*,  patrioti**  t<»  a  fault.  The  last  day 
we  were  in  Finland,  a  drunken  man  who  could  talk 
American  boarde<l  the  train  and  iK*gan  cnnversatinn. 
1I<*  said  hi.>  home  wa>  in  Michigan  and  he  claimed 
American  citizenship.  He  was  still  drinking,  and  he 
s<K)n  began  to  use  foul-nioutluMl  American  vulgarity. 
When  I  re(piest<*<l  him  to  stop  his  talk,  he  ])ecame 
abusive*  an<l  vi«>lent.  I  at  once  a^tonislied  the  con- 
duct(»r  and  mail  auent  bv  demandinu  that  the  Amcri- 
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can  pai't  of  the  drunkard  s^iould  be  put  otf  the  train, 
statiug  that  any  claiiu  Finland  had  on  him  I  did  not 
wish  to  antagonize,  but  1  had  an  interest  in  tlie  Ameri- 
can part,  riie  result  was  that  he  was  put  otf  at  the 
next  station  amid  a  storm  uf  Swedish  and  American 
profanity.  I  subsecpiently  learned  that  but  for  his 
claim  to  American  citizenship  1  might  have  l>een  in- 
tt?rviewed  by  liu«nan  police  for  a  reason  for  such  an  as- 
sumption of  authority.  We  stayed  a  few  hours  at  Vi- 
borg,  a  small  city  at  the  great  outlet  of  the  lake  system 
into  the  Baltic  stMi.  There  the  amount  of  lumber  and 
railroad  ties  was  beyond  credibility  to  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  business.  Here  also  is  the  future 
fashionable  tourist's  rt^ort,  especially  for  those  who 
delight  in  yachting.  A  line  of  water  communicatron 
through  lakes  and  rivers  of  many  hundreds  of  miles 
reaches  far  intx)  the  pine  forests  of  the  interior,  amid 
scenes  of  wild  romantic  solitu<le,  little  dreame<l  of  by 
the  outside  world.  In  the  near  future  a  line  of  steam 
or  electric  yachts  will  open  this  wonderful  land  to  the 
astonished  and  delighted  fashionable  world. 

We  arriv(Ml  at  St.  Petersburg  at  11  a,  m.  and 
found  much  confusion  at  the  station  by  the  arriving 
and  d(»parting  of  detachment>A  of  soldiers  who  were 
iK'ing  transfernMl  to  various  points.  We  w»*-n^  s^)  en- 
tertaincnl  and  nmnsed  with  the  novel  and  strange 
tilings  around  us  that  we  failed  to  look  for  the  English 
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speaker  before  lie  left,  and  we  had  some  trouble  in 
liiidiiig  the  Auierieaii  consul,  but  finally  we  reached 
his  oliiee  and  were  soon  e4ui])]RHl  for  a  tour  of  the 
great  city.  It  would  take  many  weeks  to  explore 
and  understand  the  Russian  eapitiil,  and  much  paper 
to  write  a  des<*ription  of  it,  for  St.  Petersburg  is  like 
Cairo  and  Constantinople,  tlitferent  from  all  other 
cities.  It  has  peculiar  characteristics,  and  in  its 
streets  we  saw  many  tvpes  of  hunumitv  as  well  as 
nationalities.  The  city  is  a  wonder  U)  all  intelligent 
people,  and  especially  to  those  \yho  haye  read  and 
been  intereste<l  in  Peter  the  (Jreat  and  Queen  Cath- 
erine. The  wide,  clean  streets,  splendid  palaces  and 
])ublic  buildings,  the  shops,  markets,  parks,  and  long 
shaded  ayenues  nmke  it  the  e<inal  of  any  city  outside 
oi  London,  in  walking  and  riding  through  its  streets 
eyery thing  called  to  mind  the  genius,  sagacity  and  dc- 
y<»tion  <>f  its  noble  foun<ler.  It  was  with  feelings  al- 
mot*t  reyerent  that  I  stood  beside*  the  little  Iwiat  he  built 
with  his  own  han<ls  when  he  tirst  came  to  found  the 
city,  and  I  ha<l  a  similar  feeling  when  looking  at  the 
small  yellow  house*  he  built  for  his  home,  now  bccnnic 
sacHMl,  and  later  on,  when  in  the*  hall  of  the  (inMrii 
Chariots,  there  was  nothing  m>  int(Te>ting  a.-  the  nnigh 
two-horse  sleijrh  built  by  the  great  man.  The  j^riiit  nf 
his  hammer  on  the  braces,  nail  heads  an<l  bn|t-  rhnnicd 
my  attention  mon^  than  the  I^ussitui  art  of  ttnlav.     As 
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we  went  through  the  nmseiinis,  art  galleries  and  halls 
of  other  collections  we  saw  the  rude  woajMrns  of  de- 
fense and  domestic  use  in  the  past,  alongside  the  re- 
sult:^ oi  recent  discovery  and  invention.  The  finest 
native  pnKlnctions  in  the  art  galleries  are  placed  be- 
side the  old  harlmric  ideals  during  the  grand  ohl  runie 
ages,  wlu^n  nivthit;  sagiis  had  such  power  over  the  un- 
tutore<l  race.  Everv where  \ve  si«w  the  evidence  of  the 
rapid  uplifting  of  a  whole  race  (Moscovite)  from 
deg:radation  to  the  higher  standard  of  civilization,  re- 
finement and  powerful  nationality. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  in  the  city  is 
the  hall  of  the  (iolden  (Miariot,  a  thing  almost  un- 
known to  the  world.  When  a  new  emperor  is  crowned 
a  vers'  beautiful  chariot  is  made,  overlaid  with  gold 
and  adorned  with  prwious  stones,  with  all  the  art 
known  to  the  mechanics  up  to  that  date.  The  chariot 
is  drawn  bv  four  white  horses  almost  covered  with 
gold  plated  liarn<*ss  and  tra[)pings.  It  is  driven  to  the 
hom(»  of  the  prince,  and  from  there  he  is  taken  to  the 
grand  catlu^lral,  where  he  is  crowne<l,  fn)m  thence  he 
is  driven  to  the  palace.  The  chariot  then  takes  its 
|)la<*e  in  the  hall  and  is  never  heard  of  again.  The 
harness  is  hunf  up  in  an  adjoining  hall,  with  the  many 
pn^sents  sent  by  chiefs  of  distant  tril)es,  governors  of 
provinces,  noblemen,  cities  and  foreigners.  In  no 
oth(»r  ]>]ace  did  we  see,  in  so  small  a  space,  the  widely 
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varied  tastes,  ideas  standard  of  civilization  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  vast  empire  than  among  the 
presents  ^'ent  to  these  emperors;  as  to  tlie  chariots,  no 
two  were  alike  in  style.  As  we  sto<xl  in  these  long 
halk  it  seemed  more  like  a  fairy  dream  than  a  reality, 
if  we  leave  out  the  (piestion  of  utility;  those  chariots 
were  the  most  l)eautiful  things  in  Europe.  They  are 
about  forty  in  number.  Standing  in  its  place  just 
where  it  was  left  after  the  explosion  is  the  shattered 
chariot  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  killed. 

While  in  St.  Petersburg  we  learned  some  very 
valuable  facts,  which  were  fully  confirmed  in  after 
journeys.  If  we  have  read  history  tifty  yt^ars  ago,  and 
compare  its  teaching  with  facU  as  found  tcnlay,  it 
sometimes  seems  verv  contradictory.  Cities  of  that 
date  on  one  side  of  the  river  are  todav  onlv  suburbs  to 
the  railroad  city  on  the  other  side.  B<^utiful  things 
descriWd  in  the  bo<jk9  as  being  on  the  roatlside  are  now 
miles  awav  *'on  the  old  road"  scarcelv  known.  Much 
as  it  is  at  home  when  we  compare  thoughts,  facts  and 
figures.  The  Yankee  of  New  En^lan<l,  the  tire  eati»r 
of  South  (/arolina,  the  man  of  honor  from  Kentucky 
are  known  no  more.  Am(»ri<*an  covers  all.  Talk  to 
the  young  generation  of  Europe  about  YaTik<^es,  and 
they  will  ass<x*iate  the  name  with  some  place  in  China; 
talk  of  Kentuckians,  aiid  they  try  to  plac**  them  in 
Kent  county,  England;  sj)oak  of  fire  caters,  and  they 
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think  of  the  lire  worshipers  of  Persia.  So  1  find  staiie- 
thiiig  to  learn  everyday,  and  when  and  where  leadt  ex- 
pected the  facts  are  most  startling,  things  that  shake 
our  faith  in  historians  and  learned  scientists. 

St.  Petersburg  has  nearly  one  million  inhabit- 
ant^i,  and  is  making  greater  progrt^ss  than  any  other 
largo  city  in  Kiirope,  or  western  Asia.  Like  many  other 
commercial  cities  of  the  north,  it  is  built  on  piling 
driven  from  12  to  80  feet  in  the  marshy  soil,  yet 
no  one  would  think  in  ritling  tlirough  its  long  streets 
and  looking  at  its  massive  buildings,  that  it  was  stand- 
ing where  there  was  once  a  swamp.  Nor  is  it  an  easy 
matter  to  realize  that  it  has  been  built  up  by  a  people 
who  have  come  up  from  Iwirbarism  in  two  hundred 

vears  bv  their  own  eiforta. 
•  • 

We  startcnl  from  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Russians,  at  -S  p.  m.,  June  2Sth,  and 
that  night  there  was  one  hour  I  could  not  see  to  read 
distinctly,  though  it  was  quite  light  enough  for  walk- 
ing about.  We  had  traveled  two  thousand  miles  in 
continuous  <laylight,  from  Stockholm  to  Ilaparanda, 
thenc(^  to  St.  Pcters])urg,  an<l  now  the  road  to  Moscow 
was  taking  us  out  of  the  daylight  region,  and  the  first 
real  darkness  was  refreshing.  Our  route  ran  through 
an  extended  plain  that  surrounds  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
U<  connecting  waters.  We  had  picture<l  in  our  minds 
a  dark  an<l  rough  l<X)king  country,  when  we  entered 

25 
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KiLsaia,  but  we  found  it  quite  the  contrary.  The  vast 
foretitti  oi  hemlock,  pine  and  birch  were  more  grand 
and  beautiful;  if  possible,  than  in  Finland,  and  to  our 
adtonishmeut,  the  lumber  yards  and  Heating  rafts  were 
as  large  as  any  we  had  seen.  The  open  land  reminded 
me  of  the  great  prairies  of  our  far  west;  it  was  rich 
and  capable  of  supporting  an  immense  population,  if 
properly  cultivated,  but  the  lack  is  just  here,  excepting 
around  some  enterpiising  nobleman's  residence,  wliere 
the  whole  country  is  so  improved  that  it  seems  like  a 
broad  Held  of  sunlight  amid  darkness.  The  hamlets  of 
the  peasauttS  loolv  very  dirty  and  repulsive,  wliilc*  the 
people  are  the  pierure  of  extiviiie  d(*gradation  and 
neglect,  tlhiUgh  they  all  look  a?*  thniigh  they  had 
enough  of  rough  food,  still  it  hurt  nie  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  women  and  children,  th<*v  iip|)<»art*d  <o 
hopelessly  and  helph^ssly  low  in  the  social  scale, 
'i  hough  the  men  wen*  far  from  (dt^an  and  most  un- 
kempt, they  were  well  built  an<l  strong.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  know  that  these  were  n^presentatives  of  all 
Kussians  of  two  hundn»d  years  ago,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent higher  ty|>e  had  (*volved  from  this  unpromising 
state.  Therefore,  the  possibilitit^  are  unlimited  for 
the  next  two  centuries.  Most  of  the  distance  of  the 
fiv<*  hundn^l  mih*s  to  AIoscow  was  comparatively  level 
eonntrv.  The  first  two  hnndnnl  was  tlirouah  the 
^>uthern  limits  of  the  vast  pine  forest  that  extends  t^) 
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the  Arctic  ocean,  aiid  will  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
lumber  supply  tx)  Russia,  when  she  has  200,000,000 
inhabitants  liWng  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Olu- 
lorshio. 

Moscow  is  a  beautiful  modern  city.  From  the 
ashes  of  it^  burning  by  the  French  in  1812  it  has 
grown  until  it  now  has  nearly  a  million  people,  and  it 
is  held  in  high  reverence  by  orthodox  Russians. 
Many  priceless  relics,  in  the  form  of  Saga  legends, 
and  runic  traditions,  perished  in  the  conflagration,  but 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  is  making  great  eifort=<  to 
restx>re  the  loss  as  far  as  ))ossible.  In  building  tasty 
and  handsome  <»hurches  they  have  made  a  success,  nor 
are  their  broad,  park-like  avenues  excelled  by  any 
other  city.  The  average  tourist  is  charmed  with  what 
he  sees,  the  rides  ahmg  the  clean  streets  are  most  en- 
joyable, the  museums  and  other  public  buildings  are 
large,  stately  edifices,  displaying  much  taste  and  archi- 
tectural originality,  showing  the  natural  ability  of  the 
]Nrus<^ovites;  while  others  sought  their  favorite  amiLse- 
ments  T  wanted  to  see  the  grand  old  bell  whose  voice 
was  hushed  in  1812.  T  found  it  in  a  small  open  space 
near  where  it  fell  when  the  tower  was  burned.  It  remits 
on  a  granite  block  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  huge 
clapper  lies  on  the  groimd  under  it,  the  large  fragment 
broken  out  is  leaning  against  a  block  of  stone.  As  I 
walked  around  it  to  more  fully  comprehend  its  im- 
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ineiise  size,  22  feet  liigli  and  21  feet  in  diameter, 
weighing  211)  tons,  \\&  wonderful  history,  and  the 
strange  and  terrible  events  that  have  transpired  since 
it  hrst  pealed  out  its  thunder  tones  eaine  to  my  mem- 
ory, and  the  fearful  scenes  of  war,  blood  and  desola- 
tion, which  Europe  has  witnessetl,  passed  in  review 
with  startling  vividness.  To  see  the  bell  was  one  of 
tlie  ideals  of  early  life,  and  when  1  stoo<l  by  it  in  old 
age,  1  thanked  the  Lord  for  that  as  well  as  many  other 
achievements  that  once  seemed  so  far  away  and  well 
nigh  hopeless.  After  having  seen  the  bell  I  had  little 
interest  in  other  things  in  the  city.  The  lesson  learned 
of  iluscovite  character  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Hun, 
thev  are  strangers  in  Europe,  but  have  no  ancestral 
connections  left  in  Asia,  and  are  lone  races  among  the 
naticms  of  the  earth.  Sav  what  wo  mav  of  Russia  and 
her  |)eople,  there*  is  an  internal  potency  capable  of 
making  a  wonderful  nation  in  defiance  of  opposing 
f(»rces.  Like  the  Tnitcnl  States,  there  are  unlimited  re- 
source's within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  to  make  a  na- 
tion in  spite  of  the  outside  world. 

From  Moscow  we  made  a  long  nm  to  Warsaw  in 
Poland  through  the  same  level  j)rairie-looking  country, 
with  much  uncultivated  land  and  many  ugly  villages, 
as  on  the  other  rout^*,  though  the  cultivate<l  aroar=  were 
more  frequent  and  larger,  showing  a  ^t^\ndy  advance  in 
refinement.     Sometimes  porti<^»ns  of  the  forest  would 
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come  in  view,  aini  then,  on  tlie  utlw^r  liainl,  glimpses 
of  the  [)lains  of  southern  Kuiiriia,  terminating  in  Jluu- 
gary,  were  sjeeii  from  th(^  gn^at  land  swells,  giving  in- 
terest to  the  entire  j«.)urney.  As  we  went  farther  west- 
ward, the  larger  t4>wns  showed  eontaet  with  other  than 
Kusisian  civilization,  there  was  a  mingling  of  i>eople, 
eostumes  and  habits  of  life  until  we  (»ross<Hl  into  Pol- 
and, then  everything  changiHl.  Fine  tiehls  of  grain 
were  on  every  side,  with  mea<low  land  in  tin*  valleys, 
and  eattle  grazing  on  the  hills,  the  villages  and  fann- 
liouses  were  bright  and  elean,  all  bore  the  mark  of 
happy  home  life.  This  su<lden  transition  out  of  gl<x>m 
into  sunshine  was  charming  and  refreshing,  especially 
when  we  had  l)e«*n  un<ler  a  certain  half-detine<l  re- 
straint. As  w(»  w(Mit  forward  all  things  seemed  to  grow 
brighter.  The  rye  fields  wei-e  ripe  unto  harvest,  and 
the  first  shocks  of  ripe?  grain  were  seen  in  northern 
Poland  with  other  vegetation  well  advanc(»d,  for  it  was 
on  the  border  land  l)etwe(»n  th(»  long  <lay  and  long 
night.  It  will  be  in  place  to  say  here  that  in  three 
hours  after  wo  left  St.  Petei-sburg,  I  perceives!  that  i% 
d(^tective  was  detaile<l  to  keep  an  eye  on  us  wherever 
we  shonld  go.  He  was  faithful  to  his  charge,  though 
he  was  ignorant  of  my  knowledge  of  his  business.  In- 
stea<l  of  being  annoyed  by  his  espionage,  I  was  glad 
and  felt  safe  from  personal  danger,  for  so  long  as  he 
saw  no  harm  in  us,  he  would  keep  us  from  harm. 
After  erosung  into  Poland  T  rec«)gnize<l  him  by  signs 
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and  gave  him  to  understand  that  we  appreciated  his 
watchful  care  over  us.  He  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise^  and  by  look  and  action  showed  his  astonish- 
ment. He  and  the  conductor  had  an  earnest  and  ani- 
mated talk,  and  then  he  disappeared  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

We  made  a  short  stop  in  Warsaw,  which  is  an 
historic  place.  Few  cities  in  Europe  have  as  thrilling 
history,  both  in  the  past  and  more  recent  times.  Few 
have  seen  more  sieges,  sackings  and  massacres,  and  few 
have  produced  such  men  as  John  Sobieski  and  Kos- 
ciusko. The  Poles  are  identical  in  race  with  the  Fins, 
Swedetj,  Danes  and  all  Scandinavians.  The  tii'st  thing 
a  Polish  uiotluT  teaches  her  child  is  to  hate  ilussia 
with  perfect  hatred.  Name  Russia  to  a  Polish  man, 
and  1h*  instantly  frowns  and  looks  cros^,  hut  is  silent, 
but  the  women  utter  a  low,  hut  tierce  imprecation 
with  flashing  eyi*s.  The  j)atriotisni  <>f  the  |)eople  of 
Warsaw  is  so  stnnig  that  thev  keep  the  |>alace  <4'  Kos- 
ciusko in  order  and  just  {U>  he  left  it  the  luoriiiiig  he 
went  forth  to  his  last  hattletield  in  <lrfensi'  of  Pulish 
lihertv.  Americans  will  cat^'h  the  tire  if  thev  remain 
lon<r  enough  in  the  city. 

From  Waiviuv  we  ran  north  to  intercept  the  great 
railway  line  from  Sr.  IVtershurg,  and  then  turned 
southwestward  to  l>erlin,  where  we  arrived  the  aft(M*- 
lUKHi  of  July  IU\  full  of  new  thought«i,  new  kn<»wh'(lge 
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and  new  ideas  of  humanity.  There  we  found  welcome 
letters  from  home  and  friends  forwarded  by  Cook  & 
Son  from  London.  We  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  Berlin  in  riding  on  the  street  cars  and  in  omnibuses 
and  suburban  railways,  making  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  travel,  with  several  miles  of  walking. 
To  attempt  to  describe  the  city  in  detail  would  be  as 
difficult  as  to  tell  of  London,  for  it  is  the  second  city 
in  interest  in  Europe  with  its  museums,  libraries,  art 
galleries,  zoological  collections,  parks,  gardens,  halls, 
palaces,  churches  and  marks  of  older  and  stormier 
day?.  Like  T^)ndon  and  other  great  cities,  Berlin  has 
iKs  local  scenes  of  extreme  misery,  want,  degradation, 
sin  and  shame.  A  walk  among  them  makes  the  heart, 
s<»ul  and  stomach  sick,  and  the  eyes  dim  with  tears,  for 
which  there  is  no  help.  We  spent  the  5th  and  6th  in 
constant  walking  and  riding.  An  especially  enjoyable 
walk  was  ** Under  the  Lindens,"  and  to  the  play- 
ground, where  hundreds  of  small  children  are  taken 
out  to  play  in  heaps  of  sand  and  piles  of  mortar,  out  of 
which  they  make  mud  pies,  etc.  We  occasionally 
varied  the  scene  by  ascending  towers,  spires  and  high 
places  to  get  a  view  of  the  magnificent  surroundings. 

There  is  one  striking  difference  between  the  peo- 
f>lc  of  Ixmdon  and  those  of  B<*rlin;  in  the  former,  it  is 
possible  to  reason  with  a  man,  and  he  will  give  you  a 
respectful  hearing  and  accept  your  views  if  they  be 
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good  and  true,  but  it  is  just  the  reverse  with  a  Berliner. 
He  is  proof  against  anything  not  German.  The  only 
way  to  change  him  is  to  alter  the  composition  of  his 
beer. 

From  Berlin  we  started  south  to  Venice  in  Italy, 
(grossing  Europe  from  north  to  south.  We  chose  an 
unused,  or  unpopular  route  not  laid  down  in  the  guide 
books;  it  was  by  way  of  Dresden,  Nuremberg  and 
Munich,  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sec- 
tions in  Europe.  Harvest  was  in  full  tide,  the  whole 
journey  across  the  plains,  until  we  reached  the  Alps, 
was  one  continued  scene  of  activitv.  Thousands  of 
people  were  in  the  fields  cutting  the  grain,  grass, 
hoeing  the  sugar  beet  fields,  weeding  and  cultivating 
the  Irish  j)Otato,  working  in  the  market  gardens,  pull- 
ing the  ttax,  gathering  the  mulberrv'  leaves  to  feed  the 
silk  worms,  or  in  the  vineyards  among  the  vines.  In 
one  market  garden  I  c<)unted  one  hundre<l  women  and 
girls  in  nearly  a  straight  line  hoeing  vegetable's.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  themgh  a  shade  of  sadnesA 
cn>sse<l  the  picture,  for  here,  as  in  all  Europe,  the  old 
men,  the  women  and  children  have  to  bear  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  supporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
idle  young  men,  who  are  couipellfH]  to  serve  in  the 
standing  armies. 

Sometimes  the  railroad  as(»ende<l  long  swells  in 
the   rolling  ]>lain.      From   thf^e  summits   the   scenes 
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were  grand  beyond  description.  Often  it  was  like  a 
vast  expanse  of  patchwork  in  brilliant  colors,  with  end- 
less variety.  Sonietinies  miles  away  there  would  be  a 
parallel  swell  in  the  country,  while  all  the  intervening 
lowland  was  visible  to  the  eye.  One  never  grew  weary 
of  gazing  on  this  enchanting  picture,  and  to  crown  all 
there  were  the  magnificent  highways  <listinctly  out- 
linexl  across  the  rural  map,  by  their  white  srraveled  and 
stone-paved  beils,  many  times  bordered  with  long  linee 
of  beautiful  trees.  At  one  time  the  sublimitv  was 
intensified  by  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud,  slowly 
floating  over  the  vast  expans«3  with  its  outlines  sharply 
defined.  We  purj)o8ely  traveled  on  the  slowest  trains, 
I  before  stated,  so  that  we  could  look  down  into  the 
little  gardens  and  fields  by  the  wayside  and  (*atch  u 
glimpse  of  the  domestic  life  among  the  |)eople.  The 
children  everywhere  were  doing  service  according  to 
their  strength;  in  some  places  the  larger  ones  had 
charge  of  the  smaller  ones  out  under  the  trees,  others 
were  carrying  water  in  jugs  to  the  laborers  ill  the  fields, 
or  they  were  watching  the  docile  cows  and  milk  goats 
by  the  side  of  the  railroads  and  highways.  One  place 
a  boy  in  charge  of  a  cow  had  gone  to  sleep  and  the 
cow  was  standing  wi^^h  her  head  over  the  little  sleef>er 
keeping,  guard :  in  another  |)Iace  two  girls  were  in 
chargre  of  gome  milking  goats;  the  smaller  girl  fell  and 
v.as  hurt  an<l  began  to  cr}%  instantly  the  mother  goat 
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ran  U»  her  and  licked  her  Lands  and  bleated  as  to  her 
kids;  when  all  was  well  again  the  goat  went  back  to 
grazing,  but  looked  back  twice  to  make  sure  all  was 
safe.  Still  another  time  a  small  boy  was  holding  a 
cow  close  to  the  railroad,  and  was  so  interested  in  tho 
approaching  train  that  he  forgot  his  charge,  but  the 
motherly  cow  began  pulling  and  gently  pushing  the 
boy  out  of  danger.  The  passengers  seeing  this  un- 
usual act  involuntarily  cheered.  In  an  instant  the 
cow  gave  a  bellow  of  defiance  and  sprang  between  the 
boy  and  the  train  and  braced  herself  ior  a  battle.  This 
was  such  unmistakable  instinct,  connectxHl  with  in- 
telligence, that  it  drew  forth  much  discussion  among 
half  a  dozen  nationalities  aboard  the  train.  To  me 
it  was  an  a<lditional  item  in  my  j»liiloso])liy,  that  mind 
is  not  confined  to  man  alone. 

We  crossed  our  mute  from  C'<»nstantiiin|jl('  at 
NuremlnT^,  but  di<l  not  ^^toj),  {l«-  it  wai>  dav  time*  when 
We  passed  and  had  made  a  visit  tlierc,  but  we  stopped 
off  at  the  celebrat(Ml  old  citv  of  Muni<'li,  witli  its  almost 
fabulous  s<*encs  c»f  the  <lavs  of  war  au<l  chivalrv.  The 
Tvrolcsc  Al|>s  w(Tc  a  disappointmcut  when  we 
actually  came  in  cout^ict  with  th<»m.  Thev  are  not 
superior  t<»  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  an<l  not 
nearly  s<»  extensive  or  ru^^ed.  There  i?-  wiM(T  and 
more  beautiful  scenerv  on  the  Kanawha  rixcr  than 
any  we  siiw  amoiifi'  the  Alps,  leaving  cut  Mt.  P)lanc 
Mild  its  neighb(»rh(KHl. 
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It  was  July,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
were  still  covered  with  snow,  and  they  were  frequently 
in  sight  for  several  days  as  we  went  west  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  this  view  of  them  made  them  very 
imposing,  but  aftenv«rds  when  we  saw  them  covered 
with  green  forests,  or  cultivated  to  their  tops  the  whole 
scene  was  changed ;  their  snow-clad  grandeur  was  gone, 
and  they  were  as  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  or  North 
Carolina  mountains,  when  measured  with  the  great 
ranges  of  the  world.  The  false  idea  we  get  of  the 
Alps  conies  fnmi  English  writers,  who  have  not  seen 
other  nionntains,  and  from  Americans  who  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  onr  country.  T  cannot  under- 
stand how  one  who  has  seen  the  moimtain  ranges  of 
the  western  half  of  our  continent  can  see  anything 
but  beautiful  foot  hills  in  the  Alps. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  met  an  Englishman 
with  his  family  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  who 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  continent.  He  had  landed  at 
Quebec  and  (Tossed  by  way  of  the  C-anadian  Pacific 
railroad.  He  had  never  before  been  out  of  England  or 
Scotland,  had  seen  no  mountains  until  he  came  to  the 
Rockies,  when  he  became  highly  excited  over  what 
he  saw.  But  when  he  passed  through  the  unsurpassed 
grandeur  of  the  Frazier  river  mountains  he  completely 
lost  his  head.  When  he  found  that  T  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  such  s<*enes  he  delivered  himself  about  in  this 
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way :  ^^Take  the  biggest  liar  that  ever  lived,  a  perfect 
AnaniaSy  give  him  the  eloquence  of  the  ages  iroin 
Demosthenes  to  Gla<lstone,  fill  him  with  the  inspiring 
inriuence  of  imaginative  j)oetry,  from  Homer  down  to 
Whittier,  then  blindfold  him  so  that  he  need  not  blush 
at  his  extravagance,  and  bid  him  deliver  hinir^lf  of  all 
this  combination  of  ability  in  describing  that  scenery, 
and  the  lialf  will  not  1k>  told."  Then  he  clap|>e<l  his 
hands  in  an  ecstasv  of  e^nthusiasm.  I  told  him  there 
was  but  one  grander  thing  to  be  seen  on  earth,  a  first- 
class  storm  at  sea,  and  with  increased  anlor  he  ex- 
claimeil,  "May  the  Lord  send  it/'  At  this  point  his 
line,  intelligent  wife  and  daughter  interferes!  and 
toned  him  down  to  more  practical  things.  Tliis  Eng- 
lishman was  one  of  the  kind  who  unwittingly  convey 
false  ideas  of  places  and  things,  for  h*t  them  see  ever 
so  much  in  after  times,  there  will  be  nothing  equal  to 
the  Frazier  river  region. 

We  had  left  the  Alps  in  the  lxK)ks  go,  and  re- 
memlH*r  them  as  we  saw  them,  small  but  beautiful 
mountains.  When  we  descended  to  the  plains  of  Italy, 
we  were  struck  with  the  contrast  Ix^tween  th<»  extremes 
of  Europe,  Finland  and  Italy.  In  Finland  we  -^aw 
stalwart,  brave,  kindly,  noble  looking  men,  and  l>eau- 
riful,  strong,  healthy,  mr)therly  looking  women,  who 
"ieemed  to  bear  their  portion  and  enjoy  life.  In  Italy 
it  was  the  reverse,  and  in  some  instances  tlie  contrast 
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was  not  only  painful,  but  revolting,  especially  with 
the  wonieu.  Sonu'tiuies  when  we  were  walking  in 
flower  gardens,  delighted  with  the  surroundings,  some 
woman  watering,  training  and  cultivating  the  scented 
flowers  and  plants  would  raise  her  head  for  a  moment, 
and  show  a  face  so  haggard,  sad,  sorrowful  and  de- 
spairing, out  of  which  all  joy,  all  hope  and  aspirations 
were  gone  and  gone  forever,  that  we  instinctively 
gaze<l  at  her  with  pity  and  horror,  and  that  face  re- 
mained in  the  memorv,  when  the  flowers  were  for- 
gotten.  So  it  is  everywhere  as  you  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  byways,  while  walking  upon  the  marble 
floors  and  thronging  the  great  halls  of  wealth  and 
pride,  those  sad,  sorrowful  despairing  faces  will  be 
raised  toward  you  from  their  menial,  unwomanly  la- 
bor, and  those  hopeless  eyes  will  look  appealingly  into 
yours.  This  is  the  sad  side  of  life  of  more  than  half  the 
women  of  Italy,  and  as  to  the  men,  you  only  have  to 
go  out  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  look  at  the  lowest 
types  you  can  find,  and  then  imagine  men  three  de- 
grees lower,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Italian  men. 

This  contrast  was  not  confined  to  the  people 
alone.  In  It^ly  every  available  square  yard  is  under 
cultivation,  and  much  of  it  has  been  for  3000  years, 
while  in  the  north  countrv  less  than  half  is  cultivated. 
The  senii-trt>j)ical  fruit?  and  flowers  and  the  totally 
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different  climate  from  the  north,  made  this  second 
visit  to  Italy  more  enjoyable.  All  the  way  from 
Berlin  harvesting  was  actively  on,  and  in  Northern 
Italy  wheat  and  rye  threshing  had  begun;  we  were 
surprised  to  see  several  Amencan  traction  engines 
and  separators  at  work.  It  made  me  think  of  home 
work  to  see  familiar  machinery  in  a  foreign  land,  sur- 
rounded and  managed  by  another  race  of  i)eople,  but 
there  was  this  difference  in  results — there  was  no  waste 
of  grain  orstraw.  The  latter  in  particular  was  stacked 
in  the  most  neat  and  artistic  as  well  as  sidentiiic  style. 
The  stacks  were  the  sha{)e  of  an  egg,  with  the  little 
end  down,  and  combed  smooth;  there  was  not  even 
one  loose  straw,  and  it  seemed  as  if  not  one  was  lost, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  more  machinery  used  on  the 
farms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Austria  and 
Northern  Italy,  than  in  all  Europe  out»i<le  of  Eng- 
land. Across  Central  Europe  the  grain  was  cut  by 
hand;  in  many  places  by  the  old  primitive  reaping 
hook  or  sickle.  Everywhere  women  and  girls  were 
binding  grain  sheaves,  sometimes  middle-aged  women 
were  using  the  sickle,  but  nowhere  the  scythe.  In 
many  places  the  grass  was  all  bound  into  bimdlea 
and  stood  up  to  cure;  this  was  the  work  of  the  women 
and  girls.  It  was  quite  common  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Prance,  where  they  cure  hay  in  the  same 
way  we  do,  to  see  a  woman  pitching  the  hay  on  to 
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a  cai*t,  with  a  girl  loading,  whik  the  men  were  mow- 
ing and  raking.  Oftentinie?^  in  Italy  and  France 
women  were  on  the  stacks  shaping  and  building, 
while  the  men  w(;re  pitching  up  to  them;  the  tinishe<l 
stacks  were  so  beautiful  that  it  showed  they  were 
very  exi)ert.  In  Southern  EuroiK^  the  stacks  were 
nearly  all  the  same  siz.e,  about  one  goo<l,  two-hoi'se, 
American  load. 

My  friend,  »I.  V.  LimUey,  being  an  exteiLsive  nur 
aerv  and  fruit  man,  had  an  eve  for  fruits  and  flowers, 
so  we  always  found  something  interesting  where  there 
was  ground  and  humanity;  he  saw  the  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  I  the  people  who  cultivated  them.  When 
in  the  grain  tiehls  and  meadows  we  could  jointly  call 
to  mind  when  we  were  Inn's  engaged  in  the  san»e 
busin(\ss  and  with  similar  implement**,  and  in  achii- 
tion  we  astonislK^l  the  natives  with  our  skill  and 
knowledge*  of  their  tools,  but  we  s<H)n  learne<l  not  to 
stay  longer  in  one  place  than  we  were  popular. 

We  found  so  much  that  was  new  in  Italy,  that 
it  is  dilKcult  to  giv(?  brief  outlines  where  all  wab 
so  interesting.  Our  ol)jective  point  was  Venice, 
where  we  arrive<l  July  l>th,  1S1»2,  just  Ave  months 
from  the  time  we  h^ft  (Juilford  College,  Xorth  Oaro- 
linn,  iuu\  about  s<»vcn  months  after  1  h»ft  iriv  home 
in  Indiana,  and  to  me  it  wa,^  another  ideal  realize<i. 
In   early   life   the  hist^)rv  of   Venice   had   a   pfsjuliar 
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fascination;  now  the  fact  that  1  actually  stood  in  the 
8(}uare  of  St.  Mark  tilled  nie  with  a  thrill  of  joy  and 
a  W'crt^t  feeling  of  triumph,  as  on  j^iniilar  occasions, 
ilere  was  another,  once  hofieles^,  <le**ired  attained,  and 
I  still  pCKSsessed  mind  and  strength  to  appre<Mate  the 
achievement. 

The  city,  as  seen  by  those  wlio  know  not  its  origin 
and  stormy  histjory,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  delight; 
but  Venice,  as  seen  nov:  by  the  historian,  is  a  lovely 
niin,  slowly  sinking  out  of  sight.  On  every  palace, 
church  and  tower  is  written  neglect,  decline  and  ruin; 
there  is  scan^ely  a  trace  left  of  its  meridian  grandeur. 
When  T  stood  on  the  great  tower  of  St.  Mark  and 
look(Hl  out  where  once  a  thousand  shij)s  rcnle  at  anchor 
in  the  great  harbor,  there  was  nothing  but  a  mud  flat, 
without  a  man  or  br>at  in  sight,  and  I  ]fK>ke<]  down  in 
the  city  ff»r  the  s])lendid  palaces  that  were  so  famous 
centuri(*s  ago,  but  they  were  gone,  or  now  dark  and 
sea-stained  and  falling  into  decay.  The  lion  of  St. 
IVIark  was  much  disfigures! :  the  four  brazen  horses 
that  once  shown  like  a  flame  of  fire  were  nistv  and  rav- 
less;  the  cathedral  of  the  patron  saint  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  decay:  the  once  unrivallKl  stained  glass 
windows  were  dingy  with  accumulating  dust;  there 
were  r\(>  longer  hands  <»f  willing  devotees  to  cleanse 
and  purify  its  sacTed  interior,  on<*e  the  city's  pride 
an<i  boast.     The  jKH>ple  liave  lost  every  trace  of  Ve- 
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netian  character  of  the  past,  save  their  murderous 
vindictiveneas,  which  happily  is  kept  in  check  by 
the  strong  arm  of  united  Italy. 

We  took  a  long  ride  in  a  gondola  through  the 
most  popular  portion  of  the  city,  along  the  great  canal, 
down  the  Rialto,  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and 
other  celebrated  bridges,  then  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  whited  pic^ture  we  took  a  ride  among  the  back 
canals  and  by-ways;  we  thus  found  the  city  might  still 
be  classed  among  the  novelties  of  Europe.  In  one 
place  we  saw  a  mother  teaching  a  six-year-old  boy 
to  swim;  she  stood  on  the  lower  step  at  the  water's 
edge.  She  had  a  rope  ten  feet  long  around  the  child ; 
he  would  run  down  three  or  four  steps,  jump  out  as 
far  as  he  could,  then  go  down  feet  foremost  out  of 
sight,  come  up  kicking,  splashing  and  laughing,  while 
his  mother  pulle<l  him  ashore,  and  the  same  thing 
was  repeated  until  he  learned  to  come  ashore  with- 
out help,  and  gradually  became  a  young  duck  in  the 
water.  A  short  distance  farther  on  two  ladies  were 
teaching  some  little  girls  in  the  same  way;  we  were 
told  that  every  child  in  the  city  is  taught  to  swim 
at  an  early  ae:e.  We  passed  two  men  who  were  bath- 
ing in  the  canal  where  it  was  not  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  right  before  the  water  front  of  other  houses;  no 
one  but  ourselves  ap|>eared  to  l)e  annoyed  with  it, 
and  the  men  appeared  to  be  orderly  and  quiet.     We 
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eiiconiiterod  otliiT  sight*^,  sound  and  smells  that  shall 
be  unmentionable;  these  like  bathing  seemed  to  be 
the  establishe<l  custom.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to 
^Hi  this  side  of  Venice  would  better  keep  in  the  pop- 
ular highways,  but  to  me  the  dark  side  was  the  most 
instruetive,  for  when  we  rejoined  the  companies  of 
tourists  at  evening  time  to  rehearse  the  events  of 
the  day,  not  one  had  seen  any  <if  the  sn»all  things 
that  in  the  end  become  the  more  interesting. 
On  one  <H*casi(^n  I  hapix*nc*<l  to  refer  to  the  decaye<l 
condition  of  the  ]>iling  at  the  water  line  under  one 
of  tlio  palaces,  and  not  one  of  the  |Mirty  had  ever 
km^wn  that  the  city  was  all  built  on  piling,  and  that 
everv  vcar  houses  were  taken  down  to  save  the  val- 
uable  marble  of  which  thev  w<Te  built.  AVhen  a 
iK^rth  wind  blows  for  several  Ikhii's,  the  water  is  sl<»wly 
drivf'ii  out  of  the  Adriatic,  making  a  <lifFerence  at 
V(*nice  (►f  from  three  to  five  feet.  When  tin's  ha|>- 
|H*ns,  it  is  a  wonder  to  take  a  lH>at  ri<lc  in  tli(*  back 
canals  where  the  piling  is  not  hidden  by  casing,  for 
then  an<l  th(*n»  the  true  condition  of  the  citv  can 
Ik*  nnderstcKxl  and  its  en<l  j>nMlicted.  Yet  nine  out 
of  ten  tourists  who  visit  V(Miice  will  remember  it  as 
oTu-  <»f  rlic  bright  j>ictures,  but  the  tc^nth  will  think 
of  it  a^  a  <-itv  on  which  the  hand  of  retribution  has 
fallen  with  crushing  weight,  and  humanity  will  not 
shed  one  tear  (»f  pity  when  the  last  »=tone  sinks  ho- 
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iieatli  the  waters  ol  the  M'R,  for  her  erinies  have  been 
without  name  and  number. 

We  left  Venice  at  8  a.  m.  one  beautiful  morn- 
ing, and  rolled  slowly  over  the  long  causeway  bridge 
to  the  main  land,  and  were  soon  among  the  orchards 
and  gardens  again.  We  glided  by  palatial  halls  with 
their  wealth  of  flowers,  ami  low,  repulsive  hovels, 
when*  hunger,  suffering,  sorrow  and  sin  lield  sway. 
We  were  charmed  with  the  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion witnesseil  on  all  sides,  but  saddened  by  the  sight 
of  the  degradation  that  thrust  itself  into  or  across 
every  picture.  Milan  was  our  next  stopping  place; 
its  intimate  connection  with  some  of  the  world's  de- 
cisive events  were  still  irv^h  in  mv  memorv,  but  ite 
chief  attraction  was  the  wonderful  cathedral,  which 
ha^  In^en  building  six  hundred  years,  and  will  recjuire 
two  hundreds  years  to  finish,  but  when  accomplished 
will  Ik'  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  built.  The  an- 
nual revenue  on  real  estate  furnishes  the  monev  for 
its  erection;  this  is  the  reason  that  it  has  been  so 
many  centuries  in  building.  Three  wings  out  of 
four  are  nearly  comj)leted,  and  one  hundre<l  towers 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  contemplated. 
Tliere  is  a  school  for  architcvts  where  young  men 
are  trained  for  life,  so  that  there  will  never  be  a  time 
when  there  will  iV>t  be  one  or  more  architects  who 
will  compreliend  tlie  whole  plan.     Its  architecture  is 
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more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  building  con- 
structed by  men;  no  two  things,  no  two  parts,  no 
two  patterns  are  to  be  alike;  eternal  variety  is  the 
.rule.  As  we  stood  on  the  central  dome  we  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  spires,  and  the  roof 
is  truly  a  wonder  in  its  varied  forms,  figures,  colors 
and  designs;  the  great  flac^stones  composing  part,  of 
the  roof  arc  a  marvel  of  human  ingenuity  ami  me- 
chanical i>erfecti<m.  It  ii»  imiK>s9ible  for  me  to  give  a 
description  of  the  bewildering  splendor  of  the  in- 
terior, even  in  ite  unfinis^hed  condition. 

Manv  relics  of  the  muhlle  ages  make  the  citv 
of  Milan  interesting.  In  its  art  galleries  are  numerous 
celebratcfl  pictures,  l)efore  which  lovers  of  art  <lclight 
to  linger,  and  like  so  many  other  places,  there  are 
rooms  and  se<*tions  that  would  seem  more  ap])ropri- 
ate  at  a  bathing  resort  among  half  civilized  people. 
The  surrounding  country  is  a  delight  to  any  one  who 
is  cimnected  with  fruit  growing  or  fanning,  for  like 
the  cathedral,  there  is  a  variety,  though  here  it  is 
in  products,  appliances,  adapting  means  to  ends,  and 
utilizing  space;  in  no  place  di<l  we  see  nion*  trees 
trained  against  walls  and  at  the  ends  of  buildings. 
The  manner  of  treating  and  training  the  vines  in 
vinevards  was,  in  manv  cases,  new  and  novel.  The 
mull)errv  tree  was  abundant;  gai^dens  and  small  fanns 
were  devoted  to  its  cMilture  in  Southern  France  and 
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parts  of  Spain,  but  nowhere  did  we  see  such  vigor- 
ous growth  as  on  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria,  where 
there  was  less  care  and  greater  altitude. 

From  Milan  we  went  northward  into  Switzer^ 
land,  passing  through  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  the  second 
longest  in  the  world.  It  was  a  notable  fact  that  we  had 
now  gone  through  the  two  largest  tunnels  and  crossed 
the  two  greatest  railroad  bridges,  had  climbed  the 
great  pyramid,  been  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  the  Acropolis,  witnessed 
the  midnight  sun,  and  were  still  alive  to  occurences. 
Upon  leaving  St.  Gothard  we  went  through  Lucerne, 
Borne,  etc.,  by  a  rather  circuitous  refute  to  Geneva, 
which  we  chose  as  the  l)etter  way  to  s^ee  the  country. 
Instead  of  finding  it  all  a  broken  mountain  region, 
it  was  much  like  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
br(»ad  valleys  and  moderately  high  mountains,  entirely 
different  from  the  representation  of  tourists  and  res- 
idents of  cities,  ifore  than  half  is  available  for  fruit, 
grain  and  grass,  giving  it  <[uite  an  agricultural  look, 
much  like  other  mountain  districts  in  Europe. 

(Joneva  faile<I  to  fill  the  picture,  as  given  by 
entluisiastv^;  it  is  inferior  in  manv  essential  features 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Instead  of  being  surrounded 
l)v  giant  mountains,  it  lies  in  a  broad  valley,  on  a 
narrow  lake,  whi(*h  is  not  to  1k^  compared  in  beauty 
to  T^uget's  Sound,  Lake  Tahoe  and  a  dozen  other  lakes 
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in  our  country.  The  nearest  mountain  is  at  least 
three  miles  away,  and  anywhere  on  the  Paciiie  coast 
would  be  called  a  foothill.  Taken  altogether,  Geneva 
was  a  total  failure  when  coiui)ared  to  its  l)ook  repu- 
tation, yet  viewed  simply  ujwn  its  merits,  its  is  a 
beautiful  city  in  a  bright,  green  valley,  and  in  win- 
ter time,  when  the  mountains  are  clad  in  snow,  would 
be  charming.  The  |)eoplo  were  far  more  interesting 
than    the  cities,  lakes  and    mountains,  and   I  soon 

learned  whv  the  Swiss  were  so  brave  and  free.     The 

* 

mothers  are  free,  therefore  the  mothers  of  free  men. 
Every  time  I  met  an  old  grandmother  I  felt  like 
taking  off  my  hat  and  cheering;  though  she  might 
be  old,  gray  an<l  tottering  as  she  went,  yet  there 
was  that  conscious  light  of  freedom  in  her  eyes  that 
age  could  not  <lini.  I  involuntarily  exclaimed:  "God 
bless  the  mothers  of  Switzerland." 

We  can  make  a  tirst-dass  Switzerland  out  of 
part  of  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
and  another  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  all 
tlu^  time  leaving  out  the  small  neighborhocHl  of  Mt. 
Blanc,  ami  still  a  thinl  but  gran<ler  one  can  Im*  made 
frrmi  the  head  of  the  Missouri  river,  surrounding 
Gallatin  vallev. 

Rumors  of  cholera  had  Ix^n  increasing  for 
weeks,  and  we  shai>e(l  our  movements  so  as  to  head 
it  off  as  much  as  i)Ossible.     We  hurried  up  at  St. 
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Petei'sbiirg  to  get  to  Moscow  in  advance  of  it,  for  it 
was  coining  rapidly  on  it^  old  route  from  Astrakhan 
on  the  Caspian.  Four  days  after  we  left  that  city 
it  came,  and  while  we  were  in  Berlin  it  reached  St. 
Petersburg,  when  we  were  in  Venice  it  was  at  Paris. 
At  Geneva  we  learne<l  that  Spain  would  quarantine 
against  France  at  a  given  date.  This  shortened  our 
stay  at  Geneva,  as  we  were  anxious  to  visit  Spain,  so 
we  departed,  going  by  way  of  Lyons,  thence  south 
to  VersaiUes,  and  from  there  due  west  across  Southern 
France  to  Irun,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier,  and  entered!  Spain  twelve  hours  ahead 
of  the  inhibition. 

While  at  Geneva  we  made  several  local  trips, 
going  out  to  the  mountains,  up  and  down  the  valley 
among  the  vineyards  and  ondiardj*  and  the  interead- 
ing  villages.  Two  days  before  our  arrival  a  steamer 
on  tlie  lake  had  Ikh^u  blown  to  pieces  by  defective 
l)oilers,  and  several  lives  lost.  While  we  were  there 
a  lieavv  landslide  closed  the  railroadij  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake.  This  made  (piite  a  stir  among  the 
travelers,  but  we  took  it  verv  coollv,  as  we  were  still 
good  for  a  twenty-mile  walk  and  could  go  around 
land-slides.      However,  we  were  not  obliged  to  do  this. 

Lyons  is  the  greatest  silk  manufacturing  city 
in  the  world;  cocoons  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  are 
shipped  there,  and  many  thousands  of  people  are  en- 
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gaged  in  the  factories.  For  miles  around  there  are 
large  mulberry  groves,  and  hundreds  depend  for  their 
bread  upon  gathering  the  leaves  to  feed  the  silk 
worms. 

The  journey  southward  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  then  to  Inm,  was  through  another  beautiful  por- 
tion of  Europe.  All  of  the  land  is  under  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  We  passeil  through  a  succession 
of  wheat  and  rye  fields,  rich  vegetable  gardens  and 
fields,  green  meadows,  mulberry  and  chestnut  groves, 
fruit  orchards,  and  on  all  sides  harvest  and  thresh- 
ing were  going  on.  The  hay,  straw  and  grain  were 
put  uj)  in  the  same  egg-shaped  stacks  that  we  saw  in 
Italy.  Every  sectkm  seemed  to  have  some  local  spe- 
cialty: some  way  (»f  doing  ciTtain  kinds  of  work  pe- 
culiar t<»  itself.  This  was  also  true  as  to  kinds  of 
grain  or  fruit.  A  few  mik*s  would  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  some  r»ne  thing,  then  in  an  hour  we  would 
he  in  the  midst  of  anoth(*r  sort,  and  so  it  continued, 
giving  a  siMisational  int4'rest  to  the  wli(»le  trij).  An 
a<lditioiial  beantv  was  the  Pvrenees  mountains,  which 
>vere  in  >ight  every  hour,  c(»v(M"ed  with  forests  t(t  their 
summit,--,  and  shar]»ly  defined  against  the  clear  sky. 

With  all  thi<  perfe<*ti(»n  in  agri<'nltnre,  the  dark 
sliadow  of  the  war  system  of  France  is  bligliting  the 
l»l(H»m  of  it^  beautiful  valleys  and  dwarfimr  the  hopes 
of  its  toiling  th(»nsands.  while  wealth  and  |>ride  revel 
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in  ihii  metropolis.  The  canker  of  poverty  and  want 
is  visible  in  the  face«  of  the  lal)orers  in  the  fields, 
and  tlie  vine  dressers  on  the  liills,  and  the  sad  coun- 
tenances of  the  mothers  speak  louder  than  words, 
llagged,  hungrv  children  are  as  placards  by  the  way- 
side that  tell  the  story  of  silent,  secret  deoline,  fur- 
nishing a  dark  background  to  the  bright,  sunlit  hills 
of  seeming  prosj)erity.  Though  out  of  the  popular 
route,  this  trip  across  Southern  France  will  pay  any 
ouit  who  loves  rural  sc^'ner\%  and  to  pass  through  a 
land  connecteil  with  such  stirring,  historic  events, 
will  pay  I  Kith  time  and  expense. 

Our  first  contact  with  the  Sjmniards  was  un- 
pleasant. The  ticket  agent  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  frontier  was  a  splendid  type  of  (^astilian  woman, 
with  a  wealth  of  black  hair  an<l  piercing:  black  eyes. 
When  slu*  found  we  <*ould  not  spc^k  her  language 
she  delil>eratelv  extoi'ted  ten  dollars  more  than  the 
})rice  of  ea<*h  ti<*k(»t  to  Madrid.  We  knew  it,  and 
throngh  an  American  speaker  (lemanded  restitution, 
bnt  with  a  defiant  t<Kss  of  the  head  she  told  us  to 
''Hel})  yourselves,"  and  we  did,  but  when  we  arrived 
at  Madrid  we  reported  the  same  to  our  minister,  who 
took  careful  note  of  the  case  and  bade  us  go  our  way. 

A  month  later  he  sent  the  monev  to  our  address  in 

t- 

I^ondon,  saying  he  had  caught  the  lady  nicely,  and 
that  she  was  made  to  proj)erly  refund  and  was  dis- 
charged. 
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From  Irun  we  went  direct  to  Madrid,  though 
the  railroad  waa  very  serpentine  in  its  course  through 
the  mountains  and  of  but  little  interest,  and  not  much 
different  from  the  French  side  of  the  line,  excepting 
there  was  more  land  sown  in  wheat.  After  a  few 
hours'  ride  over  a  rolling  country,  the  whole  scene 
suddenly  changed,  much  to  our  astonishment  All 
the  surrounding  looked  and  seemed  as  though  I 
were  again  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Mexico  in- 
stead of  Soutliem  Europe.  On  everj'  aide  there  were 
marks  of  an  arid,  irrigating  region,  the  grass  was 
brown  and  dry,  wheat  was  standing  dead  rii)e  in  the 
field  or  lying  on  the  ground  not  bound  or  shoc^ked, 
as  though  there  was  no  rain  to  damage  it.  The 
streauLs  of  water  were  low,  and  in  places  dry,  the 
work  in  the  tiekis  was  l)eing  done  as  in  Mexico,  the 
p^ple  hmk  and  moved  like  Mexicans  and  Arabs  of 
Svria. 

As  we  advancetl  into  the  int(Tior  our  astonish- 
ment increased;  instea<i  of  seeing  mowers  and  thresh- 
ers and  uKMh^rn  agricultural  impU»meiits,  we  saw  the 
same  tools  as  in  Kgypt  ami  Syria,  and  the  work  all  Im^ 
ing  ilone  by  hand.  There  were  largr  threshing  Hoors 
cleared  off  the  ground,  to  which  was  carted  and  car- 
rie<l  on  donkevs  and  the  heads  of  women  and  men,  the 
sheaves  of  grain,  an<l  thivshed  by  the  primitive  meth- 
ods us<k1  in  the  davs  of  Abraham.     On  somo  of  the 
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throsliiiig  floors  were  heavy  poU^  pinned  together, 
and  dragged  bv  four  mnle^  or  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Some- 
times several  muk\s  or  oxen  were  tied  abreast  and 
driven  around  to  tread  out  the  grain;  in  one  place 
twenty-five  muh^s  were  going  on  a  Hoor  200  feet  in 
diamotor.  These  floors  weiv  near  the  villages,  and 
all  the  inliabitants  were  engage<l  in  the  work.  While 
the  treading  was  going  on  in  one  part  of  the  yard, 
others  were  busy  raking  u]),  crarrying  away  and  stack- 
ing the  straw;  still  others  were  piling  up  the  wheat 
in  the  chaff  into  large,  conical  piles;  others  again  were 
throwing  the  wheat  high  into  the  air  with  large, 
wooden  shovels,  an<l  "the  chaff  of  the  treading  floor*' 
was  blown  awav  bv  the  wind. 

•  ■-' 

At  one  village  w^e  counted  three  hundred  people 
and  seventy-flve  mules  and  oxen,  all  working  har- 
moniously in  their  placets.  Five  dozen  sheaves  .was 
a  load  for  a  cart,  one  dozen  for  a  man,  and  six  to 
eight  sheaves  for  a  woman.  During  the  harvest  time 
of  six  we(*ks  it  s<*arcely  ever  rains,  e«pecially  away 
from  the  mountains,  and  there  is  no  necessity  or 
hurry  in  saving  the  grain  or  hay  crop,  probably  a 
good  thing  for  lazy,  indolent  j>eople.  Xext  in  line  of 
surpris^N  was  the  waste,  worn  out  and  abandfmed  land 
seen  (m  everv  side,  sadly  reminding:  us  of  the  southern 
stat(»s  of  our  own  (*ountry.  We  soon  saw  and  learned 
that  there  was  more  of  sucdi  land  in  Spain  than  in 
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all  Europe,  outside  of  Turkey.  It  was  distressing 
to  see  long  gullies  and  fallen  stone  walls,  where  once 
had  been  luxuriant  fields,  olive  groves  and  broad  pas- 
ture lands.  Steady  dei'line  is  seen  in  the  once  stately 
mansions,  partly  in  ruins,  and  in  i)art  inhabited  by 
a  remnant  of  a  once  noble  family.  We  often  saw 
the  remains  of  old  olive  orchards,  which  covered 
thousands  of  acres,  now  slowly  di8api)earing,  with 
no  sign  of  new  orchards  l)eing  planted.  In  like  man- 
ner large  forests  of  the  cork  oak  have  been  wantonly 
destroyed,  while  none  are  replanted.  Where  once 
were  l)eaut.iful  lawns,  parks,  waterways,  laklets  and 
pleasure  grcamds,  now  cattle  and  sheep  browse  among 
the  thorns,  briars  and  dwarf  ]>uslu»s.  Many  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  are  sunburnt,  tlowerless, 
shadel(*ss.  (•lie<Tl(*ss-lo(>king  places:  jKissiblv/iiear  some 
of  tli(^  t(»wns  there  vet  rcnuiin>  one  <»f  the  nianv  beau- 
tiful,  suburban  churches  that  adorn<Ml  tlie  whole  land 
when  Spain  was  in  her  prime.  Kvcrv  niik*  we  traveled 
in  all  the  c(Mintrv  was  a  surprise  and  disap])(>intmcnt; 
we  sc<'inc<l  to  be  among  ruins  to<i  recent  to  have  the 
cliarni  of  anti(|uity,  and  to<i  <>ld  t<»  retain  much  of 
their  former  ghu'v. 

When  we  reachcMl  Madrid  we  were  j>rej)ared  for 
disa]»|K»intnient,  and  rather  enjoye<l  the  situation,  for 
the  Spanish  capital  has  a  wonderful  record  f(»r  wealth 
and  grandeur,  an<l  there  i<  still  much  that  i<  impos- 
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ing  and  sublime.  We  made  haste  to  explore  the 
larger  portion  of  the  magnitieent  palaces,  cathedrals, 
museums  and  splendid,  princely  mansions;  then,  as 
usual,  we  started  on  the  hvwavs,  but  to  our  horror 
we  found  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vindictive, 
murderous  race  of  men,  who  were  smarting  under 
the  galling  consciousness  that  they  had  fallen  so 
low,  that  there  was  none  so  vile  as  to  <lo  them  rev- 
erence. The  sight  of  self-conscious,  haughty  Eng- 
lishmen, who  walked  their  streets,  iired  their  re- 
vengeful spirits  with  a  thiret  for  blood.  Xeither  the 
English  nor  Spaniards  have  forgotten  the  days  of  the 
great  armada,  and  the  haughty  boast  of  the  King 
of  Spain  to  carry  England  away  by  handfuls.  Now 
England  has  Spain  financially  by  the  throat,  and 
delights  in  torturing  her  fallen  enemy  by  (X'-casionally 
tightening  the  gri]).  As  in  Constantinople,  we  felt 
a  sense  of  inscn-uritv,  and  turned  awav  from  the  bv- 
ways  with  fear  and  loathing. 

As  soon  as  we  ste])j)ed  off  the  train  at  Madrid 
we  inquired  of  an  Englishman  for  the  American  min- 
ister. Innnediately  a  tall,  sharp-eyed  man  turned 
round  and  looked  me  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  then 
assumed  indifference,  but  ])resently  he  rej>eated  his 
look,  and  b(*foro  we  started  away  he  had  ins])ected 
us  the  third  time.  T,  too,  had  been  watching  him, 
and  had  his  picture  fixed  in  my  mind.     We  had  some 
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dilficulty  in  iinding  our  minister,  but  eventually  suc- 
ceeded. When  we  eauie  out  of  liis  office  my  man  was 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  evidently 
thinking  that  I  did  not  see  him.  It  was  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  hotel  we  had  chosen,  and  we  walked 
slowly  up  one  of  the  principal  streets;  by  the  time 
we  had  gone  two  scjuares  my  man  passed  us  with 
his  sharp  look.  I  now  told  my  friend  tliat  we  had 
a  life  guard,  as  in  Russia;  very  soon  he  passed  us 
again,  and  before  we  reacheil  the  hotel  he  had  gone 
by  four  times.  He  was  a  detective  who  understood 
English,  and  he  was  passing  to  catch  ouy  words.  I, 
too,  turned  detec^tive,  and  resolved  to  keep  my  eye 
on  him,  though  I  was  glad  he  had  us  in  charge. 
Wlien  we  came  out  of  the  hotel  to  start  through  the 
city,  he  was  standing  near  seemingly  unconcerned, 
but  I  caught  him  on  a  j)in  h(M>k  the  first  effort  1 
said  to  mv  friend:  *'I  will  look  for  some  sensible  fel- 
low,  and  set*  if  I  can  malce  him  understand  bv  signs 
where  we  want  to  go.''  Then  we  settl(»d  on  our  n)nte, 
which  I  believe  mv  man  heard.  I  looked  alxnit  aim- 
lessly  until  I  caught  his  eye,  then  approached  and 
lM»gan  my  ])antomime.s,  which  he  seemed  to  readily 
un<lerstand,  as  with  my  cane  I  marked  out  on  the 
sand  every  j)oint  we  had  mentioned.  I  saw  he  was 
caught,  and  although  he  tried  his  best  to  take  us  un- 
awares in  our  talk,  when  he  was  in  sight  we  were 
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always  ^|)eaking  of  tlie  glory  of  Spain,  or  other  things 
hi*  carcnl  nothing  alK)nt.  We  left  Spain  and  Madrid 
withunt  his  finding  ont  that  I  knew  he  was  a  det^etive. 
I  saved  him  a  good  deal  of  travel  by  talking  over  the 
places  we  would  visit;  thus  he  was  able  to  go  across 
the  countrv  and  be  there  when  we  arrived,  with  his 
keen,  black  eyes  and  |)oorly-<lisguised  indifference.  My 
friend  said  I  might  amuse  myself  with  detectives,  but 
there  were  l)etter  things  which  entertaine<l  him. 

We  left  Madrid  for  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  w^ere  soon  out  into  large  wheat 
fields  and  olive  groves,  which  had  once  covered  many 
broad  acres  of  land,  and  oi^casionally  passed  the  re- 
mains of  vineyards,  parts  of  large  estates  which  are 
now  neglected  or  in  a  |>oor  cultivation,  while  the  man- 
sions belong  to  the  same  were  invariably  in  ruins. 
Everywhere  the  villages  had  the  same  sunburnt,  cheer- 
less look,  the  same  primitive  style  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, the  same  eastern  style  of  building;  tho 
oxen,  though  strong  and  large,  were  yoked  in 
primeval  fashion  to  carts  of  similar  date.  The  plains 
wer<^  d(»stitute  of  forests,  the  low,  naked,  rocky  hilla 
had  a  desolate,  Syrian  look;  but  for  the  people  it 
would  have  been  easv  to  Wlieve  we  were  in  Western 
Asia.  The  harvesting  and  threshing  of  wheat  and 
rye  was  still  going  on.  In  many  of  the  river  val- 
leys were  fields  of  American  com,  but  it  was  the  kind 
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grown  in  Mexico  or  on  the  lower  iXanube  river,  small, 
white,  very  hard,  resembling  the  hackbury  in  tho 
Ohio  valley;  two  crops  are  grown  each  year.  On 
some  of  the  limestone  hills  were  groves  of  mulberry 
trees  like  those  growing  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  Syria, 
which  seemed  to  be  very  productive  in  fruit  and 
leaves;  the  sei'ond  crop  of  leaves  was  being  gathered. 

With  all  of  this  outward  sign  of  decay  and  de- 
cline, the  whole  of  Spain  is  full  of  interest  to  the  his- 
torian. Like  (Jreece,  it  has  had  much  to  do  with 
humanity  in  the  past,  and  nearly  all  it.<  rivers,  val- 
leys and  mountains  have  witnessed  stirring  events — 
it  has  l)een  a  battlefield  of  the  world.  It  was  fa- 
mous in  tho  days  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  as  a  trading 
mart  and  for  planting  Hebrew  cobmies.  The  early 
Tberians  seem  to  have  l>een  a  liiglily  civilizc^^l  and 
commercial  people.  It  was  the  field  on  which  Rome 
and  Carthage  first  met  in  their  struggle  for  empire. 
Then  it  became  <me  of  the  princMpal  provinces  of 
the  Roman  emj)ire,  and  in  the  revolutions  that  con- 
vulsed the  world  from  the  seventh  t^  the  thirteenth 
century,  Spain  l)ore  an  important  part.  In  mo<lern 
times  she  has  been  one  of  the  grandest,  as  well  aa 
one  of  the  most  wicked  and  (Tuel,  nations  in  Europe, 
and  is  now  suffering  retribution. 

We  entered  Portugal  after  night,  an<l  ma<le  the 
nm  to  Lisbon  in   the  <lark.     Though   it  was  but  a 
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few  miles,  1  regretted  uiissing  the  scenery,  but  we 
were  eoiiipeusateJ  by  the  view  of  Lisbon,  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  place,  with  an  inland  harbor.  Like 
the  cities  of  Spain,  its  numerous  marble  palaces,  pub- 
lic buildings,  old,  princely  homes  of  the  nobility,  its 
monuments,  colonnades,  parks  and  gardens  attest  to 
its  former  wealth  and  power.  Alas!  like  Venice, 
there  are  signs  of  decay  and  wealth  on  every  side, 
the  rust  and  dust  of  ruin  is  tarnishing  its  golden 
sheen,  its  marble  halls  are  being  stained  with  the 
mildew  of  time.  As  I  walked  the  beautiful  streets 
and  down  to  the  landing,  the  history  of  Portugal's 
glory  and  her  King  John  came  back  to  memory.  I 
thought  of  the  tide  of  wealth  that  once  came  into 
jK>rt  from  all  the  earth  in  her  fleet  of  a  thousand 
slii])s  ami  of  her  influence  among  the  nations,  and 
when  1  turned  to  contrast  the  Lisbon  of  to-dav,  with 
its  empty  harbor,  with  the  Lisbon  of  the  past,  the 
contrast  was  so  striking  and  sad  that  1  had  to  dismiss 
the  subject  and  try  to  hide  the  picture.  Nor  was  the 
historical  part  al<me  deplorable — the  inhabitants  are 
a  far  sadder  sight  when  we  remember  that  noble, 
Iberian  race  from  which  the  Portuguese  descend. 
To-day  not  one  in  five  is  of  pure  blood;  all  the  others 
have  a  combination  of  African,  East  Indian,  Moor- 
ish, Siamese,  Arabian  and  Turkish,  with  other  un- 
defined mixtures.  At  first  sight  the  amalgamation 
27 
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is  repulsive  and  revolting,  but  we  soon  become  recon- 
ciled when  we  see  no  trace  of  prejudice  among  the 
people. 

Those  who  remember  the  account  of  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon,  as  given  in  the  school  books  of  sixty 
years  ago,  will  also  call  to  mind  the  picture  of  the 
ruined  wharf,  and  be  inten.sfdv  interested  to  see  a 
part  of  that  dock  yet  in  sight;  the  harbor  at  Lisbon 
brings  to  re<'ollection  many  other  memories  of  scliool- 
lKH>k  stories.  Luleed,  a  visit  to  Lisbon  will  rcMiiind 
one  of  mnch  important  history,  for  Portugal,  tlioni^b 
a  mere  sj)eck  of  territory  in  Knrope,  did  a  wonderful 
amount  of  colonizing;  it  planted  many  (Mdordes 
around  Africa  and  in  southern  Asia,  beside^  the  now 
gr.at   Republic  of   Brazil. 

We  went  north  from  LL^bon  on  the  ivturn  trip  to 
()i>«)rti»,  through  Northern  Portugal  and  WesterH 
Sj)aiii;  the  country  wa.^  much  the  same  as  that  we 
ha<l  passed  thn>ugh,  though  there  seemed  to  1h5 
mon^  unproductive,  neglecte<l  land.  From  (>|)orto 
we  went  (^astwanl  to  Salanninca,  a  citv  c(debrated 
through  all  hist-orv,  and  especially  during  the  five 
hundred  vears'  war  with  the  M<M)rs.  It  beai*s  the 
marks  of  ag<\  of  batth*  autl  si(»ge,  and  if  its  «»Id  wall» 
couhi  speak  they  would  tell  of  munler,  torture  and 
crimes  untohl;  but  it  will  tiirure  in  history  no  more, 
its  ilavs  are  numben*<l.     Then  we  went  to  Vallatlolitl, 
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anutlier  city  with  a  wonderful  history.  It  was  once 
a  beautiful  place  and  a  grand  country,  but  is  now  on 
tlie  dec»line.  It  was  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  heroes,  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Moor- 
ish power.  In  that  part  of  Spain  Pelagius  did  some 
of  his  most  heroic  deeds,  and  finally  turned  the  tide 
of  concjuest  and  saved  his  country.  We  crossed  the 
Elbro  river,  the  celebrated  pass  where  Pelagius  made 
one  of  his  celebrated  strategic  moves,  which  made 
him  a  terror  to  the  Moor.  It  is  in  a  beautiful,  ro- 
mantic country,  which  men  might  die  to  defend,  as  did 
those  fearless  mountaineers.  We  reached  the  Span- 
ish frontier  at  Irun,  where  we  entered  France  and 
felt  tjuite  a  sense  of  relief  and  safety  when  we  crossed 
the  line. 

Before  dismissing  Spain,  I  would  say  that  all 
who  wish  to  study  Europe  as  it  is  to-day,  should  visit 
Spain  and  Portugal  so  as  to  see  their  present  con- 
dition. The  striking  contrast  between  them  and  other 
nations  of  Europe  will  be  forced  upon  the  traveler 
in  a  startling  manner,  and  the  lessons  taught  are  es 
sential  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  modem  his- 
tory and  the  relation  existing  between  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  English  and  the  Spanish-spoaking 
peoples.  Those  who  do  not  care  for  :^uch  study,  I 
would  advise  to  leave  Spain  and  Portgual  out  of  their 
European  tour.     Spend  the  time  and  money  in  seeing 
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Norway,  Swe<Ien,  Finland,  and  the  I-.and  of  the 
!Midniglit  Sun.  Aside  from  history,  Spain  has  noth- 
ing but  what  can  be  duplicated  in  other  countries,  but 
the  places  just  mentioned  have  attractions  not  seen 
anywhere  else,  and  they  are  alike  interesting  to  his- 
torian, scientist  and  tourist. 

On  tlie  morning  of  July  24th,  1^02,  we  bought 
tickets  f(^r  Orleans,  France,  but  a  bewhiskered,  self- 
conceited  official  put  us  on  the  train  going  to  Lyons, 
and  we  were  in  a  through  car  and  no  conductor  or 
guard  came  in,  but  as  we  were  carricnl  on  the  sun 
shone  in  on  the  wrong  side  for  us  to  be  going  tow- 
ards Orleans.  We  made  several  efforts  to  make  our- 
selves understo<Kl,  l)ut  failed  until  we  spied  a  young 
Englishman  at  a  station,  to  whom  we  explained  the 
situation:  in  a  moment  he  saw  the  mistake  and  called 
an  official.  We  knew  th(^  railroad  laws  in  such  cas^s, 
and  required  them  tc»  s(mi(1  us  to  our  destination  by 
the  nearest  route;  we  had  been  taken  east  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  stead  of  north.  We  w(Te  changed  to 
unother  road  and  whirled  awav,  then  transferred 
again,  and  at  the  end  of  five  hours  we  were  landed 
at  Hor<leaux,  on  our  original  route.  From  there  we 
travele<l  through  a  very  beautiful  <'onntrv  of  vine- 
yar<l>.  rye  fields  an<l  market  gardens:  harvest  was 
still  going  on,  and  tlie  conntrv  seemed  to  be  in  the 
glow  (»f  summer  bloom,  and  in  the  mid«t  of  a  f)rofl- 
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perous  year.  It  was  after  midnight  when  we  arrived 
in  Orleans;  we  were  tired,  hungry  and  out  of  all  pa- 
tience with  everything  French. 

Next  day  we  spent  in  the  nurseries  of  T.  and  E. 
Trausan,  two  of  the  largest  nurserymen  in  Europe, 
whom  my  friend,  J.  Van  Lindley,  had  met  in  the 
United  States,  so  there  was  a  hearty  greeting  between 
them.  To  my  companion,  the  sight  of  this  wonder- 
ful nursery'  was  past  description;  to  see  it  had  been 
one  of  the  hopes  of  life,  and  when  it  was  realized 
it  was  a  joy  unspeakable.  The  proprietors  were 
most  kind  to  us,  and  were  unwearied  in  showing 
us  through  their  wonderful  collection  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  world.  This  nursery  has  l>een 
generations  striving  to  increase  its  beauty  and  use- 
fulness. I  cannot  attempt  a  description  of  this  beau- 
tiful place — none  but  an  expert  florist  could  do  it, 
and  no  other  class  of  readers  could  understand  the 
portrayal.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  hours  I  had 
to  stop  amid  a  sea  of  magnificent  blooms  and  rest, 
while  my  friend  went  on  with  radiant  face  and  spark- 
ling eye  among  the  ever-changing,  but  bewildering, 
world  of  beauty.  Trees,  fruits,  flowers,  berries,  nuts, 
roots,  bulbs,  vines,  creepers,  dwarfs  and  giants  were 
there  being  tested  for  use,  ornament  or  information. 
Perhai>s  the  most  interesting  were  the  hundreds  of 
hybrids,  Inulding,  grafting  and  double  vitalizing,  in 
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wavs  and  means  that  have  never  entered  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  average  mortal. 

When  I  fell  out  of  line  and  stopped,  1  saw 
many  things  that  came  within  my  comprehension^ 
though  dim-eyed.  There  were  many  varieties  of  trees 
and  \4nes,  with  limbs  bent  down  and  covered  with 
earth  until  rootlets  were  formed,  then  the  outer  end 
was  cut  off  with  the  roots  and  propagated  from  cut- 
tings and  grafts  as  a  new  variety.  What  appeared 
to  l)e  genuine  rose  trees  turned  out  upon  close  in- 
8i)ection  to  be  roses  grafted  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner into  a  shrub  thorn,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  no  rose  trees  in  nature.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  surprises  that  I  came  across  among 
the  giTat  multitude  of  artificial  |)ro<lucts  which  are 
sold  as  natural,  yet  the  world  believes  in  theui  and 
is  satisfied,  and  r«r»  it  ever  will  1k\  The  iiurs(*rvuien 
are  as  skillful  in  carving,  cutting,  ilissccting,  destroy- 
ing and  restoring  among  tlu*  f<)rnis  <>f  vegetable 
life  as  an*  the  surgeons  in  working  with  the  more  <lel- 
icate  and  complex  forms  <»f  animal  life.  At  dinner 
wc  were  unusuallv  animate<l;  1  couhl  not  talk  with 
ex]>(*rts  on  things  pertaining  to  the  <'raft,  but  when 
it  came  to  telling  American  stories  I  was  equal  to 
the  best,  and  bridged  over  the  breaks  in  the  entertain- 
ment. 

From   Orleans  we   went    westward   t()   visit    tlie 
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liecond  largest  nursery  at  Angers,  owned  by  Louis 
Leeroy,  which  was  as  interesting  as  the  one  at  Or- 
leans. We  were  shown  through  the  home  grounds, 
then  Friend  lindley  was  taken  out  to  see  more  ex- 
tensive grounds  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  leaving 
me  to  wander  alone  among  the  wonderful  collection 
of  all  that  was  l)eautiful,  useful,  novel,  charming, 
useless  and  monstrous,  in  fact,  all  that  any  of  taste 
or  any  without  taste  might  call  for.  The  class  who 
loves  the  truly  beautiful  would  find  it  there  in  per- 
fection, while  those  who  liked  to  be  humbugged  could 
he  ac<'ommodated  to  the  full;  those  who  want  to  be 
fashionable  could  be  loaded  with  the  light  and  worth- 
less. 

From  Angers  we  went  northward  to  St.  Malo, 
on  the  channel,  one  of  the  old  romantic  cities  of  the 
middle  ages.  Tt  stands  on  an  island,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  places  wliicli  has  its  old  walls  and  battle- 
ments still  perfect.  It  is  so  situated  that  it  was  strong 
by  nature,  and  it  was  greatly  strengthened  by  art, 
that  until  heavy  guns  were  invent<?d  it  was  well  nigh 
impregnable.  We  could  walk  around  on  it.«  walls 
without  danger,  and  it  is  one  of  the  grand  relics  of 
the  past.  It  is  now  a  great  resort  for  sea  bathing, 
and  has  a  novel  contrivance  for  the  sport:  a  slotted 
cage  or  house  is  made  (m  wheels,  which  is  run  down 
a  track  nntil  sufficient  depth  is  attained,  when  the 
bath  is  indulged  in  without  fear  or  danger;  a  hun- 
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dred  such  houses  are  manipulated  bj  a  small  engine. 
Those  who  experienced  it  said  it  was  enjoyable  to 
be  in  the  cage.  When  there  was  a  rough  sea  outj- 
side  the  great  swells  rolled  and  broke  harmlessly  over 
them.  A  day  at  St  Malo  is  worth  two  days  amidst 
the  disgusting  vanity  and  deceit  of  Paris. 

We  next  took  a  small  channel  steamer  for  the 
island  of  Jersey,  the  original  home  of  the  Jersey  cow; 
it  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  every  available  part  is 
in  cultivation.  It  is  subdivided  into  small  farms  of 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  each.  There  are  many 
market  gardens  and  immense  glass  houses  in  which 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  gn>wn  for  the  London  and 
Paris  markets.  The  celebrated  cow  is  seen  singly 
or  in  small  herds,  tethered  to  a  stake,  grazing  in 
lots;  they  are  nowhere  running  loose.  When  we  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  island  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  cattle  are  small.  We  found  the  dav's  ride  moet 
interesting,  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  the  green  iields,  and 
the  ever-swelling  <^hop  sea  made  up  a  scene  that  we 
will  not  forget. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
where  a  new  surprise  met  us  in  the  fonn  of  huge 
glass  enelosurt*s,  in  which  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Like  the  lumber  in  Sweden,  there 
were  mort*  glass  houses  on  Ouenisey  than  we  ham 
seen  in  allelic  world  l)eside.     The  nniount  of  fruit, 
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vegetables  and  gi'apes  grown  under  glass  is  aatonisli- 
ing  to  AniericaiLs.  We  walked  through  one  of  the 
grape  houses,  700. feet  long,  which  had  20,000  bunches 
just  ripening,  each  one  weighing  half  a  pound.  Near 
by  were  several  houses  of  tomatoes  in  every  stage 
of  maturity,  so  there  may  not  be  a  break  in  the  daily 
supply.  One  house,  about  twenty- tive  feet  high, 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  seven  hundred  long,  was  full  of 
ripe  tomatoes.  The  plants  were  in  boxes  in  tiers  from^ 
the  ground  to  the  ridge  ix^le,  and  presented  a  grand 
sight;  the  whole  seemed  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  delicious 
fruit. 

There  is  a  fleet  of  small  steamers  which  carry 
the  produ(»ts  of  these  islands  to  market.  Some  of 
them  look  like  a  solid  mass  of  basket  and  boxes  of 
fruit  of  every  size,  piled  around  a  smoke  stack,  and 
moving  over  the  water.  We  sp<'nt  a  day  going  around 
the  island  and  among  the  glass  houses.  We  also  saw 
the  native  (juernsey  cow  grazing  in  the  small  lots, 
and  we  pronounced  it  better  than  the  Jersey,  when 
each  is  seen  on  its  own  soil. 

The  people  of  the  Channel  Islamls  are  largely 
Norman  in  bloo<l,  but  are  intermingled  with  French, 
Irish  and  Scotch,  consecpiently  they  have  a  singular 
mixture  in  language  and  local  customs.  Tike  many 
other  mortals,  tlwy  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves.     Almost   anv  observer  will   be   interested  in 
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the  amount  of  heavy  sea  walls  that  have  been  bnilt 
around  the  islands  to  protect  them  from  the  terri- 
ble force  of  the  Atlantic  storms  that  come  into  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  from  the  west  with  a  power 
that  landsmen  cannot  understand. 

From  Guemsev  we  went  bv  steamer  to  Wev- 
mouth,  in  southwest  England,  thence  to  London  and 
to  our  former  home,  with  our  friends,  John  B.  Watts 
and  family,  where  we  arrived  at  9  p.  m.  July  30th, 
after  an  absence  of  fifty-seven  days,  having  traveled 
nearly  10,000  miles.  The  four  extreme  points  we 
had  visited  were  Ilaparanda,  Sweden:  Mosi^ow,  Rus- 
sia; Venice,  Italy,  and  Lisbon,  Portugal.  We  had 
pas*<('(l  through  tliirtecn  different  nations,  speaking 
seven  languages  bedsides  Knglish. 

We  tinished  onr  tonr  on  the  Continent  without 
accident  or  serious  dclav  at  anv  ])lace.  We  suffered 
but  little  inconvenience  fntni  ignorance  of  language, 
and  we  learned  to  travel  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
j)ens('  of  onlinarv  tourists.  We  readily  adapted  our- 
selves to  new  snrrondings,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  along  with  all  classes  of  ]>eople;  it  was  known 
everv where  that  we  were  whollv  nnanned. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE. 

Trip  Througli  Wales — Ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey — 
Across  the  C*hannel  to  Ireland — Dublin  and  Sur- 
roundings— Trip  to  the  South  and  West,  Lake  Kil- 
larney,  and  the  Wild  Irish — Limerick,  the  Old 
Town,  Treaty  Stone  of  1692— Go  North  and  East 
— Sligo — Giants'  C-auseway — Go  to  Home  of  My 
Ancestors  at  Balynalinck — Old  Temple  and  Burial 
Ground — Vision  of  the  Past — Gross  the  Channel  to 
(ilasgow — Trip  Through  Scotland  and  Back  to 
London — Voyage  Home — Storm  at  Sea — Ship 
Disabled — Adrift  Eighty-eight  Hours — Land  at 
New  York — Iteturn  Home. 

We  rested  a  few-  days  in  London,  then  began 
looking  toward  the  end  of  oTir  long  program.  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  were  yet  to  be  seen,  both  of  them 
having  particular  interest,  the  first  especially.  On 
August  5th  we  started  westward,  going  to  Bristol, 
where  we  stopped  and  walked  over  and  under  one  of 
the  celebrated  suspension  bridges  over  the  Severn 
river.  It  is  over  two  hundred  feet  above  water,  and 
in  a  wild,  romantic  place.     Then  we  passed  through 
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the  three-mile  railroad  tunnel,  under  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn.  From  there  we  went  to  Tin- 
tern  Abbey  ruins,  on  the  Wye  river.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  England,  and  was  built  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  before  images  were  admitted  to  other 
churches.  It  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred 
wide,  and  the  gables  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
walls  are  very  massive,  but  still  perfect;  all  the  wood 
work  has  been  gone  for  centuries.  It  stands  in  a 
deep,  romantic  mountain  glen,  at  the  head  of  small- 
boat  navigation.  The  ruins  were  forgotten  by  the 
outside  world  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  until  a 
railroad  penetrated  that  region;  now  it  is  popular, 
and  it  is  well  worth  seeing.  We  took  a  cnreuitous 
route  through  Wales  and  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
finally  came  out  at  Liveqwol.  There  we  took  steamer 
and  crossed  the  channel  to  Dublin,  Ireland.  The 
passage  was  made  in  the  night,  on  smooth  water,  with 
quite  a  thnmg  of  tourists  and  business  men.  There 
was  much  Irish  wit,  English  dignity  and  American 
exaggeration;  it  was  a  question  as  to  wliich  was  en- 
title<l  to  the  premium,  the  Irishman  nv  the  American. 
As  we  steamed  slowly  up  Dublin  bay,  or  harbor,  1 
was  channe<l  with  its  perfect  beauty  and  sunlit  bright- 
ness; it  is  one  of  the  few  places  hard  to  over-<*olor 
when  seen  under  favoral)le  circumstances.  Dublin, 
like  ( Constantinople,  when  seen  in  the  early  morning, 
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is  a  protty  picture,  not  to  be  forgotten;  but  Dublin 
is  internally  handsome,  far  more  so  than  Constant- 
inople, ily  friend  being  somewhat  unwell,  rested 
at  a  hotel,  while  1  took  a  tram  car  and  saw  the  beauti- 
ful citv  from  end  to  end,  and  then  ran  out  on  the  sub- 
urban  roads.  Like  the  landing  in  Sweden,  I  was 
full  of  expectation,  and  everj*  object  and  place  had 
an  interest,  for  Ireland  was  the  home  of  my  maternal 
ancestors,  and  to  see  it  had  been  one  of  the  hopes 
of  life.  Now  that  I  was  actually  treading  its  almost 
sacred  soil,  I  was  filled  with  emotions  almost  beyond 
control.  By  night  I  was  tired  and  hungry,  but  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  old  city,  which  has  seen 
as  much  history  as  any.  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  in- 
habited centuries  before  Rome  or  Athens  were 
founded,  and  the  Albanoids  were  in  Ireland  when 
Egypt  w^as  young.  One  of  the  interesting  points  in 
Dublin  is  the  old  cemetery,  where  Ireland's  noble 
dead  have  been  biiried  for  four  thousand  years. 
Among  the  sacred  tombs  of  the  past,  none  is  held 
in  greater  veneration  than  that  of  0'Ck)nnell,  the 
gifted  statesman  and  orator  of  this  century.  It  was 
a  grand  and  solemn  enjoyment  to  walk  among  the 
tombs  of  our  ancestors,  and  call  to  mind  their  noble 
deeds,  and  cast  the  niantle  of  charity  over  their  sins. 

From  Dublin  we  went  sr»uthwest  to  Port  Arling- 
ton, flience  south  to  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.     It  was 
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a  grand  ride  through  a  charmiug  panorama  of  green 
iields,  grass-covered  hills  and  low  mountain  ridges. 
On  every  side  we  saw  tields  of  rye,  oats  and  grass, 
with  broad  pastures  on  the  iiills,  and  in  the  beautiful 
valleys  fields  of  potatoes.  The  grain  and  grass  was 
ripe  for  harvest,  while  the  potatoes  were  in  their 
prime  and  rapidly  maturing.  As  we  went  forward 
the  scene  was  constantly  changing  as  the  hills  and 
valleys  came  in  view.  Not  the  least  novelty  was  the 
large  number  of  tine,  white  hogs  that  were  grazing 
like  cattle  o^  the  green  hillsides,  and  it  is  safle  to 
say  we  saw  more  hogs  in  Ireland  than  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Hogs  would  l>e  a  st>ecialty  in  one 
section,  while  it  would  be  sheep  and  cattle  in  another. 
The  whole  scene  came  Uj  us  like  a  revelation,  for  in- 
stead of  finding  it  neglected  and  desolate,  like  Spain 
and  Portugal,  we  found  Ireland  to  l>e  the  finest  look- 
ing country  in  Euro|K»;  yi^t  1  am  sorry  to  say  sonn* 
specimens  of  manhood  were  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  glorious  land  in  which  they  lived.  Though  earth, 
air  and  sky  were  inspiring,  we  could  not  shut  our 
eves  to  the  fact  that  w(*  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
ruined,  whisky-soaked,  toba<*co-smoke<l  and  priest- 
rid<len  peo])le,  for  whom  there  is  no  hope  until  whisky 
and  priests  are  banished  from  the  land.  But  for  this 
fa<'t,  every  where  staring  us  in  the  face,  our  ride 
through  Ireland  would  have  been  the  tinest  in  all  our 
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travels.  No  country  ever  presented  so  inauy  possi- 
bilities in  such  desirable  combinations,  under  such  a 
climate  and  ocean  surroundings. 

In  passing  Kilkenny,  all  Americans  involuntar- 
ily call  to  mind  the  amusing  cat  story,  but  are  sur- 
prised to  see  so  beautiful  a  town  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  of  the  finest  variegated  black  marble^ 
in  such  quantities  that  the  streets  are  paved  with  it^ 
the  j)eople  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  their  world- 
wide notoriety.  There  is  a  grand  succession  of  green 
hills  until  Waterford,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  reached. 
That  place  was  famous  two  thoTisand  years  ago,  and 
for  a  long  time  held  out  against  the  Norman  con- 
quest, but  to-day  it  is  only  a  nice  sea  coast  town,  with 
no  distinguishing  marks.  We  now  moved  west  across 
the  south  of  Ireland  to  l^ake  Killarney.  Next  mom- 
ing  walked  out  to  the  lake  and  noted  every  turn  in 
the  road,  every  tree  and  bush,  for  we  were  on  sen- 
sational,  as  well  as  historic,  ground.  Near  the  boat 
landing  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  one  of  the  grand  ruins 
of  Ireland's  lost  glory.  This  tower  was  built  about 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  by  a  war-like,  independent 
tribe,  as  their  stronghold,  and  so  well  was  it  con- 
structed that  it  defied  all  efforts  to  take  it.  During 
the  Danish  and  Nonnan  invasions  it  withstood  every 
attempt  to  besiege  or  take  it  by  stonn;  in  time  there 
arose  a  prediction  tliat  it  would  never  l)e  taken  until 
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attacked  by  strangers  who  would  eoiiie  by  water. 
The  Danes  finally  attempted  to  starve  it  out;  to  do 
this  they  went  to  the  pine  forests  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  built  several  flat  boats  to  cut  off  supplies 
by  way  of  the  lake.  When  the  garrison  saw  the 
boats  coming  they  remembered  the  prediction,  and 
at  once  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  Danes  tried  in 
vain  to  destroy  it;  a  square  tower  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  forty  feet  s(iuare  still  stands  un- 
broken. Many  of  the  strong  w^alls  and  outer  defenses 
are  yet  standing  in  grim,  massive  greatness,  defying 
even  the  hand  of  time.  The  ruins  alone  are  worth 
a  trip  to  the  lake,  even  though  that  body  of  water 
is  celebrated  as  the  s<*ene  of  St.  Patrick's  last  effort 
and  final  success  in  destroying  the  wise  old  serpent 
in  Ireland.  Aside  from  these  interestvS  the  lake  is 
more  charming  than  half  the  popular  ones  of  Kurope. 
We  t(K»k  a  boat  ride  and  landed  on  one  of  the  nu- 
mercjus  little  islands,  where  there  was  a  church  and 
celebrated  school  in  the  earlv  centuries  of  our  era. 
It  was  surelv  a  nuxlel  of  svlvan  beautv  and  rural  soli- 
tude,  surrounded  bv  splendid  mountaiti  scenerv:  even 
yet  there  are  traces  <^)f  the  secluded  w\alks  along  the 
rocky  shore.  \Vhile  we  were  out  a  sudden  gale  came 
through  a  mountain  pass  that  made  the  lake  danger- 
ously rough.  Our  young  boatman  tried  hard  to  hold 
liis  course;  after  a  while  we  saw  it  was  bevond  his 
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power,  and  told  him  to  run  before  the  wind  until  we 
could  get  ashore.  This  he  did  and  landed  us  two 
miles  from  our  starting  place;  we  walked  back  to  the 
town,  tired  and  wet,  but  highly  pleased  with  our 
day's  adventures.  We  will  not  forget  the  old  ruin, 
the  lake  nor  the  dangerous  run  in  an  open  boat  be- 
fore the  gale.  The  town  of  Killamey  is  a  clean, 
lively  place,  the  inhabitants  are  all  full  of  droll, 
mother-wit,  ready  to  ''answer  a  fool  aeex)rding  to  his 
folly." 

We  next  traveled  north  to  Tralee,  a  city  of 
twelve,  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  hid  away 
among  the  Kerrj-  hills,  and  almost  unknown  to  the 
world,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  very  interesting  places  on 
account  of  its  people,  who  are  pure  types  of  Tip- 
perary,  or  wild  Irish,  who  have  not  yet  lost  all  their 
tameless  independence.  They  were  the  last  of  the 
Irish  to  accept  Christianity,  and  they  seem  to-day 
as  if  they  had  received  it  l>ut  imperfectly.  We  took 
a  long  walk  through  the  city,  among  the  half  wild 
people.  It  was  market  day,  and  there  were  thousands 
of  the  country  and  town  folk  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  market  place.  They  all  talked  the  rich,  bumble- 
bee Irish;  half  the  men  and  boys  were  armed  with 
a  shillalah.  Everv^body  was  talking  and  gesticulat- 
ing, and  at  first  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  riot,  but  we  soon  learned  that  all  things 

28 
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were  normal.  There  was  a  mnltitiKle  of  little  e^rts, 
loaded  with  country  products,  all  managed  by  women; 
in  fact,  it  was  the  only  place  we  found  where  women 
held  absolute  sway.  Jn  more  than  one  instance  we 
saw  women  have  their  drunken  husbands  tumbled 
into  the  cart  among  baskets  and  buckets,  and  hauled 
awav  like  sacks  of  meal.  On  the  sidewalk  and  in 
the  market  the  women  held  the  right  of  way  with- 
out question.  The  half-grown  boys  looked  like  com- 
pounds of  frolic,  tight  and  fun,  and  the  men  as  if 
they  were  spoiling  for  a  light  with  their  shillalahs. 
We  were  told  that  it  took  twice  the  number  of  police 
to  kee])  order  than  it  did  in  any  other  city  under 
Knglish  law. 

In  one  part  ni'  the  market  street,  and  in  an  ad- 
jc>ining  thoroughfare  there  seemed  to  be  an  unsusual 
nunilK*r  (d*  two-hundred  pound  ladies,  all  motherly 
](K»king,  going  alnjut  with  huge  baskets  on  their  heads, 
clearing  the  sidewalks  and  opening  a  lane  wherever 
they  passed.  Others  were  standing  at  the  stalls,  as 
noisy  as  ])arrots,  while  men  and  boys  gave  them  a 
wide  bei-th.  If  you  want  unadulterated  Irishmen,  go 
to  Tralee:  there  is  nothing  stereotyped  there.  Tf  you 
are  an  enthusiast  over  Irish  independence,  do  not  go 
there,  or  you  will  lose  your  faith  in  self-government 
for  Ireland  for  manv  <lavs  to  come,  tlion<;h  it  mav 
not  increase  your  respect  for  England's  misrule. 
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1  learned  an  additional  lesson  in  humanity  at  Tra- 
lee,  for  there  the  worst  elements  of  original  Irish  life 
can  be  seen.  We  are  given  a  chance  to  contrast  the 
Phenician  colonist  with  the  Hebrews,  who  came  to 
Ireland  about  the  same  time.  The  tierce,  ungov- 
ernable spirit  of  the  Phenician,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whisky,  strong  excitement  or  superstitious 
zeal,  is  harder  to  control  than  wild  animals,  hence 
the  tenn  wild  Irish  has  been  given  the  Phenician 
descent  in  southwest  Ireland. 

Our  next  move  was  to  Limerick  back  into  the 
conventional  route.  Limerick  had  so  many  historic 
memories  that  the  following  morning  by  daylight  I 
was  out  exploring  the  city.  1  tirst  went  into  old 
Limerick,  the  city  in  time  of  Cromwell,  and  found 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  the  general,  which  Crom- 
w^ell  battered  down;  then  to  the  famous  round  tower, 
which  withstood  and  defied  every  effort  of  Cromwell 
to  take  it.  As  seen  now,  it  looks  massive,  gloomy 
and  battle-scarred,  and  i)robably  has  seen  as  much 
sanguiuarv  war  as  any  t^nver  of  the  last  two  thous- 
and years,  for  it  (X'cupies  the  spot  where  the  first 
tower  was  built  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  It  is  one 
among  the  many  places  that  have  witnessed  some 
terrible  massacres,  feats  of  heroism,  and  half  a  dozen 
times  has  been  the  last  stronghold  of  safety.  Across 
tlie  river  from  the  old  tower  stands  the  treaty  stone, 
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now  raised  on  a  pedestal  over  the  spot  where  it  lay 
in  1092,  when  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed  on 
it.  Yet  that  treaty  was  not  kept,  nor  is  it  yet  ful- 
filled by  the  English;  this  is  a  lasting  blot  on  Eng- 
land's character. 

The  people  delight  to  show  a  point  in  the  wall 
where  there  had  been  a  breach  made  by  the  English 
artillery,  and  the  defenders  had  fallen.  The  Eng- 
lish were  sure  of  victory,  when  the  w(unen,  seeing 
the  terrible  tlangcr,  rushe<l  to  the  breach  and  fought 
with  such  freuzy  that  they  were  driving  the  English 
Imrk,  when  help  arrived  and  the  city  was  sav<Ml;  tliis 
was  tlu*  last  effort,  aud  the  English  withdn^w  from 
the  siege.  The  English  soldiers  said  they  never 
wanted  to  tight  women  again.  This  part  of  th(»  is- 
lam 1  has  seen  numy  storms  of  foreign  and  domestic 
strife  through  all  |)ast  history.  On  many  of  the  hills 
are  the  ruins  of  watch  towers,  with  strong  walls  en- 
closing one  to  tive  aeres,  in  to  which  the  sheep  and 
cattle  were  driven  at  night.  In  time  of  war  or  civil 
commotions  thev  could  l>e  run  in  on  short  notice  from 
the  tower,  and  a  few  resolute  men  could  defend 
the  enclosure^  for  a  ^^bort  time  against  a  large  force. 
The  sight  of  these  old  ruins  keeps  the  sanguinary 
historv  of  the  countrv  c<mstantlv  before  the  mind, 

•  •  • 

and  at  times  mars  the  eniovment  of  the  traveler. 
The  <»ity  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  one  Trom- 
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well  besieged,  is  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  new 
city  is  to  the  west  of  the  old  one,  on  level  ground, 
and  more  modem  in  style.  It  is  (jnite  a  commercial 
point,  and  has  little  of  the  old  Irish  aspect  left,  but 
we  saw  a  few  forms  moving  amid  the  throng  that 
seemed  not  of  the  masses;  they  looked  like  a  superior 
race  now  nearly  gone.  They  are  the  last  of  the 
chieftains,  kings  and  nobles  of  Ireland,  as  given  in 
song  and  story. 

From  Limerick  we  went  northwest  to  Ennis, 
then  nortli  to  Athenry,  a  bv-wav  of  the  orthodox 
route.  It  was  our  intcaition  to  run  down  to  Gal  way, 
but  we  found  it  would  make  a  break  in  our  time  table, 
so  we  left  that  point  out.  (irass  grew  by  the  road 
side,  in  the  fields,  on  the  hills  and  to  the  mountain 
tops,  among  the  rocks,  along  the  streams;  in  fact, 
grew  everywhere,  unless  the  ground  was  in  actual 
cultivation.  In  every  possible  place  fine  cattle,  sheep 
and  hrjgs  were  seen  grazing  on  the  luxuriant  grass. 
Since  the  great  potato  famine,  a  generation  ago,  more 
live  stock  has  been  grown  and  more  hay  made  than 
previously.  We  visited  a  festive  park  at  Athenry: 
it  was  a  Catholic  feast  day,  and  thousands  of  people 
w(Te  out,  mostly  young  pei-sons,  and  they  were  a 
l>oisterous,  roaring  concours(\  At  least  one  man  in 
four  was  drunk,  and  all  were  more  or  less  under  the 
the  influence  of  liijuor,  and,  sad  to  say,  many  nice, 
beautiful  girls  were  half  intoxicated  and  volui>le  in 
talk  and  song. 
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We  now  turned  our  faces  east  across  the  central 
district  to  Mullingar,  near  the  middle  of  the  island, 
to  a  country  as  beautiful  as  the  finest  blue  grass  re- 
gion of  America;  on  the  way,  at  Athlone,  on  Lake 
Kee,  we  saw  another  sample  of  Catholic  festivals. 
Lake  Bee  is  the  ^eat  storage  basin  of  the  Shannon 
river,  and  is  a  fine  fishing  and  boating  place.  Many 
thousands  of  people  were  congregated  there,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  drinking,  dancing,  fighting  and  storm- 
ing about.  The  regular  and  extra  trains  were 
crowded,  and  it  seemed  as  though  half  the  men  were 
drunk.  One  of  them  got  aboard  in  charge  of  a 
seven-year-old  daughter,  who  managed  him  as  though 
he  were  a  pig  tied  to  a  string.  When  the  conductor 
rame  she  handed  him  the  tickets  in  simple,  child- 
like inno<»ence,  and  received  kind  words,  not  only 
from  him,  but  from  all.  To  me  it  was  so  horrid  that  T 
felt  sorrowful  all  the  evening,  thinking  of  that  child's 
sad  fate. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Mullingar,  and  next  morn- 
ing started  to  Sligo,  northwest,  through  the  same  suc- 
cession of  beautiful,  green  hills  and  charming  valleys* 
until  we  approached  Sligo,  when  we  met  with  ranges 
of  hills  called  by  the  natives  mountains.  They  ex- 
tend all  along  the  north  coast,  giving  the  country  a 
picturesque  appearance.  These  mountains  are  cov- 
ere<l  with  grass  to  the  summit,  and  constantly  call  to 
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mind  the  contrast  beweeu  that  country  and  Palestine, 
where  there  is  so  much  desolation.  We  were  now  in 
the  Protestant  portion  of  Ireland;  we  noted  the  dif- 
ference in  an  hour's  run.  The  farms  were  in  better 
order,  houses  more  comfortable,  the  i>eople  better 
dressed,  more  cattle  and  hogs  in  sight,  and  every- 
thing showed  increased  life,  light  and  animaition. 
Sligo,  more  celebrated  by  the  l>ards  in  stoiy  than 
remarkable  in  hist<:>ry,  is  a  nice,  clean  place,  if  one 
do<.»s  not  go  t<x>  far  back  into  the  town,  but  we  found 
our  ride  through  it  very  interesting.  Tin?  two- 
wh(t»led  jaunting  car,  or  Irish  cart,  attains  its  high- 
est |)erfection  in  Sligo.  The  driver  faces  forward; 
two  passengers  sit  on  either  side,  back  to  back,  look- 
ing toward  the  sides  of  tho  r«)ad.  The  seats  are  di- 
re<*tly  over  the  wheels,  the  footboani  a  little  lower 
than  the  hub  and  a  foot  wide.  If  a  drunken  man  falls 
off,  he  pitches  away  from  the  cart,  ami  is  out  of  dan- 
ger of  horses  or  wheels:  it  l(K>ks  as  though  th<?  cart 
and  the  dninken  men  were  ma<le  for  t^a<*h  other. 
For  soIht  peoi)le  it  is  jolly  riding  ten  miles  an  hour 
over  rough,  stony  roads,  with  a  shrewd,  tfuick-witted 
Irish  driv<T,  who  is  ex])ert  in  his  wild  driving.      If 

vou  are  thrown  from  the  st*at,  there  is  but  two  feet 

« 

to  fall,  and  it  is  ouicklv  over  and  vou  remount  with 

It  • 

little  effort.  If  you  ever  ^o  t'>  Ireland  do  not  fail 
to  tak(»  a  ride  of  st^veral  miles  in  a  Jaunting  car,  over 
a  mountain  road,  for  it  is  «:rand. 
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Oii  our  rciad  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen  and  Lon- 
donderry we  passed  some  niral  scenes  of  mingled 
valley,  ^K^nntain,  bill  and  plain  that  would  bring  a 
golden  harvest  to  an  artist  who  could  reproduce  them 
on  canvas  and  make  them  true  to  nature.  Ennis- 
killen  is  a  grand  old  town,  with  much  of  the  past  great- 
ness clinging  to  its  old  walls,  and  among  the 
watch  t(»wers  cm  the  surroTinding  hills.  It  is  one 
of  the  places  which  has  seen  s<mie  stormy  history 
in  the  earlv  Hebrew  colonization,  six  to  seven  hun- 
dn»d  years  before  our  era.  Londonderry,  though  lu 
old  j)lace,  has  nuK-h  oi  modern  life;  all  the  new  por- 
tion is  gr<  atly  s(».  From  that  jH>int  we  went  U>  Port- 
st^ warts,  and  there  t(»ok  an  electric  car  for  the  great 
wonder,  the  (liantV  Caus^nvav;  wc  were  verv  for- 
tunat(*  in  having  a  brif::lit,  <*lcar  day,  and  the  tide  was 
out.  At  first  we  were  (lisa]){)ointed  in  not  finding 
things  l(M>king  like  tlic  pictures  in  the  sclioo]  lH)oks, 
but  after  wc  went  d<»wn  the  narrow,  winding  path 
by  tbc  clifT,  and  walked  out  (►n  the  *itrange  fonna- 
tion  and  viewc^l  tlu-  neighboring  nn-ks,  tb(»  striking 
and  wonderful  features  began  to  apjK'ar,  and  the 
longer  we  l(»okc<l  the  more  interesting  it  became, 
riicrc  arc  tbrce  causeways:  the  larger  one  covers 
ab(»ut  two  acH's,  extending  out  into  tb(*  sea  400  feet. 
Its  liigbcst  [Kiint  is  .%(»  fc(*t,  and  it  slopes  with  an  ea.<iy 
grade,  terminating  abruptly  in  tbc  watcT.       Tlie  blocks 
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are  two  to  six  feet,  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter, all  of  them  three  to  seven-sided,  concave  at  one 
end  and  convex  at  the  other,  fitting  as  if  made  by 
hand  sls  they  stand  on  each  other.  Each  block  seems 
to  have  been  made  especially  for  its  place.  Bnt  the 
most  astonishing  things  of  all  are  the  eight-sided  key 
stones,  which  are  put  in  at  irregular  intervals,  seem- 
ingly as^  a  necessity  to  keep  up  the  regular  adjust- 
ment of  the  other  blocks.  Everything  seems  to  have 
l)een  j)knned  and  completed  with  geometrical  pre- 
cision, and  we  were  slow  to  receive  the  truth,  that 

it  is  the  result  of  crvstalization.     It  is  little  wonder 

t' 

that  it  was  l)elieve<l  to  be  the  work  of  a  lost  race 
of  giants,  for  scattered  along  each  side  are  immense 
l)<)wlder  ncxlulos  of  cinder  and  slag,  just  like  we  see 
at  iron  furnaces,  and  there  are  grecit  heaps  of  broken 
rock  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  as  if  prcpare<l  for 
smelting  and  molding.  In  many  places  in  the  cliflF 
and  near  the  water  line  there  are  rudimentary  blocks 
mixed  in  with  slag.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
headland  is  a  mass  of  crvstals  below  the  water  line, 
and  possibly  it  is  all  made  of  the  same  material  and 
onlv  covere<l  with  earth.  Aside  from  the  causewav, 
the  vicinity  is  interesting.  There  are  wild,  rugged, 
projecting  headlands,  their  perpendicular  sides  broken 
and  wrecked  by  the  shock  of  the  groat  wavee,  or  worn 
into  caves  and  hollow  channels,  in  which  the  sea  roars 
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and  thunders  in  tones  of  grand  music  to  the  ear  which 
loves  the  terrible^  From  the  top  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view  inland  over  a  rolling  country,  all  under 
cultivation  or  in  grass.  Out  to  sea  there  are  always 
steamers  or  sailing  vessels  in  sight,  with  sea  fowl 
wheeling  above  and  below,  and  screaming  on  the 
wind.  One  can  stand  long  amid  the  surroundings 
taking  in  the  picture,  which  will  be  one  of  the  bright 
ones  that  we  lay  away  to  keep.  No  American  visit- 
ing Ireland  should  miss  seeing  the  causeway,  but  he 
should  be  wary  of  employing  the  officious  guide,  keep 
clear  of  hotel  runners,  use  the  carriage  road  from 
the  station,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  take  i)ath  down 
the  cliff  and  be  his  own  guide. 

From  the  t*auseway  we  tunw?(l  south  to  Lake 
Neagh  (nuf),  then  east  to  Oarriekfergus,  a  celebrated 
prehistoric  place,  then  southwest  up  the  bay  of  Bel- 
fast. On  arriving  in  the  city,  we  found  a  train  re^dy 
to  start  to  the  old  maternal  homo,  near  Balynalineh, 
whi(*h  we  boarded,  and  were  landed  in  tlie  town  just 
before  night.  The  eonseiousne*  of  being  so  near  the 
higli(*st  aspiration  of  ehildhood,  to  see  the  home  of  my 
Irish  ancestors,  and  of  the  lost  Albanoi<ls,  was  so  all- 
absorbing  that  I  could  not  sleep.  During  the  night 
I  repealled  the  history  of  niv  race,  and  trieil  to  fix  in 
mind  the  relative  Un^ations  in  our  family  history,  the 
letter  to  fin<l  them  the  next  day.     Morning    <!ame 
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with  a  steady  rainfall  that  was  sadly  disappointing, 
but  there  was  a  eM>nipensating  snq>ris<^,  for  as  I  sat 
looking  out  of  the  window,  one-horse  carts  came  driv- 
ing by  and  stopping  out  in  an  open  square  not  far 
away.  Each  cart  (rontained  four,  nicely-<lressed  hoga, 
weighinir  about  150  jmunds.  Then  came  other  carts 
with  four  to"  six  live  sheep  standing  up  in  them, 
l(K>king  fat  and  clean.  These  were  followed  with 
more  carts,  with  six  to  twelve  nice,  white  pigs,  all 
squealing  and  wriggling  in  a  lively  chorus.  Then 
came  companies  of  ten  to  twelve  sheep  driven  slowly 
along;  then  five  to  twenty  head  of  all  kinds  of  cattle. 
x\ll  this  was  de<nde<ily  interesting.  Upon  inquiring 
of  our  hastoss  what  the  demonstration  signified,  we 
were  told  it  was  the  monthly  fair  for  the  county 
(County  Down),  and  that  it  always  took  place,  rain  or 
shine,  and  that  what  we  saw  here  was  a  sample  of 
all  such  fairs  on  tlie  island.  I  borrowed  an  umbrella 
and  went  through  the  grounds  am<mg  the  hundreds, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  wen*  there  to  buy  or  sell. 
It  was  interestintr  to  .-^e  and  hear  the  shrewd,  sharp 
trading  and  sallies  of  Irish  wit,  that  came  a.s  na^tural 
as  tlie  breath.  As  in  other  places,  the  women  were 
the  sharpest  and  most  persistent  t!*aders.  Their 
adroit  maneuvering  showed  them,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  far  ahead  of  the  whisky-drinking,  tobac(»o-smok- 
ing  men.      Tlie  cattle  and  sheep  wen*  equal  to  the 
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beet  in  America,  and  the  pigs  were  the  finest  I  had 
ever  seen.  There  was  a  new  industry,  which  seemed 
second  to  none  in  importance — the  sale  of  second- 
hand clothing  from  America,  with  some  from  other 
countries.  There  was  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  and 
much  of  it  was  sold.  Most  of  it  was  good,  and  was 
bought  very  jcheap.  This  is  succeeding  well,  and 
enables  many  people  to  d^se  comfortably  at  small 
cost.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know 
of  the  many  presents  of  clothing  that  are  sent  from 
America  to  Ireland  by  Irish- Americans;  when  a  na- 
tive re-visitB  his  home  he  always  takes  presents  to  the 
"Old  Folks."  In  my  journey  through  the  country 
1  in<piired  of  hundrcds  of  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers anions  all  clasat^s,  and  I  did  ni^t  find  one 
person  who  had  not  relatives^  in  America;  there  was 
not  a  single  grandfather  who  had  not  more  grand- 
children in  America  than  in   Ireland  or  anv  other 

•• 

country.  Statistical  home  rulers  sav  there  are  more 
Irishmen,  Irish  fK»(»j»Ie,  in  America  than  in  Ireland. 
Nearly  every  Ik^v  and  prl  growth  up  with  the  am- 
bition to  go  to  America  scane  <lay.  This  spirit  of 
eniigratitm  is  disastrous  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, for  no  (►ne  s<H*ms  U>  Ik*  settled  for  life.  I  can 
say  that  I  have  never  In^en  in  anv  corner  of  the  earth 
but  there  was  Irish  blcKwl  there. 

The  second   moniing  was  bright  and   wann;   I 
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was  up  at  daylight  and  away  across  the  hills  to  tind 
the  tirst  traditional  laiulniark  of  my  ancestors — the 
old  burial  ground  and  ruined  church.  It  was  easily 
found,  on  a  hill  top  a  mile  fmm  town,  and  covered 
al)out  two  acres.  It  was  still  enclosed  l>y  a  porticm 
of  the  primitive  wall,  and  a  }nirt  of  the  old  t-emple, 
wall  built  1000  years  ago,  and  s<mie  of  the  tomb  stones 
are  still  stan<ling.  Xear  by  I  hn^ated  the  Albanoid 
village  that  existed  '2(U)i)  years  ago,  and  was  one  of 
the  prosj)eroui  (*ommunitii}s.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  fragments  of  slate  and  building  stones.  Four 
miles  awav  I  found  tho  well-detine<l  outlines  of  a 
small  city,  whose  history  goes  far  l>ack  into  prehis- 
toric times,  though  well  r(^M>nl<i<l  in  Albanoid  tradi- 
tion. It  was  counted  a  strong  city  when  the  first 
Hebrew  emigrants  came  t4>  Ireland,  000  B.  (J.  This 
temple  was  built  and  burial  ground  enclos«Hi  at  least 
2500  years  before  ('hrist,  but  how  long  the  Alba- 
noids  had  l)e©n  there  before  it  was  built,  tradition 
do(»s  not  tell.  This  nmch  is  evi<lent:  their  <'ivilizia- 
tion  and  ai^ts  were  in  advanc-t^  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
days  of  Solomon.  In  their  tradition  they  claim  to 
have  come  to  Ireland  from  the  West,  and  deacrilKi 
their  original  Iiouk^  as  l)eing  identii^al  with  Atlantis, 
tin?  lost  ccmtinent  of  the  Atlantic*.  Whether  this  is 
a  myth  or  a  true  historv,  their  civilization  was  not  Eii- 
n>pean,   Asiatic*  or  Egyptian  in  its  origin.      Mod(.Tn 
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or  Christian  tradition  i»ys  that  St  Patrick  turned 
the  old  "Heathen"  tem))le  into  a  C^hriatian  church, 
which  was  used  for  many  centuries*. 

I  will  le  pardoned  if  I  say  that  luy  enthusiasm 
reached  Uie  highest  point  when  I  really  found  my- 
self standing  amid  the  irraves  of  my  lost  ancestoTB, 
for  with  my  glass  I  located  the  two  beacon  hills,  from 
whose  tops  in  ages  gone  had  flashed  out  the  signal 
lights  by  night  and  pillars  of  smoke  by  day,  as  signs 
of  danger,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  coming 
storm.  Not  far  to  the  southwest  stood  the  great 
watch  tower  to  which  the  villagers  retired  as  their 
stronghold  in  time  of  trouble,  as  well  as  to  the  tem- 
ple and  its  surrounding  walls.  As  in  the  ages  past^ 
the  beautiful  hills  were  still  clothed  in  grass,  and 
thousands  of  cattle,  shtn^p  and  hogti  were  grazing, 
while  the  smoke  was  ascemling  from  the  stone  chim- 
neys of  hundreds  of  cottages,  showing  that  human- 
ity, with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  was  still  then*.  But 
I  was  carried  away  in  a  vision  of  the  past  that  was 
overwhelming  in  its  revelations,  ior  once  again  the 
veil  of  **sei*ond  sight"  was  <lrawn  aside,  and  the  hur- 
rying s(*en<'g  of  thousands  oi  years  appt*ared  b(*fore 
me.  All  the  fearful  past  was  there  in  living  light, 
which  came  n>lling  down  to  my  verv'  ftn^t,  and  was 
too  oveqK)wering  for  my  mind,  strength  an<l  spirit. 
I  had  to  cry  to  (»<m1  U^  c1os<^  the  vision;  though  the 
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future  might  have  been  revealed,  1  was  too  weak  to 
h(*ar  it,  nor  do  I  crave  to  know,  for  it  will  go  down 
to  its  j)redestin€d  end.  My  race  may  vanish,  but 
the  Lord  will  call  his  chosen  Israel  from  Ireland,  as 
well  as  from  the  whole  earth,  in  the  final  restitution. 

When  that  vision  closed,  it  seeme<l  again  that 
my  life  work  was  done,  my  highest  hopes  of  earth 
had  been  realized,  and  my  heart  seemed  satisfied. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  walking  over 
the  hills  and  in  visiting  the  old  stone  house  in  which 
my  grandmother  was  bom.  It  had  been  standing 
200  years,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  would  stand  for 
many  centuries  more.  It  was  built,  like  many  others, 
of  solid  masonry  and  a  tile  roof,  which  earthquakes 
alone  will  destroy.  But  now  as  I  walked  the  hills  I 
saw  a  double  vision,  as  they  were,  and  as  they  had 
been;  each  vision  was  alike  real.  The  object  of  my 
visit  to  Ireland  now  seemed  accomplished;  I  went 
once  more  to  the  old  ruin,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  burial  ground  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  sad- 
ness came  over  me.  I  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
now  nearly  extinct  race  who  would  ever  see,  or  care 
to  see,  that  silent  and  lone  spot,  and  I  turned  away 
with  a  strange  mingling  of  sorrow  and  joy,  sorrow- 
ful at  thought  of  the  lost  race,  joyful  that  I  had  been 
pennitted  to  stand  at  last  among  their  graves. 

loiter  on  in  the  dav  I  was  slowly  returning  to 
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full  of  deep  tliought,  when  1  i 


by, 


!  pliase  ill  exi>eriein!e.     At  tlie  foc 


tlie  town, 
startled 

of  the  hill,  at  a  turn  in  tlic-  broad  highway,  1  foiu 
niyaelf  surrounded  by  eighty-two  lai'ge  t'ox  hoi 
trotting  along  th«  road.  One  huge  fellow  looked 
mo  in  the  face  with  a  friendly  bow-\vow  and  wag 
to  the  tail,  which  removed  my  fear  of  danger:  at  the 
same  time  a  much  be-huttoned  and  uniformed  keeper 
apokc,  saying  there  was  no  danger  from  them.  I 
had  aeeu  droves  of  all  kinds  of  donieatie  animals, 
geeae,  ducks,  turkeys  and  craneB,  but  not  dogs,  so 
I  was  curious  to  know  sonietliing  of  the  new  iudua- 
try,  and  learned  that  some  of  the  landcMl  gentry  were 
going  to  have  a  grand  fox  hunt  in  a  few  days,  on 
an  estate'  not  far  away,  and  the  hounds  were  l>eing 
sent  on  in  advance,  to  be  in  running  trim  by  the  day 
of  the  hunt.  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  keep  one  of  those  dog»,  and  was  told  as  niaeb 
as  would  board  and  clothe  an  ordinary  man.  Upon 
retnniing  into  the  town,  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  children  who  lacked  bread  and  (dothiiig,  and 
the  landlady  said  there  were  at  least  two  hundred. 
This  waa  an  item  among  many  others  that  I  noted 
through  all  my  travels,  in  contraating  the  two  ex- 
tremes in  the  world  of  humanity. 

We  left  Balynalinch  in  the  afternoon  for  Bi^lfast 
to  take  steamer  for  Scotland.     While   aw&iting   the 
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Htc^ainer,  I  p^ainc^d  aiUHtioiial  information  from  the 
llitttorical  Society,  wliicli  is  making  interesting  di?- 
(*ov<Tio!^  in  the  seemingly-lost  liistorv'  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  most  so,  is  the  authentic  ae(*oiint  of  the 
(»arly  Hehrew  immigration,  the  coming  of  the  prophet. 
Jeremiah  when  he  flcnl  from  his  rebellious  brethren 
in  Egypt  with  two  of  the  king's  daughtc*rs,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  coronation  stone,  and  other  sacnnl 
things.  Tliey,  also,  aflimu^l  the  authenticity  of  the 
Milesian  tablets,  and  many  lost  records,  all  of  which 
show  Indand,  when  fullv  unden*tood,  to  he  a  most 
important  historical  country,  but  in  a  biography  like 
this,  such   things  are  not  in  place. 

Wo  took  the  steamer  for  Scotlan<l,  and  crossed 
during  the  night,  landing  near  Glaj^gow.  Early  next 
morning  we  went  by  rail  to  Bonnie  FvOch  Ixnnond, 
then  t<M>k  steamer  for  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was 
a  splendi<l  ride  and  the  scenery  sur|>asse<l  Geneva, 
Ccuno,  or  anv  other  lake  that  we  had  s<»en  on  the 
c<»ntinent.  The  hills  <»n  either  side  are  almost  moun- 
tains, and  come  to  the  wati^rV  edge  or  look  down  on 
it  fn»m  rugged  (diffs  and  bold  lu*adlands,  giving  a 
touch  of  dark,  romantic  gran<leur  to  many  of  its 
shad(>wv  ravines.  There  are  nun^epous  islands  and 
iiHrrow  jmsvsages,  vvhicdi  are  constantly  adding  new 
<*hanns  to  the  sc<Mierv.  We  stopped  a  day  at  the 
heiid   of  the  lake,  and  walked  several  miles  u[>  the 

29 
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roaring,  rocky  river  that  conies  down  through  the 
mountains.  We  passed  a  succession  of  falls,  up  which 
the  mountain  trout  were  leaping,  and  at  one  place 
they  would  clear  a  fall  of  five  feet  with  a  single  spring. 
Most  of  them  made  it  the  first  eifort,  others  had  to 
try  the  second  and  third  time.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene,  for  the  glen  was  shady,  d<*ep  and  dark,  hid 
away  among  the  hills.  I:k>ii  Lamond  is  ahuost:  a 
mountain,  as  he  stands  among  t\w  smaller  hills  in  hohi 
relief,  calling  up  much  of  the  h»|i:cndb  an<l  songs  of 
the  [)ast,  such  as,  "The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  tiie 
loftv  Hen  Lmion<l,"  or  **Thp  Campbells  are  coming 
from  Hen  I»ch  L)niand,"  etc.,  et**.  riiesi*  in  turn 
brought  to  min<l  inci(h'nts  in  Si-ottish  history  and  tra- 
dition, which  furnished  foo<l  tor  thought  as  well  as 
delight  for  the  eve. 

We  returned  to  the  lower  I'ud  anil  took  rail  for 
Dundee,  on  the  t»ast  (^mst,  by  way  of  Sterling,  I)un- 
blain  an<l  Perth,  through  a  tine,  gnn^n  country,  over 
ami  among  rolling  hills  and  beautiful  meadows,  tMjual 
to  th<^  rural  scenes  in  England,  all  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  From  Dundee  we  travcded  over  the  c(d- 
ebnit4Ml  Tay  railn)ad,  one  of  tlu*  won<lers  of  (MigiiuH^r- 
ing  skill.  It  crosses  the  Firth,  and  was  the  <co\u*. 
of  a  f(iarful  <lLsaster  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  span 
of  the  bri<lge  fell  with  a  pass(tn^er  train,  and  all  were 
lost.      I    couM    not  realize   the   heiij:ht   of   the   bridge 
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until  I  saw  a  three-masted  ship  sail  under  it.  It  was 
a  grand,  but  rather  airy,  ride  over  the  broad  expanse 
of  water.  We  continued  southward  through  a  charm- 
ing country,  and  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  we 
crossed  the  last  and  greatest  achievement  in  bridge 
building  over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  a  combination 
between  the  cantilever  and  suspension  bridge,  the 
longest  and  highest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
going  over  these  two  bridges  filled  the  measure  of 
our  ambition  in  one  direction:  we  had  passed  through 
the  two  longest  tunnels,  the  Mt.  Cenis  and  St.  Goth- 
ard's,  and  now  the  two  greatest  railroad  bridges;  while 
at  Port  Costo,  Gal.,  had  floated  on  the  largest  ferry- 
boat, or  boat  of  any  kind,  ever  built  by  man. 

The  stop  in  Edinburgh  was  full  of  interest;  we 
were  in  motion  most  of  the  time,  riding,  walking  and 
looking  at  the  noted  historic  places  which  have  figured 
for  so  many  centuries.  The  wonderful  castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  considere<l  almost  impregnable  until 
the  invention  of  heavy  guns,  now  its  castles  and 
towers  would  not  stand  a  single  day's  cannonade 
from  the  top  of  Arthur's  sc»at.  I  was  especially  glad 
to  see  the  almost  forgotten  grave  of  John  Knox. 
Evervbodv  could  tell  where  the  house  of  John  Knox 
was,  but  not  one  in  ten  knew  where  he  was  buried. 
It  was  too  simple  a  thing  for  curiosity,  no  (fiance  to 
collcM't  a  sixjH»nce  for  showing  it,  so  it  is  generally 
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unknown.  It.  is  marked  bv  a  bronz*^  tablet  a  foot 
Hqiiare,  which  is  inserted  in  the  pavement  in  front 
of  his  old  chiircdi,  and  carts  drive  over  it  without  a 
thought  of  who  is  buried  there. 

We  went  by  rail  from  Edinburgh  to  Annan,  near 
the  celebrated  city  of  (jretna  Green,  over  the  border, 
to  see  the  largest  nursery  in  Scotland,  owned  by  Mr. 
Holms.  John  Van  Lindley  had  met  the  proprietor 
in  America,  an<l  he  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome  to  his 
home,  and  a  very  ph^sant  day  was  spent  in  nuubling 
over  his  extensive  grounds.  He  had  just  retunietl 
from  a  busin<»ss  trip  to  the  United  States,  and  could 
talk  of  home  events.  Adjoining  his  grounds  wa.s  the 
ruins  (►f  tnw  of  the  strongholds  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  a  secn^t  passage^  had  rcH^ently  been  disc'overed 
by  which  the*  garrison  could  go  down  to  the  river 
under  ground,  both  for  water  and  to  c^'ajie.  PVom 
Annan  we  crossed  the  countrv  to  the  eastern  coast 
at  Newcastle,  and  from  there  return<*ti  to  T^ondon  bv 
way  of  York,  arriving  August  24th,  1SJ>2. 

Our  work  \vas  done,  our  travels  were  ende<l:  we 
had  finished  our  program  on  time,  had  been  in  all 
the  conntri<*s  and  capitals  of  Europe,  had  seen  and 
accomplishcMl  more  than  ordinary  tourists,  had  es- 
capc<l  from  all  danger,  s(»en  and  unse<'n.  AVe  had 
met  with  but  f<*w  Irrsses  or  cross<»s,  but  our  minds  were 
growing  w<'arv  of  the   long  strain   and    tension   and 
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ncinU^I  i*c»st.  tloliii  Van  Liinllev  wanT(Hl  to  see  bis. 
wife  and  little  ones,  and  be  witb  bis  extensive  fall 
work  in  bis  nursery.  As  1  was  cut  off  from  my  trip 
to  tbe  Cas[)ian,  Persia  and  Babylon  by  tbe  ebolera, 
1  too  wa.s  readv  for  bome.  We  spent  a  few  days  in 
Ijondon  witb  our  kind  friends,  Jobn  li.  Watts  and 
family,  tben  bougbt  tickets  for  New  York  by  steamer 
*'Ktliio})ia,''  Ancbor  line,  and  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
wbere  we  went  aboard  and  started  September  Ist, 
ih92,  at  5  p.  m.  Tbe  passage  down  tbe  Clyde  amid 
tbe  long  line  of  sbip  yards  was  most  entertaining. 
Tbe  steamer  was  towe<l  by  two  powerful  tugs,  one  in 
front  and  tbe  otber  astern.  In  rounding  tbe  bends 
and  points  on  tbe  river,  it  was  amazing  to  see  tbe 
precision  witb  wbicb  the  signals  were  given,  and  the 
promptness  witb  wbicb  they  were  heeded  and  exe- 
cuted by  tbe  tugs,  each  one  pulling  to  an  opposite 
])oint  fnmi  tbe  otb(?r,  thus  swinging  tbe  great  sbip 
as  if  revolving  on  a  })ivot.  It  was  a  display  of  per- 
fcn't  marine  s(*ienc<*  and  skill.  It  was  refreshing  to 
look  into  the  bronz(^l,  but  noble,  honest  faces  of  the 
cU»ar-eyeil,  cool-headed  engineers  and  seamen,  who 
se(»med  to  impart  life  and  intcdiigence  to  the  crafts 
U'neatb  their  feet.  We  crossed  the  channel  through 
the  night,  and  ran  down  the  Irish  coast  to  Movill, 
to  take  on  jnt-^t^ngiTs  coming  u])  the  bay  from  I^on- 
fiiinderrv,  in  small  c(»asting  steamers.      At  *5  p.  m.  the 
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second  of  September,  we  sailed  out  of  the  bay  with 
over  four  hundred  passengers  headed  for  America. 
Socm  after  the  last  cape  disappeared,  a  strong  wind 
iK^an  to  blow,  and  increased  steadily  all  night.  Next 
morning  a  heavy  sea  was  ninning,  and  the  ship  rolled 
and  plunged  so  violently  that  walking  on  deck  was 
very  difficult  for  landsmen.  All  day  the  gale  in- 
creased, and  the  second  night  was  dark,  cold  and 
rainy,  so  that  few  passengers  ventured  out.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  gale  grew  worse,  and 
lK»came  a  regular  storm;  many  were  quite  seasick, 
the  worst  sickness  that  men  ever  have,  but  the  least 
dangerous.  Thiring  the  day  the  ship  made  slow 
headway  against  the  violence  of  the  stonn.  All  hope 
of  a  pleasant  voyage  was  given  up,  and  the  |mssen- 
gers  lK*gan  to  settle  down  to  the  situation,  and  to 
cast  about  f<)r  s^^ne  way  to  pass  the  time;  but  at  7 
p.  m.  all  were  suddenly  alanued  by  the  (»ngine  stop- 
ping and  the  ship  falling  hel])lessly  into  the  trough 
au<l  rolling  violently,  (treat  anxiety  s(Mze<]  the  pas- 
sengers; each  one  wanted  to  know  th(^  cause,  the  ex- 
tent (»f  the  accident,  and  the  j)ossible  danger.  Word 
s(K>n  came  that  th(»  main  shaft  of  tlie  propellor  had 
given  way,  and  it  would  take  sev(»ral  hours  to  rej)air 
it.  'FIh*  ship  was  unmanag(*ab]e,  and  In-gan  drifting 
before  the  wind.  Fhe  nn'king  and  plunging  of  the 
sea  was  so  great  that  standing  or  walking  was  very 
difficult;  signs  of  alarm  were  s(*en  on  every  face. 
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That  was  a  terrible  night  on  those  suffering 
with  seasickness,  and  one  of  anxiety  to  those  who  were 
well.  I  had  no  sickness  during  the  whole  voy- 
age and  was  able  to  be  out  all  the  time,  taking  note 
of  what  passed.  1  could  stand  at  the  stem  post  an 
hour  at  a  time  and  look  out  over  the  grandly  sublime 
and  terrible  surroundings.  When  the  ship  was 
thrown  aloft  on  the  crest  of  the  great  swells,  the 
eye  could  take  in  the  perfect  scene  for  miles  around. 
A  landsman  has  no  language  to  describe  it.  Indeed, 
it  would  require  something  beyond  words  to  convey 
an  intelligent  idea  of  such  a  spectacle,  but  this  can 
be  said — everything  on  earth  grows  small  when  com- 
pared with  a  first-class  storm  at  sea. 

At  10  a.  m.  on  the  4th,  the  glad  sound  of  the 
low  boom  of  the  engine  in  motion  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
through  the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  ship  came  around 
and  once  more  hciided  westward.  We  had  drifted 
thirty-two  miles  ea^stward,  but  were  in  the  lane  of 
tlie  steamers  on  the  (ilasgow  nmt-e.  Though  the 
storm  still  raged  and  we  were  in  a  rough  sea,  we 
were  glad  to  be  in  motion  and  feel  the  ship  under 
control.  Hut,  ala*<I  in  a  short  time  the  shaft  again 
gave  way,  an<I  a  second  time  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  tlic  waves.  To  add  to  the  gloom  and  sadnc*ss,  it 
was  s<»on  known  that  the  main  shaft  was  broken,  and 
it   would  tak<^  many   hours,  ])erhaps  days,   to  repair 
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it.  It  wad  now  impoasible  for  many  to  suppreaw  foar 
or  conceal  terror.  Pale,  dick  faces  looked  up  with 
sad,  imploring  eyes,  yet  the  lips  were  closed;  motherH 
nestled  their  little  ones;  stout-hc^art-ed  men,  who  had 
hitherto  looked  brave  and  reliant,  showed  signs  of 
nervousness  and  fear,  though  they  seldom  sp4)ke. 
The  morning  of  the  5th  came  with  the  same  dark, 
stonny  sea,  slowly  drifting  us  helplessly  away,  this 
time  out  of  the  lane,  where  we  might  not  be  found 
for  manv  davs,  if  suc(M)r  was  sent  from  either  end  of 
the  line.  During  the  afternoon  the  storm  incre«se<l, 
and  the  night  canw^  on  dark  and  terrible,  tilling  the 
bravrst  hearts  with  fear  for  the  uns<»en  horrors  that 
s(MMn(*<l  to  clost^  around  lis  with  the  darkness.  It  wafj 
impossil)l<»  to  walk  or  st^iid  up  without  holding  fast 
to  some  sup|)ort.  Ivitth*  children  couhl  not  lie  safely 
in  their  bunks  without  Innnir  held;  even  men  could 
not  lie  still  in  their  Ix^rths  in  the  l>ow  and  stern, 
where  the  tossing  was  most  s<n'ere.  The  motlu^rs, 
among  the  emigrants,  sat  down  on  the  tloor  and  held 
their  chiMrcMi  across  their  la|x<  to  i>Tevent  them  from 
IxMug  thrown  down.  There  w<'r(»  stn-t^ral  ladit^ 
alH>ard  wIm)  sudd(*nly  devcdopecl  into  gnni<K  Chris- 
tian charactei*s.  'Fhev  went  among  the  emigrants 
an«l  4'nconraged  rlu'  motlu^rs  wlu)  had  little^  ehildnMi 
to  care  for,  and  whose  strentrth  was  failing  an<l  faith 
almost  gon(».      Wh(»re  least  expeet-ed,  there  were  S4^en(*s 
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of  sul)liine  trust  and  Ciiristian  heroism,  as  well  as 
al)ject  frigiit  and  despair.  One  picture,  the  grandest 
of  them  all,  was  a  middle-aged  mother  with  four 
children.  Tiio  infant  was  i)ound  to  iier  breast  se- 
cure! v  with  a  shawl,  so  that  in  death  tl?ev  would  not 
be  parU^d.  The  two  next  older  oiu^  were  lying  on 
either  side,  with  their  heads  in  her  lap,  holding  tightly 
to  her,  and  she  to  them.  With  tears  slowly  falling, 
she  was  gazing  into  their  little,  upturned  faces,  while 
b\''  her  side  a  girl  probably  eight  or  ten  years  old 
was  clinging  to  her  arm  and  looking  at  her  mother, 
saying:  ''Mamma,  don't  cry;  you  know  the  Ijonl  will 
not  let  you  drown.  He  is  too  good  for  tliat;  you  know 
He  wcm't.  Now  <1<)  not  crv,  mamma."  There  was  a 
supernatural,  y(*s,  a  divine  light,  in  those  childish 
eyes,  and  her  fa<»e  was  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  I 
felt  in  my  heart,  and  said:  Xo  ship  will  sink  with  such 
faith  and  inmH*ence  aboard.  There  were  many  other 
touching  sc(»nc»s  among  the  seemingly  poor  and  lowly, 
giving  evidence  of  true,  Christian  faith  that  put  to 
shame  the  contemptible  cowardice  of  the  wide- 
mouthed  unUdiever  when  he  found  himself  near  to 
almost  certain  death.  Still  another  incident  will  l>e 
in  plac<\  In  a  r(M)m  amidshi|)s  was  a  lady  with  two 
bright  little  <*hildren,  four  and  six  ve«rs  old.  Thev 
had  been  t'ontined  to  the  room  and  in  the  bunk  mo»t 
of  the  rime  bv  the  .storm,  and  the  mother  had  shed 
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silent  tear8  while  watching  her  children,  who  at  last 
fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  When  they  awoke  they  looked 
up  into  the  mother's  £ace  and  began  to  sing  a  child- 
like,  cradk  song.  I  ha<l  not  slept  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  was  alive  to  all  that  was  transpiring. 
When  I  heard  the  song  of  the  children  it  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  angels  from  heaven  telling  me  that, 
all  was  well — in  spite  of  the  storm  and  the  dark  waves 
around  us  we  were  safe. 

During  all  this  time  brave  men — the  engineers 
and  assistants — were  down  in  the  hold  of  the  ship 
working  with  tireless  arms  and  sleepless  eyes  on  the. 
broken  shaft.  Steel  bolts  had  to  l)e  drilled  and  cut 
out,  great  iron  l)ars  and  plates  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  work  could  Ik*  done.  While  others  wore  suf- 
fering with  terror  or  courageously  awaiting  the  end, 
I  was,  part  of  the  time,  (juietly  but  eagerly  listening 
to  tlie  whir  of  the  drill,  the  lieavv  thud  of  the  maul 
and  the  sharp,  (juick  stroke  of  the  hanmier  on  the 
cliis<*l,  which  sounds  came  up  a  ventilating  pipe*  with 
the  distinctness  of  a  telephone.  Tn  this  way  T  knew 
the  extent  of  the  damage,  th(»  difficulty  to  overcome^ 
and  the  extrc»me  danger  we  were  in  if  the  cargo  should 
shift  its  place.  Fn  the  depressed  and  excited  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  pa.<«engers.  it  would  have  been 
disastnnis  for  them  to  have  known  what  the  f)ipe  was 
telling  me,  for  it  would  have  caused  a  panic  that 
could  not  be  c<m trolled. 
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About  8  a.  m.  on  the  6th,  I  went  on  deck  to  see 
if  there  wa«  any  i)rosp<H't  of  the  storm  abating. 
Everything  around  was  awe-inspiring,  yet  grand;  we 
were  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  waves  and  roll- 
ing so  that  the  deck  would  almost  stand  perpendicu- 
lar, and  I  »eeiue<l  to  be  hanging  against  a  wall  instead 
of  standing  on  my  feet.  Twice  it  seemed  impossible 
for  the  vessel  U>  right  itself  when  stnick  by  the  heavy 
seaB.  A  jwirt  of  the  cargo  was  pig  iron,  which  was 
put  in  the  lK)tt()iii,  tlie  bulky  part  on  it.  This  made 
the  center  of  gravity  down  near  the  keel,  so  when 
the  ves8fd  was  ciireened  and  began  to  go  down  tlie 
keel  sank  the  fastest  and  righted  the  ship  every  time, 
and  this  it  was  that  saved  us.  But  it  was  trying  on 
tlu^  ner\'es  to  stand  on  the  deck  under  such  circiun- 
stanc(*s  and  see  deiitli,  as  it  were,  at  arm's-length  and 
coining  right  in.  Heart,  nerves,  faith  and  courage 
have  txt  be  well  drilled,  c»r  nature  will  recoil  under 
such  circuiiistjanc<*s.  At  the  end  o{  two  hours  the 
wind  iK^gan  to  slacken  and  I  could  stJiud  on  deck,  and 
the  shock  of  the  wav(^  was  less  violent.  Bv  6  a.  m. 
the  woather  had  so  moderated  that  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  was  greatly  lessened,  and  the  strong  ami  active 
could  walk  alK>ut.  This  seeme<l  to  revive  the  ho|»es 
and  courage  of  all,  especially  the  wearv^  mothers, 
whose  bodily  strength  was  well  nigh  gone.  Soon 
cheerful  conversation  was  heard,  jdea^ant  greeting's 
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and  anxious  inquiries  made  far  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  ship,  and  to  still  more  revive  the  weary 
hearts  and  hands,  a  young  lady  in  the  i:fternoon  gave 
some  cheerful  music  on  the  organ,  but  when  she  arose 
from  the  stool  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship  threw  her 
down  with  such  force  that  she  was  seriously  injured. 
That  evening  the  table  wa^  set  and  several  ventured . 
out,  as  regular  meals  could  now  l>e  resume<l,  though 
the  racks  had  to  be  kept  on  the  table  t^  make  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  plates  and  cup>)  in  place,  and  with 
the  greatest  precautions  there  were  many  axnuKing 
mishaps  of  spilt  coffee,  tea,  soup,  gravy,  etc.  et(5.,  (jaiw- 
ing  much  merriment,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
surroundings. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  was  dark  and  gl(K)my. 
The  wind  freshened  for  a  few  hours  and  another 
storm  seemed  noar,  but  by  noon  thc^  ('louds  began 
to  break  away,  and  through  the  rifts  broad  streams 
of  sunlight  flashed,  lighting  up  tlie  waves  with  daz- 
zling brightness.  During  the  afternoon  the  wind 
ceased  and  th(»  sea  went  rapidly  <lown;  the  iM)iitinu(Ml 
showers  of  sunlight  were  cheering  and  reviving  to  all. 
The  next  morning  was  dark  and  rainy,  but  the  rain 
soon  ceased  and  the  sunlight  came  out,  and  then^  was 
now  a  long,  heavy  roll,  that  was  not  unpleasant  after 
so  much  violence.  The  passengers  canu*  out  on  dwk 
with  pale,  but  happy,  faces,  irlad  to  f(^l  safe  after 
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the  liciirs  (»f  peril,  iiiid  ready  for  ii  bath  of  wanii 
sunlight.  TIk*  little  ehililren  ran  about  with  totter- 
ing steps  hut  j<jyi»us  faet*s,  happy  to  W  safe  once  more, 
though  weak  fr()ni  tlie  (►rdeal  they  had  passed  tlirough. 

SeptenilKT  IHh  came  in  with  a  iK^utiful  sunrise, 
and  the  8(*4i  w^s  ahnost  ealni.  Kvervbodv  came  out 
or  was  carried  out,  t<»  eniov  the  l>eautiful  day,  and 
the  ehildren,  true  to  ehildhood  and  innocence,  filled 
the  air  with  glad  shouts,  sww^  songs  and  romping 
play.  r<»  add  to  the  general  joy,  the  captain  an- 
nounced that  the  last  bolt  was  in  place,  and  we  would 
start  in  a  few  hours.  A  glad  cheer  went  over  the 
water;  s<M>n  all  was  life  an<l  joy  where  it  had  l>een 
feiir  and  danger.  At  half  past  nine  the  engine 
throbbed  and  b<>omed,  the  signal  bell  rang,  and  again 
a  glad  shout  rang  through  the  ship  as  the  regular 
sounds  (►f  the  engine  were  heanl.  There  seemed  to 
be  another  lease  <»f  life:  the  children  ran  in  high  glee, 
slapping  their  lunids  and  shouting,  '*She's  started! 
She's  startcMl!  Hurrah  I  Hurrah!''  and  awav  and 
around  fhev  ran  U'vond  control.  In  fact,  no  one 
want<Ml  them  eontndled,  for  they  but  expressed  the 
feelings  of  all  ages.  In  a  few  hours  the  young  people 
b(^gan  prcunenading  and  the  <dder  ones  to  collect  in 
gn)U])s,  talking  in  subdue<l  tones  or  sitting  in  silence 
in  tli<»  bright  sunshine,  locking  sc^rene  and  happy. 
As  I  gjizt^l  on  the  l>eautiful  scene  which  lay  before 
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me,  I  eould  but  ask:  Who,  of  all  tho  hundreds  who 
were  rejoicing  over  their  (leliverane4?,  thought  of  the 
brave  engineers  who  had  toiled  night  and  day  through 
these  hours  of  danger,  n>])airing  v\io  broken  shaft 
with  unwearie<l  arm,  steady  hand,  sleeples^s  eye  and 
noble  souls.  Alas!  I  feart^d  but  fc^w.  Too  often 
the  self-saerifieing  toilers  are  negIeA»ted  or  forgotten 
in  this  life,  but  in  that  whi<*h  is  to  <»ome,  when  jus- 
tire  is  meteil  out  to  all,  thev  will  wear  the  laurel  <»n>wn. 

After  supper  on  the  evening  of  the  Dth,  life 
aboard  the  ship  was  d(*eply  inU^n^sting.  The  re- 
Imund  in  feeling  was  sudden  and  wond(»rful.  In  the 
dining  nnmi  snmll  grou|>s  of  six  to  ten  w(»re^  gathered 
in  (di(»erful  <y)nversation;  musir  was  luuird  overh«»ad, 
which  hcul  a  more  lofty  and  triumphant  tone  than 
In^fore;  there  was  swec*ter  melodv  in  the  rlos(^  of  each 
rounded  refrain.  The  children's  voices  were  softer 
and  their  fac(^  brighu»r  as  they  discusst^l  their  pic- 
ture lx)oks  and  toys.  Among  the  iMuigrants  there 
were  glad  voices,  glad  songs  ami  gla<l  hearts,  and 
their  children  bnnitluMl  sw<»et<*r,  higher  music*,  for 
it  came  fnmi  In^arts  acMpuiinted  with  sorrow  and  [>ain. 
To  me,  as  I  sat  silently  listening,  or  slowly  walking 
to  and  fro,  the  evidence  of  jov  for  our  delivenmce 
more  than  paid  for  all  the  anxiety  and  privation  we 
liad  endur(Nl,  for  all  hail  come  through  the  wis<»r  and 
bi'tt^T  from  the  trial  of  nerve  and  faith.     The  Ohri.**- 
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tiaii  was  stronger  than  ever  before;  the  iinl)eliever 
hung  hift  head  with  a  eonseious  shame  for  his  cow- 
anliee  in  time  of  danger,  lie  iiad  k^airned  that  death 
U>  him  was  but  a  phmging  into  darkness,  while  to 
th(»  Cliristian  it  was  parsing  from  <larkness  to  light. 

We  were  adrift,  aft^r  the  shaft  broke,  eighty- 
eight  hours,  during  whieii  time  tiie  engineers  never 
<iuit  work.  Tlie  emergency  was  so  great  and  so  many 
lives  at  stake  thev  eould  not,  nor  <lid  tliev  want  to, 
rest.  During  tlie  wearv  iiours  there  were  many 
amusin<'^  and  ludicrous  mishaps  constantly  oircurring 
that  broke  the  monotony.  Sometimes  a  boflijtful  pas- 
st»nger  who  tried  to  defy  seasickness,  the  storm,  God 
and  man,  would  lx»  sent  sprawling  on  deck  or  cabin 
floor,  or  su<Jdenly  collapse  in  his  defiance  of  death, 
and  pretic»nt  such  abject  terror  in  his  looks  that  all 
were  either  amuse^l  or  disgustwl.  There  are  few 
situations  that  will  test  Christian  faith  more  thor- 
oughly than  being  a<lrift  or  in  a  wreck  in  a  storm 
at  sea.  The  <lark  water  has  no  hornjr  for  the  Chris- 
tian; death  by  drowning  is  (piick  and  painless,  and 
to  the  ( ^hristian  it  is  but  a  passing  over  to  where  there 
is  no  sea,  no  stonn  and  no  umiv-  change,  while  the 
unbeliever  shrinks  back  from  the  durk  gulf,  for  to 
him  there  is  no  light  or  hope  beyond.  This  makes 
him  the  more  contemptible  and  pitiable  when  his  ani- 
nuil  courage  fails. 
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On  the  iiioriung  of  tlie  1 1th  a  gia<lsc)ino  cry  ran 
through  the  ship,  '*Sail,  ahol"    Sflil,  ahol"  and  sure 
enough,  not  far  away  the  steamer  '*( 'ireassia"  was 
se^n   l)earing  down   upon   us  in    niajestie   style.     It 
was  a  grand  sight  t-o  watch  it  rise  an<l  fall  on  the 
great  swells,  with  signal  flags  flying  in  answer  to  our 
eall.     Soon  a  boat  was  lowered  and  ] Milled  away  to 
the  ship,  for  both  vessels  were  now  lying  to.     All 
eyes  and  all  glasses  were  in  a<*tive  uses     The  "CMr- 
eassia"  was  mueli  surprised  to  nK»et  us  in  mid-ocean 
when  we  should  have  hec^n  in  Xew  York.     We  were 
truly  glad  that  we  were  found,  and  to  hear  from  the 
•far-off  worhl  once  more,  and  were  gr:itifie<l  to  know 
that  our  situation   antl  safetv  <m)u1<1   now   he  cabled 
to  both  worlds.      At  the  end  of  an  hour  our  Iwiat  re- 
turned, laden  with  needed  supplies,  bevf,  pork,  chei^se, 
ice,  et(*.     The  shi[>s  then  st(»ered  away,  the  ^^Circas- 
sia"  for  Glasgow  and  we  for  Xew  York,  now  1,800 
miles  distant.      \V(*  w(*re  forced  t(\  siiil  on  slow  time 
to  avoid   further  accident — ten   miles  an  hour — but 
tlu*  r(^main<ler  of  the  voyage  was  very  pleasant  and 
enjoyable;  music,  games  on  <leck,  convei*sation,  dis- 
cussion and  controversy  on  the  ]>oIitics  on  both  con- 
tinents   wjus   indulged    in.     The    weather   (vmtinued 
g<M»d,   with   thunderstorms  enough   to  give  us  some 
very  beautiful  sunsets;  w(*  also  s4iw  the  singular  phe- 
iHnnenon  <»f  lightning  strike  the  waters,  oncv  n<»t  far 
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away.  There  were  several  western  passengers  who 
were  nearly  always  out  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise 
each  morning,  and  talked  much  of  its  beauty.  We 
were  greatly  astonished  one  day  when  an  18-year- 
old  son  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  New  York 
asked  what  was  meant  by  '^Sunrise."  He  had  never 
seen  one,  so  the  next  morning  he  was  called  up  to 
witness  it.  After  looking  at  it  for  a  time  with  won- 
der and  delight,  he  innocently  asked  if  the  sun  always 
rose  that  way. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  19th  we  were  met  by 
a  pilot  boat,  which  had  been  sent  at  the  proper  time, 
as  our  whereabouts  had  been  cabled  from  Glasgow, 
and,  therefore,  they  knew  just  when  to  meet  us. 
The  morning  of  the  21st  we  sighted  Sandy  Hook, 
and  were  soon  anchored  at  quarantine.  When  the 
health  officer  (?ame  alward  he  was  surprise<l  to  tind 
every  person  sound  and  well,  as  far  as  sickness  was 
concerned,  rightly  judging  that  if  there  had  l)een 
germs  of  cholera  aboard  they  would  have  developwl 
in  twenty-*>ne  days.  On  the  22d  we  landed  once 
more  on  solid  ground,  and  almost  everyone  made 
haste  to  telt^raph  home.  Finding  that  I  was  safe 
and  sound,  1  did  not  rush  home  like  some,  but  came 
through  northern  Xew  York  and  the  fruit  region 
of  Canada,  and  thence  to  Detroit;  from  there  Uy  Rich- 
mond,  Fndiana,  attended    Tndiana  Yearly    Meeting]:, 

30 
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then  started  for  Indianapolis,  but  was  captured  by  a 
cousin  on  the  way  and  delayed  for  a  day  and  night. 
1  finally  reached  home,  in  better  health  than  w^hen 
I  left  ten  months  before,  having  traveled  32,000  miles 
by  railroad  and  steamship,  beside  much  by  carriage, 
horseback,  street  car  and  on  foot. 

At  home  I  found  another  precious  little  grand- 
daughter, a  few  weeks  old,  with  which  the  other  chil- 
dren had  arranged  a  surprise  for  grandpa;  this  was 
nicely  done,  and  all  was  joy  and  rejoicing.  Yet  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  all  reality,  but  the 
events  of  the  last  ten  months  were  real  and  not  a 
dream.  When  F  met  my  friends  at  Richmond  and 
received  their  wann  congratulations,  it  seemed  past 
belief  that  it  was  I,  instead  of  a  more  gifted  one,  who 
had  acc(miplishcd  the  wonderful  journev  under  such 
unlooked-for  conditions.  Among  my  neighbors,  with 
wliom  I  had  toiled  and  struggled  through  long  years 
of  privation  and  hardship,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  1  alone  should  be  the  favored  one  and 
able  to  succeed  in  carrying  out  early  aspirations,  and 
this,  too,  without  wealth  or  outside  influence.  Yea, 
it  was  marvelous  in  our  eyes,  and  we  simply  said,  the 
l>ord  helped. 

AVhen  a  few  weeks  later  I  returned  to  Guilford 
(V>lk'ge  to  spend  the  winter,  it  was  no  less  an  aston- 
ishment to  mv  old  childhood  associates  that  I  had 
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rc'tiimcd  aHvc  from  what  to  them  seemed  a  miracu- 
lous journey,  especiallv  thow:-  of  mv  own  age,  who 
had  remained  near  their  childhood  homes.  Oft^t 
when  addressing  lat^e  citmpanies  of  bright-faced 
eager  eliildren,  I  felt  a  strange  seusatioii  at  mr  heart 
when  I  realized  thai  they  looked  upon  nie  ae  a  won- 
dorfnl  old  man,  wliile  I  saw  myself  as  one  of  them 
wixly  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN. 

Visit  to  Yucatan  and  Southern  Mexico — Coasting 
Voyage  Around  the  (lulf — Visit  to  Chiclien-Itza 
Ruins — In  Merida  Again — Ixmal  Ruins — The 
National  Festivals — The  Homowanl  Journev. 

In  early  life  I  l>4>rn>wed  and  read  part  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  acc*ount  of  his  visit  to  the  ruins  of  South- 
ern Mexico  and  Yucatan,  an<l  afterward  when  B.  M. 
Norman  puhlislu^d  his  ''Rambles  in  Yucatan,"  in 
1S42,  1  purcliased  the  hook,  read  and  re-r(»ad  it  with 
the  deepest  int4Tcst.  Through  all  the  intervening 
y(»ars,  evervthing  touching  upon  that  wonderful  re- 
gion was  eagerlv  read  and  enjoyed;  a  desire  to  see 
for  myself  be<*ame  <mo  of  life's  ideals.  Like  nearly 
all  other  readers  of  hooks  of  travel,  1  had  taken  it 
to  be  true  without  questi<m  that  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Svria,  Oreece  and  Italv  held  the  oldest  ruins  in  the 
world,  and  in  mv  earlv  dre^ims  of  travel  placed  them 
tirst  and  those  of  Central  America  last  on  the  list. 
So  my  life  work  began  slowly  and  went  on  through 
the  weary  years  of  toil,  disa]>|K)intment  and  suffer- 
ing, a?»  heretofore  set  forth,  until  the  time  came  when 
(472) 
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opportunitv  opened  up  for  me  to  finally  realize  my 
last  fond  dream. 

Tt  s^eemed  as  though  a  special  Providence  had 
prepared  the  way  for  my  trip  to  Yucatan.  A  niece, 
Julia  1...  Ballinger,  had  been  engaged  in  establish- 
ii»g  a  Friends'  Mission  for  Girls  at  Matamoras,  Mex- 
ico. She  had  l>een  there  twelve  years,  and  had  maa- 
tcTcd  the  Spanish  language,  as  well  as  the  Mexican 
Spanish.  She  was  also  conversant  with  the  prevail- 
ing dise«s(»s  <»f  the  climate,  and  the  proper  remedies, 
so  she  could  be  interpn»ter  and  d<^K*tor.  Upon  corre- 
sponding with  her  I  f(»un<l  that  a  time  had  come  in 
her  work  when  she  could  and  would  take  a  vacation, 
and  that  she  would  he  able  to  start  on  short  notice. 

T  left  Amo,  Indiana,  the  moniing  of  December 
10th,  1805.  At  IndianajKJis  1  t<»ok  the  Big  Four 
Riiilroad  for  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  went  bv  the 

a. 

Iron  ilountijin  route  to  Little  Ilock,  Arkansas,  and 
to  Galveston,  Texas,  oij  the  gulf,  making  close  con- 
uectiiin,  but  arriving  on  time  after  traveling  forty- 
four  hours.  I  was  unu'h  disap|K»inted  to  find  the 
steamer  delavcsl  bv  a  stonn  <lown  the  coast.  When 
it  came,  in  two  <lays,  it  had  t<»  go  to  Moi^ui  City 
and  return,  causing  a  vexatious  delay  of  eight  days. 
AVhiIe>  waiting  for  the  Iwiat,  the  time  wbs  taken  uj* 
in  explrn'ing  the  island  and  learning  the  histi)rv  of 
tlie  rity,  picking  up  items  of  inten*st  along  the  d<H'k, 
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listening  to  sailors^  yams  and  witnessing  the  half- 
barbaric  celebration  of  Christmas,  which  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  northern  cities. 

On  the  morning  of  December  29th  the  steamet 
returned  and  took  a  large  amount  of  freight  for 
Brownsville,  and  one  passenger,  but  woe  to  me!  1 
was  doomed  to  another  <lelav.  We  were  scarcely  out 
to  sea  when  an  ugly  thunderstorm  came  up,  making 
it  so  dark  one  (*oukl  not  see  to  read,  and  soon  a  hur- 
ricane began  to  blow  with  a  deafening  roar  that  was 
grand  and  inspiring,  thoue^h  at  times  rather  violent. 
The  steamer  had  to  lav  to  and  double  anchor.  All 
night  the  thunder  l>oome<l,  the  cordage  about  the 
ship  hummed  like  harp  nitrings,  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  outside  the  waves  dashed  and  roared,  keep- 
ing time  unth  the  deep-toned  thunder.  I  began  to 
think  I  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jonah,  for  of 
seven  voyages  1  had  ma<le,  six  of  them  were  stormy. 
Un  tlio  .SOth  the  sun  rose  bright  and  dear  over  the 
troubled  sea,  the  wind  was  falling,  and  alniut  8  a. 
m.  we  steamed  on  again,  but  kept  under  shelter  of 
the  land  until  noon,  then  stood  off,  for  we  had  bright, 
cool  \v(»ather  overhead,  thouirh  the  sea  was  still,  chop 
an<l  rough. 

The  (iulf  of  ^[(^xieo  has  its  j)e<Miliar  eharaeter- 
istics.  rh(»re  is  not  room  to  get  u|)  wavt^  as  in  mid- 
oe«*an,  but  there  is  sjmeti  for  the  vicious  West  India 
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toruado,  which  comes  on  with  a  aharp,  shrill  scream 
like  the  scape  valve  of  a  locomotive,  whizziug  aud 
twanging  like  a  bow-string,  blowing  all  around  a  per- 
son at  once,  and  Li  as  hard  to  face  as  a  tirst-cla^ 
blizzard  on  the  groat  plains,  the  driving  rain  being 
as  blinding  as  snow. 

The  sea  still  being  quite  rough,  the  steamer  an- 
chored three  miles  off  the  bar  at  Point  Isabel,  early 
New  Year's  Day,  ISyO.  I  stepped  into  the  little  boat 
and  was  carried  ashore  with  the  mail  bags,  through 
the  chop  sea  on  the  bar,  and  landed  once  more  on 
solid  ground.  But  alas!  for  me  again;  the  morning 
train  was  gone  and  there  was  no  other  till  4  p.  m« 
A  pleasant  surprise  awaiteJ  me  in  my  use  of  the 
Quaker  language.  I  attract^nj  the  attention  of  a  sea 
captain,  who  accosted  me  at  once  in  his  mother  tongue, 
saying  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Nantucket 
trilx^.  lie  soon  called  others,  so  that  shortly  there 
gathered  about  quite  a  circle  of  descendants  from 
Xaiitucket,  Pennsvlvania  and  North  Carolina.  Many 
were  glad  to  hear  the  language  of  childhood,  apd 
all  wore  pleascnl  to  talk  over  ancestral  reminiscences, 
and  what  seemed  still  more  pleasing  and  intere^^ting 
to  them  was  the  family  genealogy  that  T  could  give 
them,  much  of  which  thev  had  not  known,  and  now 
they  could  locate  some  of  the  lost  kinsfolk.  So  pleas- 
antly did  the  time  slip  by  that  the  day  was  gone 
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ere  we  were  half  sati8fie<l  with  the  unexpected  re- 
union. Among  the  familv  names  reviewed  were 
Macy,  Kenne<ly,  Folger,  Worth,  Bunker,  Barker, 
Wheeler,  Starbuck,  Hussey,  etc.,  etc. 

Point  Isabel  is  a  small,  straggling  village,  built* 
on  a  sandy  point  almost  surroimded  by  water,  noth- 
ing within  itself,  but  historic  from  being  the  place 
where  (reneral  Taylor  started  on  his  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico. The  embankments  of  his  fortifications  still  show. 
In  its  streets,  and  on  all  the  sand  Imnks,  I  was  first 
intrcHluced  to  the  fan-leaved  cactus,  which  I  saw  in 
diflFcrent  forms  for  tw(>  thousand  miles  thereafter. 
The  railroad  across  the  neck  to  Brownsville  is  narrow 
^auge,  and  much  of  it  built  on  piling  driven  into  the 
marshland,  which  is  j>artly  covcnMl  with  water.  On 
evcrv  side  were  vast  numbers  of  watiT  fowl,  which 
would  sometimes  darken  the  sun  when  they  took  wing. 
It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  and  memories  of  local 
eveut^<  vivid.  We  passe<l  over  the  ground  where 
General  Taylor  gained  his  first  victories  in  the  cele- 
brated Mexican  war,  the  result  of  which  chang(Kl  in- 
direct Iv  th(»  destinv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Mv 
niece  met  me  at  the  station  in  Bn^wnsville.  She  had 
coTiKw^ver  fn>m  ^[atam<»ras  with  several  of  her  friends, 
wh(>,  together  with  other  citiz(Mis  of  good  old  Xan- 
tnckct,  N<>rth  Tandina,  Ohio  and  Indiana  names,  gave 
me  a  wann,  kindly  rece])tion,  with  the  hearty  hand- 
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shake  of  pioneer  days.  I  spent  the  night  in  Browns- 
ville, and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  minister  of  the 
Epis(Mj})al  clnireh,  agree<l  to  give  a  lecture  on  Pales- 
tine the  coming  Saturday  night.  The  next  morning 
we  eri>8se<l  the  river  in  a  rc^w  boat,  took  street  ear,  and 
W(ire  trotted  aerosj^  a  low,  alluvial  soil,  one  mile 
into  Matamoras. 

My  niece  and  Alis;?  Anna  Dysart,  matron 
of  the  Pre«»l)vterian  Mission,  had  arranged  for  me 
Uy  Hto])  there  while  in  the  city.  Miss  Dysart,  like 
niv  niece.  ha<l  been  instrumental  in  building  up  their 
missions,  and  knew  all  the  privations  and  disappoint- 
rnfMitii  incident  t(^  wc^rk  in  Mexico.  My  brief  so- 
jonni  under  Miss  Dysart's  care  was  very  pleasant  and 
will  long  Ix*  remembere<l.  Thnmgh  her  kindness  I 
was  intriKluccnl  t<^  manv  (»f  her  friends.  Miss  Bal- 
linger  aho  introduced  me  to  our  consul  and  many  city 
officials,  by  whose  eombinexi  kindness  1  was  dined, 
visited  and  talked  to,  to  my  utmost  capacity. 

From  Matamoras  the  prc^gram  of  our  trip  was 
to  i>e  perfectcnl.  Acconlin^ly  we  consulted  the  maps 
of  the  country,  the  possibility  of  travel,  for  be  it 
known  that  travel  in  Mexicfu  (»ther  than  by  railroad 
and  on  foot,  is  very  slc^w,  rough  and  uncertain  busi- 
ness. The  rc^ads  are  bad  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
often  i»assing  over  long  distances  without  inhabitants 
or  j)lace  of  n^t,  s<t  it  HMUiires  much  planning  and  a 
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knowledge  of  where  and  how  to  go.  It  is  imposai- 
ble  for  an  American,  especially  one  born  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  or  Lake  region,  to  know  how  <lifferent  the  world 
of  nature  an<l  humanity  is  in  Mexico  from  anything 
he  has  seen  at  home,  for  in  Mexico  many  trees,  bushes, 
plants,  vines,  grasses  an<l  flowers  are  armed,  and  there 
are  thorns  and  i)oisonous  juices  and  berries,  while 
men  are  anned  with  guns  and  knives.  Then,  too, 
animals,  reptiles  and  insects  are  vindictive  and  ag- 
gressive, so  that  it  requires  much  thought  when  you 
propose  taking  a  trip  of  a  few  thousand  miles  through 
such  a  country. 

Matamoras  being  a  tv])ical  Mexican  city  with  20,- 
000  inhabit4ints,  1  took  a  few  lessons  in  evcry-<lav 
life  while  1  stayf^l  th<T(\  I  formc<l  some  acquain- 
tance with  its  miserably  p<x)r  poo])lc,  its  <lirt,  dogs 
and  fleas,  all  mingling  in  one  common  herd.  While 
thus  cngage<l  Mr.  (jonnan,  our  (»onsul,  was  very  kind 
and  attentive  in  aiding  me.  II(\  too,  was  a  traveler, 
and  we  had  been  over  much  tht*  same  ground.  He 
was  a  fluent  talker,  a  })lausible  reas<^nor,  and  icave  me 
manv  valuable*  items  for  the  iournev  south.  I  also 
met  Dr.  McMannus,  who  could  s])eak  many  languages, 
a  traveller  an<l  not(Ml  chemist,  then  in  i^jovennncmt 
employ.  lie  wa«i  a  shrew<l  rea.'^>ner  nnd  a  judge  of 
humanity.  He,  too,  irave  me  many  v;ay  marks  and 
sugge-itive  ideas  that  wen^  valuable  further  on.      My 
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talk  at  Brownsville  had  called  up  old  luemories  in 
our  past  lives,  and  our  adventures  and  the  fountain 
of  memory  was  unsetiled,  and  we  became  kindred 
spirits. 

On  the  morning  of  January  0th,  1S9G,  we  starte<l 
on  our  long  trip.  My  niece,  Julia  Ballinger,  completed 
I  he  details  of  the  iournev  by  nianv  necessary  additions 
to  our  out  tit,  in  cases  of  emergency  or  accident.  We 
t<X)k  rail  and  ran  up  the  Rio  Grande  river  seventy- 
tive  miles,  through  a  level,  rich  country,  thinly  set- 
tled, but  capable  of  almost  limitless  production  if 
properly  cultivated,  espe<»ially  in  corn. 

Then  we  took  stiige  for  Monterey,  two  hundred 
miles  away.  The  stage  trip  proves!  to  be  full  of 
interest,  hardship  and  novelty.  The  coach  was  drawn 
by  two,  three  or  four  mules,  as  necessity  required, 
sometimes  driven  by  headlong,  wild  drivers.  The 
stages  were  clumsy,  uncomfortable  and  rickety;  the 
roads  were  very  rough  in  places,  si<leling,  nxiky,  full  of 
dtv^p  chu<*ks  and  gulli(»s.  We  traveled  day  and  night, 
on  level  ground,  at  a  fast  trot,  down  hill  at  a  break- 
neck run,  making  the  old  stagers  sway  and  l>ounce 
so  that  it  was  almost  im|>ossible  to  keep  one's  seat. 

» 

On  two  of  till*  relavs  of  twentv  miles  then*  were 
out-riders  use<l — men  mounted  on  -strong,  active  mules, 
with  twelve*  fert  of  ro])e  attaclie<l  to  their  sa<ldles  and 
to  the  end  of  rh»»  tongue  of  the  stage.      When  the 
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driver  snapped  his  long  whip  the  wheel  mnles  started, 
the  oiit-riders  api)lie<l  their  spurs,  and  we  were  off 
with  a  wild  bound. 

One  (*ool,  bright  aftemcKMi,  the  road  led  across 
a  wide,  rolling  plain,  covered  with  an  immense  growth 
of  prickly  pear,  \vith  the  fruit  nearly  ripe.  The 
out-riders  wore  broad-brimmed  hat«  and  red  blankets, 
which  fluttered  and  flashed  in  the  sunlight  as  we 
dashed  down  the  long  slopes  with  shouts  and.  yells 
that  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  mules,  for 
they  stretched  out  in  a  \(mg.  steady  run,  and  for 
the  time  seemed  unconscious  of  weariness.  Such  a 
run  of  four  to  six  miles  down  a  seemingly  boundless 
plain  is  c«lculatc<l  to  arouse*  the  s})irits  of  any  one 
fond  of  wild,  free  life.  What  mattered  it;  for  the 
time  being  we  were  thr(>\vn  in  all  dirwticms  and 
wildly  grasped  at  evcrvtliiTig  in  sight.  But  we  for- 
got it  all  and  entere<l  into  the  spirit  of  the  surround- 
ings: yet  \y\wu  it  was  all  f»ver  it  made  us  think  of 
ll(>ra<-e   (ireelv   when   old    Ilaunk    Monk    drove   him 

t 

ov(*r  the  Sierras. 

The  larger  j»ortion  of  the  staging  was  across  a 
ri<-li,  almost  unoceuj)i(nl  cai'tus  plain,  capable  of  su])- 
j)ortinga  (len<c  ])(>])ulation  if  ]>roperly  irrigated.  The 
small  villages  we  passed  were  mostlv  made  n]>  of  mis- 
enible  1nit8,  d(*stitute  of  <•omf(^rt,  where  children, 
dogs,  ]»igs,  and  donk<'ys  niingh*  on  terms  (►f  friendly 
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equality.  The  nights  were  quite  cool,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  place  where  we  could  get  warm.  Twice 
a  shovel  of  live  coals  was  dropped  on  the  dirt  floor 
over  which  we  warmed  our  feet,  while  half-dressed 
children  were  rolling  in  the  dust,  seemingly  "face  all 
over,"  as  they  heeded  not  the  cold.  One  part  of  our 
outtit  was  a  coffee  stcwer.  At  the  relays  my  niece 
would  put  -her  cotfei^  and  wat<M'  in  the  pot,  go  into 
a  hut  and  put  it  on  a  tri{)od  over  the  small  tire,  and 
while  it  came  to  a  boil  talk  to  the  wondering  women 
and  children,  who  had  never  seen  an' American  lady 
do  so  before,  and  they  seemed  to  count  it  an  event 
in  their  lives,  and  invariaibly  asked  for  the  coffee 
grounds  after  we  had  used  them,  out  of  which  they 
would  have  a  small  feast.  Everywhere  the  poor,  de- 
graded women  had  a  kind  word  for  my  niece  at 
parting.  She  talke<l  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  they  felt  in  their  hearts  that  she  had  a 
pitying  sympathy  for  them.  The  little  dirty,  black- 
eyed  children  gathered  around  and  looked  up  with 
a  momentary  flash  of  humanity  in  their  faces. 

At  Monterey  we  took  rail  for  Mexico  City,  700 
miles  further  on.  The  route  lay,  part  of  the  time, 
through  one  of  the  well-<,*ultivated  valleys,  where 
there  were  fields  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  and  thous- 
ands of  acres  being  plowed  for  corn,  but  in  most 
places  the  work  is  dr)ne  after  the  old  primitive  way 
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-7—110  iiiac'liinery,  no  labor-saving.  to<»ls  of  any  kind. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  trip,  as  it  took  me  through 
a  new  section  of  the  conntrv,  giving  me  a  still  wider 
knowledge  of  our  next  door  neighlK)rs  southward. 
The  average  American  has  an  incorrc^*t  idea  of  Mex- 
ico bei*ause  it  is  down  in  one  comer  of  the  map. 
When  seen  and  traveled  over  it  is  a  large  place,  cap- 
able of  great  advancement,  and  of  supporting  mil- 
lions of  people. 

We  arrived  in  Mexico  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
fore the  train  stopped  fiv<i  dogs  boardexl  and*  came 
into  our  car,  eagerly  hunting  for  anything  eatable. 
When  we  stepped  off  there  were  enough  dogs  in 
sight  to  be  five  each  for  all  the  other  cars,  and  beer- 
gars  more  repulsive  and  thievish  than  dogs,  thrust- 
ing themsc^lves  forward,  and  last,  but  e<|uaUv  annoy- 
ing, the  tricky,  treacherous  porters  swarm(*d  around. 
We  found  the  home  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  formerly 
lived  at  ^fat^moras,  and  was  known  to  mv  niece. 
He  and  his  familv  bade  us  welcome,  and  w^e  had  a 
pleasiiut  h<mie  during  our  stay  in  the  city.  Mexico 
is  a  wonder  within  itself,  and  becomes  more  so  when 
contrasted  with  other  cities  on  the  continent.  In 
all  its  general  outlines  it  is  distinctively  M^>orish,  and 
belongs  t(»  the  time  of  the  Moors  in  S})ain.  The 
railroads,  e^trcet  cars  and  electric  lights  are  out  of  place, 
when  compared   with   its  internal  structure  and  the 
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daily  liio  of  its  peu{)le.  Six  years  had  passed  since 
1  was  in  tlie  city.  The  changes  that  had  come  in 
that  time  were  tajigible  evidence  that  there  was  yet 
hoj)e  of  a  hett^^r  day  ior  the  Republic.  The  num- 
ber of  vehicles  had  largely  increased,  the  fine  Eng- 
lish coaches  had  doubled,  street  cars  had  trebled, 
express  wagons  had  become  a  necessity,  the  fire  de- 
partment had  been  improved,  the  soldiers  were  cleaner 
and  under  better  drill,  the  number  wearing  Ameri- 
can clothes  haxl  increased,  American  residents  had 
double<l,  foreigners  were  treated  with  more  civility, 
and  many  of  the  animosities  and  antagonisms  were 
disappearing;  yet  the  pec^uliar  type  of  humanity 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
will  continue  for  many  a  day.  We  still  noticed  fully 
twenty  different  physiognomies,  and  the  same  num- 
lx;r  of  languages  were  spoken  in  the  n.arket.  The 
gradation  is  fn)m  the  highest  type  of  pure  Castilian 
nobility  down  to  the  little,  black,  dwarfish  mountain 
Indian,  whose  humanity,  in  some  cases,  is  but  one 
remove  above  a  well-trained  shepherd  dog.  We  were 
pleased  with  one  feature  ni  city  life,  as  seen  on  the 
streets,  in  the  churches  and  l)efore  civil  law — the 
miserable  begs:ar  and  dwarf  Indian  are  accorded  equal 
rights  and  privileges  everywhere,  io  go  and  come,  to 
sef»k  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

To  a  thinking,  observing  American,  all  of  Mexico 
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is  interesting,  for  everything  is  in  contrast  to  the 
United  States.  The  daily  vocations,  and  even  the 
tools  used,  are  different  from  ours.  There  are  five 
ways  of  yoking  cattle  to  a  plow  or  cart,  and  none 
of  them  are  as  we  do  it.  Instead  of  cutting  their 
grain,,  they  pull  much  of  it  up,  root  and  all.  They 
are  still  using  the  treading  floor  and  hand  flail  in- 
stead of  steam  separators;  in  this  way  they  are  like  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Egypt.  The  primitive  plows 
used  in  the  days  of  Abraham  are  yet  !*een  in  the  val- 
leys of  Mexico.  In  the  streets  of  the  city  the  porter 
goes  pacing  by  with  great  loads  on  his  back;  the  lit- 
tle donkey  carries  the  same  shaj)ed  bundle,  has  the 
same  rambling  gait  that  his  el<ler  brother  has  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  Damascus  and  Syria. 

There  are  many  things  in  and  aroun<l  the  (uty 
such  as  churches,  crhapels,  cathetlrals,  shrines  and 
historical  places  that  are  very  entertaining,  but  none 
had  so  much  interest  for  mc  as  the  great  National 
Museum,  with  its  (Mjllection  of  relics  of  the  wonder- 
ful prehistoric!  past,  which  the  government  is  gath- 
ering from  all  parts  of  the*  Republic;  the  curiosities 
hatl  visibly  increasc^l  in  quantity  and  ([uality.  The 
great  calendar  stone  is  the  wonder  of  the  wonders; 
next  to  it  the  imago  of  Chack  Mull,  found  at  Chir 
(•hen,  in  Yucatan,  by  I>^  Plongoon,  and  <M>nfls<*at/ed 
bv  the  government;  then  comes  the  colossal  head  of 
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(li(H'ite  stoiu*,  standing  tliivt*  tci't  liiii:li,  wliicli  is  an 
object  of  stinly  to  aivha(M»lo^ist«;.  Its  liistory  and 
signitirance,  like  tlie  others,  is  vet  a  mystery.  The 
scientist  and  geiienil  reader  finds  in  Mexic<i  a  mine 
of  hidth*n  knowledge.  As  we  walked  amon^r  the 
niins  (»f  the  past,  the  desire  to  know  what  lav  heyond 
onr  rejich  was  constantiv  intensities!  hv  new  discov- 
eries  that  npsct  favorite  th<*ories. 

The  mnnlerous  and  treachennis  spirit  of  the 
Spaniard  was  imparted  to  the  cominered  Indians,  and 
the  worst  element  of  the  Indian  was  al>sorl)e<l  by 
the  Sjmnianls;  then  this  iinfortnnate  combination  fell 
nmler  the  inflnence  <>f  the  worst  characters  of  the 
Komaii  Catholic  church,  an<l  was  doubly  ]Kiisoned 
by  its  s!ij)erstitions,  and  this  p<dhite<l  mass  ventc^l  its 
vennm  on  the  <lnmb  ivlics  of  the  lost,  prehistoric  civ- 
iliziitioii,  whi(di  destniction  now  tills  the  thinking 
W(^rld  with  loathing  an<l  indignation.  Many  speci- 
mens of  architectural  lK*autv  bear  the  mark  of  the 
sledge  hammer,  wiehleil  l»y  a  bl(K)d-thirsty,  big(>te<l 
Cathrdic  |)riest,  or  by  his  onler  it  has  lK*en  shivepe<I 
by  gunpowder.  When  1  re<*all  the  history  ai  the 
Spanish  race  in  the  past,  and  see  the  fruit^^  of  its  eon- 
(piests,  it  fills  me  with  In^rror.  In  Mexico  they  con- 
<piere<l  a  superior  ra<*e  an<l  left  them  far  worse  than 
they  found  them.  Then*  wouhl  Ik:^  more  h(i]H'  for 
the  }M*o]ile  of  Mexico  to-<lay  were  they  intelligent 
31 
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atheists  instead  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  would  be  far 
better  for  the  government  if  every  Catholic  priest 
was  forever  banished;  there  would  be  more  hope  of 
building  up  free  schools  and  a  stable  government, 
and  of  arresting  and  reforming  the  terrible  state  of 
iimnorality  that  exist  everywhere,  for  it  makes 
the  heart  sick  to  know  the  amount  of  wickedness 
and  impurity  that  (ran  be  laid  at  the  (h)or  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Mexico. 

Our  next  jouniev  was  bv  wav  of  Puebla  and 
Jaiapa  to  Vera  Cruz,  through  a  l)eautiful  vallcv  and 
tolerably  well-<'ultivate<l  country.  The  piM)ple  were 
vStill  tr(*a<liiig  out  the  rye  and  barley  on  the  tread- 
ing rioor;  shcH'ks  of  rye  wciv  standing  thick  in  sonic 
ticMs,  which  was  liarvcstc<l  two  months  Ix^forc,  with 
a  month  of  dry  wcatlicr  still  ahca<l.  Flic  wlioh'  pro- 
cess of  harvesting  and  th noshing  was  just  like  1  had 
seen  in  Sjxain  and  Portugal.  We  3topi>ed  a  day  in 
Puebla,  a  beautiful  city  of  120,000  inhabitants,  with 
a  cathedral  not  surpassed  in  iH^auty  by  anything  on 
the  continent.  It  was  verv  interestin2^  to  watch  the 
effect  of  this  ini|X)sing  e<Iifico  upon  the  p(X)r,  degraded 
mountaineers  when  they  entered  the  building  for 
the  first  time.  Thc^v  came  from  huts  and  cavc^  where 
(deanliness  is  unknown,  and  where  miserv  and  want 
make  u})  their  live.s.  When  they  entered  the  splen- 
did hall  with  its  <lazzling  l)eauty,  and  heard  the  soft, 
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sweet  music  rising  and  floating  away,  th^  scene  was 
to  them  what  a  vision  or  a  visit  of  a  convoy  of  angels 
would  be  to  spiritual  Christians,  when  engaged  in 
their  solenm  worship.  So  startling  and  overwhebn- 
iug  was  the  impression  made  upon  them  that  ever 
after  they  were  the  willing  slaves  of  the  priest,  who 
had  them  under  his  care;  his  word  was  law;  to  them 
he  was  their  highest  ideal  of  God. 

Nine  miles  from  Puebla  is  the  celebrated  pyramid 
of  (.'holula,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  structure  ever 
built  by  man.  Knowing  that  there  were  doubts 
about  it  being  an  artificial  mound,  I  was  prepared 
to  look  with  an  impartial  eye,  though  rather  wish- 
ing it  to  be  artificial,  but  in  ten  minutes  after  reach- 
ing it,  the  mistake  was  apparent,  for  the  whole  out- 
lino  of  the  mound,  its  relation  to  other  natural  hills 
in  the  vicinity,  was  proof  of  its  natural  formation. 
It  is  the  last  of  a  line  of  detached  hills,  projecting 
into  the  valley  from  the  mountains  to  the  west. 
The  axis  of  the  line  comes  straight  to  Cholula,  yet 
it  is  evident  the  hill  has  been  terraced  and  adorned 
as  a  place  of  resort  by  all  the  generations  of  people 
inhabiting  the  country  for  thousands  of  years. 
Though  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  it 
a  natural  mound,  I  could  but  admire  the  tast^  and 
ideal  judgment  of  all  the  people  of  the  past  in  se- 
lei'ting  it  as  a  resort  or  place  of  worship,  for  there 
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art'  few  more  ehaTining  and  beautiful.  It  is  in  the 
midst  (►f  a  romantie  valley,  while  rising  high  above 
the  mountain  range  stands  Poiweatepetl,  eovered  with 
perpetual  snow,  whieh  criAvns  the  scene  with  a  splen- 
dor that  is  almost  intoxicating  in  it8  effect  on  any 
lover  of  the  sublime. 

In  Puebla  we  bad  an  ex^)erience  with  dishonest 
port4*rs,  who  attempte<l  to  extort  and  defraud,  but 
.lulia  wae^  e(iual  to  the  emergency.  She  bade 
me  wat<*h  the  luggage  while  she  found  a  guard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the  thievish  brutes  scat- 
ten^d  like  frightene<l  curs,  and  all  was  well.  On 
the  way  from  I^uebla  to  Jala]>a  we  passed  thousands 
of  acrc^  of  the  uiaguay,  or  century  plant,  from  which 
the  vih*  jnihpie,  the  national  drink,  is  made*.  It 
wati  in  rows  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart,  and  prCv-^ented 
a  novel  sight.  As  fcwKl,  it  is  as  worthk»ss  to  Mexico 
as  tobacco  is  to  the  State's.  This  intoxicating  drink 
is  as  iml»ruting  to  t\\v  Mexicans  a.^  tc^bacco  to  white 
people. 

.fala]ia  i>  an  <^ld  Spanish  town  built  on  tlu*  sitle 
of  a  hill  sf>  steep  that  there  are  no  publie  carriages; 
in  use,  and  but  one  street  car  line.  It  is  lo(*ated 
in  the  heart  of  the  banana  and  coffe<*  region,  where 
everything  in  sight  is  in  strong  e4»ntrast  with  the 
wi(](-  cactus  plains  passed  in  coming  to  that  point. 
Then   \v<'  wen-  first  introduced  U^  the  perpetual  green 
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of  the  sub-tropieal  growth.  The  change  was  as  sud- 
den as  it  was  delightful.  We  lookeil  with  glad  hearts 
upon  our  new  surroundings;  every  form  of  organic; 
life  had  altere<l,  and  we  seemed  to  have  entered  a 
new  world,  where  vegetable  and  animal  life  appear 
ti>  be  governed  by  new  laws,  and  where  humanity 
merely  vegetate.  The  banana  tielda  on  the  mountain 
side,  with  coffee  orchards,  form  a  beautiful  pano- 
rama. As  we  wound  in  many  a  graceful  curve  of 
wonderful  engineering  skill  over  and  among  the  ever- 
green mountains,  we  drank  in  the  glorious  scene 
until  we  began  to  feel  as  if  we  were  paid  for  the 
long  journey.  As  we  gradually  emerged  from  the 
mountain  scenery,  we  had  glimpses  of  the  lowland, 
and  were  soon  eroing  dow^n  grade  to  the  tangled  for- 
ests and  impenetrable  jungles  with  which  they  are 
covered.  In  many  places  the  growth  was  so  thick 
that  a  man  could  not  cut  his  wav  jl  hundred  feet 
an  hour,  and  nearly  all  the  plants  are  unknown  in 
the  states.  We  felt  that  the  slower  the  train  the 
better,  for  it  gave  op])ortunity  to  take  in  more  of  the 
wonders  that  were  flitting  by.  Our  car  windows 
were  all  open,  and  the  hot  sunshine  came  in  with 
astonishing  intensity,  esptH'ially  when  we  remembered 
the  zero  weather  in  the  Ohio  Vallev.  Amid  such 
surroundings  we  were  hurried  across  wide  expanses 
of  grass  land,  with  cattle  feeding  on  the  ever-green 
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pastures,  and  stretches  of  naked,  hot  sand,  stagnant 
lagoons,  until  suddenly  the  wide  gulf  district  and  the 
^*ity  of  Vera  Oniz  was  before  us ;  we  entered  and  were 
horrified.  I  would  speak  a  good  word  for  all  places 
and  people,  if  I  could  do  so  in  truth,  but  I  can  say 
nothing  in  favor  of  Vera  Cruz  as  a  city,  and  very 
little  for  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  most  loath- 
some and  disgusting  cities,  more  vile  in  filthiness  than 
the  outlet  of  the  Chicago  river,  more  dirty  than  the 
market  streets  in  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  the 
stagnant  canals  of  Hamburg,  the  Chinese  quarter  in 
San  Francisco,  or  the  fumes  of  Colter's  Hell  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Ever^^  step  wo  took  we  smelt  a  hor- 
rid stench,  every  breath  we  breathed  wc  inhaled  vile 
(Klors  into  our  hmgs,  and  at  night  when  the  muck 
was  stirred  up  wnth  long  brooms,  it  became  foul  be- 
yond l>elief,  and  to  crown  the  horrors  there  are  thous- 
ands  of  carrion  crows  or  southern  buzzards  eating 
and  fighting  in  the  streets,  sitting  on  the  gates  and 
roofs  of  houses,  in  an<l  around  the  market  house, 
awniin^  posts,  and  everywhere  there  is  room  for  their 
feet.  We  s^>on  imagined  that  the  icKx]  was  impreg- 
natcMl.  Foreigners  try  to  overcome  it  with  strong 
y)erfnmes,  but  in  yain;  it  |>ersistently  asserts  itself. 
ALL,  ALLTS  VILE. 

On  the  20th  of  January  we  V>oarde(l  a  Mexican 
coasting  steamer,   loaded    to  its   utmost   capacity   in 
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tonnage  and  bulk,  with  a  miscellaneoiis  cargo  suited 
to  the  wants  of  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  around  the 
gulf.     Its  final  destination  was  Progreso,  the  main 
shipping  port  of  Yucatan,  and  we  thought  it  a  rare 
opportunity  to  see  the  coast  and  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, as  we  could  not  go  by  a  direct  sea  voyage  from 
port  to  port  by  the  regular  lines.     After  we  left 
Vera  Cruz  we  sailed  down  the  coast  southward,  and 
the  first  important  point  of  any  interest  was  Coatr 
2acoalcos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  nortli  end  of  the  Tehuantepeo  railroad. 
Wo  arrived  that  night  and  made  fast  to  the  dock, 
and  for  a  time  all  was  still,  but  when  morning  came 
we  v/erv  in  the  midst  of  tropical  »plendor.     There 
were  grove*  of  stately  palm  and  mahogany  in  sight, 
with  endless  variety  of  new  and  unknown  treos,  bushes, 
vines  and  flowers.    The  grass  grew  to  the  water's  edge; 
pendant  vines  hung  from  the  trees  iind  waved  in  the 
breeze:  many  new  and  beautiful  binls  sang  in  the  for- 
est; r(K*(>anuti^,  half  grown,  were  seen  in  greiit  clus- 
txjrs;  tin*  date  palm  was  full  (►f  growing  fruit,  and 
many  varieties  nf  nuts,  fruits  and  berries  were  seen 
on  ev(*rv  sitle.      It  was  a  marvelous  contrast  to  anv- 
thing  ever  seen  in  the  Stat^-s,  especially  in  tlie  lake 
region,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  an   intelligent  de- 
scription for  lack  of  a  common  standar<l  of  compari- 
wm.      Evf*rvtliing  is  new,  and  at  fiivt  we  felt  ])ewild- 
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ored  with  the  strange  surroundings.  Wo  knew  it  wtxs 
the  season  of  mid-winter,  yet  we  were  standing  amidst 
mid-summer  life. 

The  steamer  had  much  freight  to  lan<l,  and  all 
day  the  derrick  was  kept  busy  hoisting  this  to  the 
wharf.  It  was  aft^^rwanKs  carried  off  int^)  an  en- 
closed lot  a|id  pile<l  up  close  to  a  train  of  cars  wait- 
ing to  rei*eive  it.  There  were  no  tnicks,  drays  or 
carts  of  anv  kin<l;  all  was  carried  on  the  hacks  of 
men  or  roller  1  on  the  ground.  They  seemed  bent  on 
making  .nstead  of  saving  work.  It  was  an  inttjr- 
esting  day  t^>  us,  for  both  m(»n  and  nature  were  en- 
vironed, develoj)e(l  antl  a<*tuated  by  impidses  that 
were  entirelv  new  to  us.  It  was  nur  first  lesson  in 
sul^-tropical  life,  ami  tirmly  fast(Mied  itself  on  the 
memorv.  When  nt^arlv  suutlown  the  shii)  steame<l 
southward  up  the  riv(»r  to  a  binding  thirty-six  miles 
inland.  'Fhe  trij>  was  v(tv  \\\h\  tlu*  air  was  soft,  cool 
ami  r(»fn\sliing;  the  mooidight  gave  a  charming  out- 
line u>  things  on  shore,  whib^  strange  sounds  w(»re 
iieard  in  th(»  dark  fon^ts.  Small  tires  \vere  blazing 
runir  the  native  huts  on  -ihore  to  frigliten  away  nox- 
iour^  iu«^ects  jind  rej>tiles;  u<nv  constellations  had  come 
int^o  vi<'W  in  tin*  south(M'n  heavens,  which  enhanc^ed 
tb»'  night  •^•en<'.  Sometime^  after  midnight  the  ship 
landed,  and  soon  all  grew  still  an<l  we  t(M>  lay  <lown 
to  rest  and  <lreaiii  of  wonderful  things.      In  the  morn- 
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iiig  tlicre  Wius  n  graml  st^reiiade  of  coi'k  crowing, 
turkey  gohhliiig,  dogs  harking,  <lonk<*vs  braying,  jmr- 
rots  si^rcaniing,  and  as  tlii»  morning  advanrod  the 
whole  forest  was  voeal  with  the  singing  of  binls,  and 
to  me  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  gh)rions  day.  The 
shi])  was  elose  in  shore,  the  river  was  narrow  and 
deep,  and  all  the  surroundings  were  more  lK*autiful 
and  inspiring  than  at  (*oatz<HM>aleos.  Soon  after 
sunrise  camM's  began  coming  down  the  river.  They 
were  some  forty  feet  long  and  made  of  a  single  tree; 
all  were  loaded  with  manv  varieties  of  v(»getal)les  and 
fruits.  There  w(»re  large  numbers  of  all  kinds  of 
domestic  fowls,  with  a  vast  amount  of  eggs  in  small 
wicker  baskets,  palm  branches  thirty  feet  long  for 
thatching  houses,  and  rolls  of  a  leaf  Gx.S  feet,  which 
S4»em(Ml  very  valuable,  bedsides  other  things  new  and- 
unknown.  Soon  the  l<M-al  market  of  the  town  was 
a  busy,  noisy  plac<»,  where  human  nature  and  sel- 
tishn(»ss  wen*  as  conspicuous  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
worM.  Across  th(»  river  were  grand  fcjrests,  beneath 
the  <lark  shade  of  which  were  manv  conical,  thatched 
huti^,  in  whi<*li  t\w  natives  were  lazily  smoking  th(»ir 
pipes  an<l  spen<Iing  their  aimh»ss,  ind<dent  lives. 

So(ni  after  ihmui  tlu*  signal  was  given  to  cast  loose, 
and  we  steanu^d  off  down  tlu*  river,  making  rapid 
headway,  and  wen*  t»re  long  at  the  ciwist  again.  The 
down    trip    was   mon*    than    ordinarily    entertaining. 
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With  the  field  glass  we  could  look  off  into  the  deep 
forests,  into  the  fniit  orchards  and  gardens,  off  among 
the  palm  groves,  out  cm  the  low,  green  pastures,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  fat  cattle  and  hundreds  of 
poor  horses  grazing.  We  could  also  look  over  the 
marshlands  and  see  immense  flocks  of  large,  white 
cranes  slowly  floating  about,  and  other  water  fowl 
in  abundance.  Every"  turn  in  the  river  presented 
some  new  object  of  interest  or  new  scene  of  beauty. 
Above,  below"  and  all  around  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing charming  to  the  eve  and  impres^^ive  to  the  mem- 
ory. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
vast  pile  of  freight  left  the  day  before  had  been  lifted 
again  and  ])acked  in  the  cars,  thus  doubling  the  amount 
of  labor  it  would  have  taken  under  proper  manage- 
ment. We  took  on  more  freight,  an!  just  at  night- 
fall we  *iteamed  out  to  sea  and  turned  eastward.  The 
night  was  at  first  calm  and  clear.  The  outline  of  the 
shore  fonned  the  horizon  (^u  one  side,  and  the  (piiet, 
silent  s(^  on  the  other.     It  was  a  luxnrv  to  sit  in  the 

t 

s(»]cnin  stillness  and  breathe  the  soft,  ]Mire  sea  air,  but 
in  the  night  a  stiff  bre(*ze  come  on,  and  by  morning 
w('  had  a  nnigh,  chop  sea,  that  took  the  romance  out 
of  the  surroundings.  AVe  anchored  off  the  port  of 
Frontera,  and  await(*<l  tlu^  coming  cmt  of  the  mail 
lK>at,  the  sea  being  tof»  r(»ugh  U*  enter  the  harbor. 
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After  waiting  several  hours  it  came,  but  there  waa 
much  difficulty  in  making  it  fast  to  the  steamer.  It 
rose  and  fell  six  to  eight  feet,  and  passengers,  mail 
bags  and  luggage  had  to  be  transferred  when  the  decks 
were  even.  There  was  danger,  excitement  and  merri- 
ment connected  with  the  work,  but  after  many  slips, 
bumj>s,  thumps  and  tumbles,  the  transfers  were  safely 
made,  and  the  boat  cast  loose,  and  while  bounding 
away  like  a  c<»rk,  we  again  put  out  to  sea. 

The  next  important  place  was  Carmen,  on  Car- 
men Island,  in  the  lagoon.  It  is  one  of  the  centers 
of  the  k>gwoo<l  and  mahogany  business;  there  were 
many  ships  in  ])ort  loading  for  New  York  and  Eu- 
rope. The  amount  of  logwood  shipped,  and  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  it,  was  (juite  a  surprise  to  me.  Every 
part  of  a  tree,  even  stumps,  roots  and  small  branches, 
SLTV  saved.  All  the  bark  and  sap  woo<l  is  shaved  off, 
and  the  whole  is  cut  into  short  sticks  like  ordinary 
cord  wood  is  prepared  for  market,  and  bought  and  sold 
by  the  ynmnd.  An  active  man  will  prepare  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  [)ounds  per  day,  and  true 
te  their  shiftless  wav,  all  is  done  bv  hand  instead  of 
trucks  and  wheelbarrows.  The  dealers  say  it  is  now 
used  very  extensively  for  coloring  wine  and  other 
drinks.  The  mahogany  is  cut  in  logs  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  long,  lined  up  and  straightened  for  close 
packing  in  ships,  and  rafted  down  the  rivers  and  la- 
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goons  to  the  coast,  an<l  there  hoist<3(l  aboard  ships 
with  derrieks,  quite  an  exeiting  an<l  (bngeroiis  busi- 
iiertfl. 

We  went  asliore  at  Carmen,  and  visited  the  beau- 
tiful Plaza,  witli  its  fountains  and  flowers,  one  of  the 
public  schools,  and  one  of  the  splendid  private  homes, 
with  its  inner  court  of  rare  fruits  and  flowers.  Julia 
Ballinger's  gixnl  Sj)anish  created  quit^  a  sensation 
in  the  school.  Teachers  and  students  gathered  aroun<l 
with  eager  looks  and  questions,  to  which  she  could 
readily  reply,  and  they  in  tuni  were  willing  U}  an- 
swer (juestions  relative  to  their  school  system,  their 
class  books,  the  school  applian(*es  and  their  thoughts 
(*oncerning  j)ractical  education.  WhiU*  listening  to 
their  talk  we  perceiv(*d  the  primitive  ideas,  which, 
with  their  meager  sclux^l  furnitun\  left  us  no  longer 
in  wonder  as  to  wliv  th(»v  wen*  so  far  iMdiind  in 
general  intelligence.  The  influence  of  the  priest- 
hoo<l  was  dwarflng  and  blighting  soul  uid  miinl.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  we  witlnlrew,  for  we  saw  the  whole* 
school  was  conq)let<dy  disorganized  and  had  gath- 
ered around  the  wonderful  American  ladv.  One  t)f 
the  teacluM's  could  sj)eak  some  Knglish,  and  he  ami 
I  did  ijuite  an  amount  of  talking  while  Miss  Ballinger 
was  inten^sting  the  s<*1hm>1.  I^iiter  <>n  in  the  day  four 
bright  boys  rduu"  to  the  st<^am(»r  to  bid  us  good-bye, 
and  ask  more  ^pic-^tions  al>out  --ome  points  which  were 
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making  a  disni^ion  in  the  school.     They  finally  left 
us  in  high  glee,  starting  off  on  a  run. 

At  Carmen  we  met  the  Maya  people,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  c»Mest  race  in  the  world,  and  speaking  the 
oldest  language.  One  of  the  physical  charaeteristics 
came  at  once  into  view.  They  are  plantigrade,  and 
have  pindiensile  toes;  the  great  toe  of  the  body  stands 
off  an  inch  from  the  others;  with  it  they  can  gra^p 
a  rope,  the  lind»  of  a  tree,  or  any  small  objwt  that 
thev  can  with  the  hand.  This  makes  them  lirst-class 
sailors  and  lM>atmen.  Thev  are  whollv  distinct  from 
aH  other  races  and  triln^s  of  })eople\  Their  cleanly 
habits  were  so  marke(|  that  we  nc^ticed  it  at  first  con- 
tact, and  we  soon  rei'ognizeil  and  reverenced  many 
lingering  characteristiirs  of  their  lost  civilization.  •  We 
b(H'ame  attached  to  them  througli  svmj)athy  for  a 
ruined  and  c<«i(iuered  ra<*e,  who  wen*  once  the  rulers 
of  all  that  land. 

The  natural  scimktv  around  Carmen  has  nmch 
of  the  marv(dous  and  beautiful  in  it  to  people  from 
our  lake  region.  Tlie  luxuriant  sulntropical  growth 
comes  down  to  the  water  line  in  forests  of  magnifi- 
cent palms,  or  jungles  of  vines  ami  flowers,  impene- 
trable by  men  or  large  animals.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  aflame  with  flowers  of  vellow  and  crimson  with 

• 

ripening     berries.      F^verywhere    is    the    everlasting 
green  of  ])(r|>etual  spring  time,  whore  frost  is  un- 
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known.  The  song  birds  were  new,  as  were  the  mul- 
titude of  bugd,  worms  and  insects.  Some  of  them 
were  bright  and  pretty,  others  loatlisome  to  behold, 
yet  all  diligent  to  fiU  their  brief  mission  in  life,  while 
everywhere,  unchanging  and  singing  the  same  low 
tune,  the  mosquito  makes  himself  known. 

From  the  lagoon  we  sailed  for  Campeche,  tak- 
ing all  night  to  make  the  run.  We  came  in  sight  of 
land  early  in  the  morning,  but  on  account  of  low 
tide,  the  steamer  anchored  three  miles  from  shore. 
We  were  tired  of  coasting  and  sick  of  the  dirty  cook- 
ing, tobacco  smoke  and  general  slovenliness  aboard 
the  steamer,  so  we  took  a  small  sail  boat  and  came 
to  land  after  a  rough  sail  amon^  the  breakers  and 
hot  sunshine.  We  thought  of  stopping  in  the  city 
a  few  days,  but  we  learned  that  the  railroad  train 
toward  Merida  would  leave  at  3  p.  m.,  and  as  it  did 
not  run  every  day,  we  decided  to  go  on  at  once 
and  trust  to  seeing  the  city  at  another  time.  We 
took  lunch  and  a  walk  through  the  streets,  and  then 
to  the  railroad  station,  and  at  6  p.  m.  reached  the 
end  of  the  track  where  there  was  a  gap  of  thirty- 
nine  miles,  which  had  to  Ix^  made  in  a  volon,  or  two- 
wheeled  cart.  When  we  tirst  saw  that  style  of  ve- 
hicle, we  had  to  acknowledge  there  was  something 
new  under  the  sun.  It  was  a  combination  of  dray 
and  ox  cart,  log  wagon  and  mud  wagon,  such  as  were 
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used  sixty  yeans  ago  in  the  northwest.  Hideously 
ugly,  uneoiuforrabh',  unwieldy  an<l  repulsive,  it  was 
drawn  by  three  nudes,  one  ht^tween  the  shafts  and 
one  on  each  side.  There  was  no  espeeial  plaee  to 
get  in  or  out;  to  do  either  was  like  (diiubing  a  rail- 
road fence.  The  trip  had  to  l>e  made  in  the  night 
to  reaeh  the  train  on  the  other  end  of  the  n^ad  next 
in( »rnin^.  so  we  mounted  a  eart,  rea<ly  for  an  experi- 
enee.  The  driver  provi^l  to  l>e  unskillful  an<l  head- 
long in  his  driving,  an<l  we  had  to  sit  iu  a  half  re- 
clining position  or  lie  down.  We  started  on  a  lively 
trot  over  a  very  nM?ky,  broken  n>ad,  the  eart  sway- 
ing si<leways,  endways  and  all  other  ways,  bounding 
in  the  air  and  dropping  into  tdiueks.  At  midnight 
we  stop|>ed  to  fee<l  the  mules  and  take  luneh  where 
there  were  many  other  carts,  then  on  again  just  l)e- 
hin<l  the  mail  (*art,  but  in  less  than  two  miles  one 
wheel  cam(»  otf  our  cart  aiul  tlown  we  went  with  a 
bang.  The  mules  took  fright  and  were  soon  beyond 
control,  but  the  driver  and  attendant  of  the  mail  cart 
sprang  out  and  caught  the  outer  nmles,  and  by  vig- 
orous jerking  anil  rough  yanking,  finally  brought 
them  to  a  halt.  They  were  detacht^l  and  tied  up, 
the  wheel  found,  and  l)v  all  hands  lifted,  replac*e<l  and 
s(M*ured  and  W(»  resumed  the  monotonous  tDt  and  jolt- 
ing over  the  stones,  none  the  worse  for  the  adven- 
ture, but  with  one  mon>  experienct*. 
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Though  rougli  and  nru'Oiiifortable,  the  cart  trav- 
eling was  not  wholly  without  interest.  The  bright 
moonlight  enabled  us  to  see  the  villages  and  towns 
on  tlie  way,  and  gave  shadowy  sublimity  to  the  stately 
palm  groves  through  which  we  paaseil.  Tlie  dense 
tangles  of  bushes,  vinc^  and  ereey)er8  had  a  softer, 
sweeter  sheen  than  und(*r  the  glare  of  the  noonday 
sun,  and  now^  we  remember  that  night's  experience 
with  much  more  kindly  feeling  than  when  w-e  arrived 
at  the  railroad  station  at  daylight  next  morning,  tired, 
stiff  and  sore,  ready  to  think  hard  thoughts  and  say 
hard  words  about  that  night's  journey.  Once  al)oard 
the  cars  in  a  reclining  chair,  we  were  s(M)n  asleep 
and  knew  little  more  (►f  the  outer  world  until  arouse<l 

at  Merida  at    10  a.  m.  Januarv  2r>th,    IStM),  thirtv- 

•  ». 

eight  days  out  from  Amo,  Indiana;  and  .*5,0()0  miles 
or  more  travel. 

To  l>e  in  Yucatan,  as  herct-ofore  expressed,  the 
land  of  wonderful  niins,  was  one  of  the  ideals  of  earlv 
life.  It  was  associated  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria, 
(ire(M*e,  Italy,  Ireland,  Sw(*ilen  and  the  I>an<l  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  in  all  my  dreams  of  future  achieve- 
ment, all  of  which  I  ha<l  seen,  and  now  in  my  old 
age  my  last  fond  d(»sire  was  gratified:  its  realization 
filled  me  with  emotion  words  cannot  ex])ress.  Of 
conrs(\  I  saw  things  through  a  rose-colonel  light  and 
a  charmed    medium.      What  to  others    would    have 
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been  of  small  account,  to  my  aroiise^l  imagination 
might  have  had  exaggerated  interest,  were  it  not  that 
the  long,  devious  journey  made  in  getting  there  had 
toned  ilown  my  enthusiasm,  I  think,  to  a  tolerably 
reas<mable  jKiint.  At  all  events,  I  was  glad  I  was 
there  at  last,  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  it. 

Alerida  is  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  the  clean- 
est in  all  Mexico  or  Central  America,  with  less  ap- 
l>earance  of  poverty,  suffering  and  want,  fewer  beg- 
gars, less  drunkenness,  less  idleness  and  loafing 
around  public  places,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  our 
own  cities  of  the  same  size.  1'he  streets  are  unpaved, 
but  are  mostly  on  s<>li<l  ruck,  but  like  those  of  all  Mex- 
ican  cities,  are  narrow,  with  very  narrow  sidewalks. 
Sometimes  a  sud<len  rainfall  turns  the  limestone  dust 
into  regular  brick  mortar,  which  for  a  few  hours 
splatters  and  smears  things  terribly,  but  as  a  general 
thing  the  streets  are  cl(»an. 

The  inhabitants  are  the  greatest  ol)jects  of  in- 
terest to  be  found  in  the  citv.  Four-tifths  of  them 
are  ])ure  blood  Maya.s,  and  si>eak  the  Maya  language, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  Azte<\  Toltec,  and  in  fac.t 
all  languages.  For  aught  we  know,  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam  and  Seth.  They  are  very  cleanly 
in  their  habits  and  dress.  Nearly  all  wear  lij^cht  gar- 
ments; the  men  liglit  ])ant8,  with  shirt  on  outside, 
confined  by  the  nn-olver,  knife  and  belt;  all  go  l)aro- 
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footed  or  have  sandals.  The  women  wear  a  flow- 
ing underskirt,  with  the  chemise  on  the  outside  liang- 
ing  to  the  knees,  many  of  them  tastefuly  ornamented 
aroimd  the  neck  and  wrists,  with  lace  around  the 
skirt;  the  girls  dress  as  the  women.  The  garments 
of  both  sexes  are  very  appropriate  for  the  climate 
and  business  of  the  people.  They  are  clean  all  over, 
even  to  their  feet,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  d\ut 
of  tlie  streets  and  highways.  Many  of  the  high- 
toned  ladies  wear  slippers  when  walking  out,  though 
they  go  l)apefooteil  at  home.  The  ladies  have  a 
charming  appearance  as  they  ])ass  in  the  bright  sun- 
light with  flowing  garments,  every  adjunct  of  which 
is  so  extremclv  neat.  Tn  the  morning,  when  thous- 
ands of  women  are  in  the  great  market  house,  the 
scene  is  wonderful.  The  women  do  all  the  market- 
ing, and  the  huge,  open  she<l  is  a  sea  of  white  gar- 
ments, rc^d dish-brown  faces  and  coal  black  hair,  while 
the  soft  hum  of  voices  makeft  it  a  scene  to  be  re- 
membered. Three-fifths  of  Yucatan  is  almost  a  level 
plain,  very  rocky,  underlaid  with  a  coralline  lime- 
stone formation,  but  with  little  tilt  in  the  bedrock  of 
the  whole  ar(»a.  The  highest  ]>oint  is  only  seventy- 
fiv(»  fc^t  above  sea  level,  the  average  al>out  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  what  is  more  singular,  there  are  no  rivers 
(»r  running  streams.  The  water  supply  is  in  large, 
funnel-shaped  sink  holes,  where  the  water  stands  at 
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sea  level.  All  villager  have  uiie  or  more  wells  dug 
iij  the  soli<l  roek;  they  are  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
ocean.  This  well  is  to  the  women  and  children  what 
the  saloon  is  to  the  men — tlie  place  of  general  meet- 
ing, where  all  the  news  and  gossip  is  dis<tussed.  They 
are  generally  in  a  shady  place;  around  thc«e  fountains 
of  water  the  natives  congregate  in  the  cool  of  the 
(lav.  Thev  seem  to  live  a  dreamv,  contented  life, 
with  but  little  aspiration,  and  we  soon  learned  to  look 
with  kindlv  interest  into  their  clean,  broad  faces  as 
they  turned  them  toward  uts  According  to  Ameri- 
can ideas  thev  are  not  l)eautiful,  but  thev  are  a  lov- 
able  race:  their  quiet  civility  is  c»s|)ecially  charming, 
when  compared  with  the  Aztei»s  in  the  C-ity  of  Mexico. 
The  Spaniard  did  not  impress  as  much  of  his  Moor- 
ish <*haracter  on  the  Mavas  as  on  other  tril)es,  and 
they  have  many  distinctive,  reileeming  traits,  which 
have  come  down  from  their  ancient,  grand  civilization. 
The  natives  ppcmdly  sav,  *'\Ve  were  conquered  by  the 
S})aniard,  but  we  never  amalgamated  with  our  con- 
(jueivirs,  as  others  did,''  and  to-<lay  the  viler  elements 
of  society  are  of  the  mixed  races.  The  more  we  mingle 
with  the  Mayas,  the  more  convinced  we  were  that 
they  are  the  parent  race  of  ( 'entral  America  and  Yu- 
catan— the  cradle  of  American  civilization,  if  not  of 
the  world.  There  is  more  evi<lence  that  the  Egyp- 
tian was  (•(►picMl  from  the  Mava  than  the  Mava  from 
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the  Egyptian,  and  just  now  there  is  no  place  better 
suited  to  furnish  material  for  plausible  theories  of 
the  origin  of  civilization  than  Yucatan. 

Merida  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  and 
the  great  pyramid  furnished  a  large  amount  of  build- 
ing material.  The  conquerors  erected  a  strong  fort 
on  the  ruins,  enclosing  a  church  and  other  buildings 
now  falling  into  decay.  The  limestone  is  still  abun- 
dant, notwithstanding  the  vast  cjuantity  used  in  the 
immense  ruins.  I  he  city  of  Merida  is  built  of  this 
rough  stone;  the  houst»s  are  plastered  in  the  inner 
courts  and  chambers,  concreted  and  painted  white 
on  the  outside.  At  noonday  the  retlcH'tion  from  the 
whitctl  walls  is  almost  blinding  to  the  f<^reigner,  but 
at  nigiit,  IxMK^ath  the  brilliant  electric  light,  the  ef- 
fect is  magical  and  flif  (»v(»iiings  on  the  great  plaza 
art'  most  enjoyabh'. 

We  had  lett(^rs  of  intnxhiction  to  our  consul, 
Robert  Oliver,  and  bv  him  were  introduced  to  ex 
consul  Dr.  PMward  VV.  Thompson,  who  is  making 
a  life  work  of  studying  th(^  ruins  of  Vucat^m  and 
adjoining  states,  (•ollecting  relics  of  th<*  pn^iistoric 
ages,  and  taking  (rasts  and  impressions  of  the  picture 
writing  and  other  hieroglyphics,  of  which  he  is  mak- 
ing a  grand  success.  To  have  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing with  him  and  seeing  his  san<'tum,  his  nnar- 
vi^loiis  curios,  such  as  paintings,  photographs  and  ol>- 
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jecte  of  «K»ientifie  interest,  was  aloiie  worth  a  trip 
from  Indiana  to  Merida.  His  enlarged  photographs 
sliow  the  ruins  with  ahnost  the  same  clearness  as  if 
standing  in  the  sunlight  l>efore  the  originals.  He 
did  most  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  exhibit  of  the 
ruins  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  He  has  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  only  historj'  of  the  Maya  race  that 
has  esca}>ed  the  destniction  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  many  passages  in  the 
hook. 

We  spent  a  week  at  Merida  studying  the  }>e<>ple. 
My  niece  gave  a  great  deal  of  lier  time  to  the 
language,  the  pronunciation,  intonation,  etc.,  for 
though  the  Spanish  was  the  public  and  state  language, 
the  natives  s]X>ke  the  Maya  am<^mg  themselves.  Our 
housekeeping  was  an  interesting  feature  of  our 
stay.  Julia  j)urchase<l  an  outfit,  inchuling  an  al- 
cohol stove,  for  $3.i>2.  The  alcoh(>]  for  a  day's  cook- 
ing cost  five  cents.  Our  utensils  could  all  be  put 
into  a  three-gallon  bucket  or  market  basket.  We 
rente<l  a  room  in  the  middle  of  a  large  building  where 
the  heat  did  not  ))enetrate.  Tt  was  24x80,  and 
twenty-five  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling;  it  was  lighted 
by  a  skylight.  We  bought  bread  from  the  baker, 
coffee  ready  ground  from  the  mill,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  small  heads  of  cabbage,  turnips,  eggs  and 
fruit  in   the  market.     We  brought  with   us  canned 
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butter,  meat,  milk  and  honey.  The  rent  of  the  room 
was  sixty  cents  a  day,  while  our  food  cost  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-two  cents  per  day.  The  most  enjoy- 
able part  was  watching  the  cooking  on  the  minia- 
ture stove  with  its  tiny,  blue  blaze.  When  one  came 
out  of  the  dust  and  heat  of  a  long  walk,  this  house- 
keeping was  as  delightful  as  camping  in  the  moun- 
tains or  the  plains  of  the  far  north.  We  gathered 
all  the  information  we  could  about  the  towns  and 
villages  we  proposed  to  visit,  besi<les  taking  note  of 
the  habits  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  city  market 
from  distant  places.  Sometimes  we  picked  up  items 
of  gossip  that  were  of  value  to  us  in  other  places. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  18J)<),  we  >tarte<l,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Edward  Thompson,  for  Tzmal,  th« 
end  of  the  railroad,  on  the  tri[)  to  ( 'hiclien-Itza  niins, 
one  of  our  objw^tive  |K)ints.  To  get  there  we  must 
travel  120  miles,  though  as  the  crow  flies  it  was  only 
100  mil(»s  away.  We  left  most  of  our  luggage  in 
the  city,  the  doctor  having  made  ample  provision 
by  the  way  and  at  his  splendid  mansi(m  at  the  niins, 
which  are  l<K*atie<l  on  his  72,000  acres,  pundiascd  from 
an  old  Spanish  family.  The  d<H*tor  had  given  us 
due  notice  that  there  would  be  no  soft  places  on  the 
trip,  that  then*  would  bo  rough  carting,  rough  fare, 
heat  and  hard  climbing  all  along  the  way,  but  the 
object   in  view   would  n^pay  all   the  privation.      The 
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railroad  travel  was  tx)  be  done  by  day,  but  much  of 
the  carting  by  night,  to  avoid  the  heat  and  dust. 
Traveling  by  night  is  a  national  custom,  and  it  is 
often  done  from  choice.  In  all  our  night  travel 
we  met  or  passed  more  people  than  by  day.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  taken  to  market  during  the  night, 
the  street  cars  in  Merida  run  until  after  midnight  all 
the  time,  and  in  hot  weather  all  night.  Men  and 
mules  seem  made  for  night  travel  in  Yucatan,  as  the 
Arab  of  the  desert. 

We  were  now  down  to  really  solid  work,  and 
started  out  with  minds,  eyes  and  ears  on  the  alert 
for  all  that  passed  before  us.  By  this  time  Miss 
Ballinger  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  eager  antici- 
pation of  the  things  which  we  were  to  view  in  the 
wonder  land.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  we  ran 
into  a  region  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sisal 
plant,  from  which  is  manufactured  our  light-colored 
ropes  and  binder  twine  of  the  farmer.  There  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  that  singular  plant.  In 
leaf  it  resembles  the  century  plant,  but  grows  up  like 
a  cabbage  stalk  or  dwarf  palm,  with  lanceolate  leaves 
four  to  six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp,  thorny 
spike.  The  sisal  farms  have  a  very  forbidding  look, 
wholly  different  from  anything  in  the  States  or  any- 
where else.  To  strangers  it  looks  like  desolation  and 
stanatiou,  but  we  soon  learned  to  regard  it  with  in- 
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terest,  for  along  the  railroad,  opposite  the  large  farms, 
are  platforms  piled  up  with  bales  of  sisal  fibre  like 
cotton  bales.  Tram  cars  drawn  bv  nmles  run  back 
and  forth  from  the  factories  in  the  middle  of  the  farm. 

A  fanii  which  works  two  hundred  hands  will 
yield  two  thousand  <lollars  net  profit  per  month  all 
the  year.  The  value  of  a  farm  is  not  estimated  bv 
the  number  of  acres  of  land,  but  bv  the  number 
of  men  employed.  Where  ten  men  do  the  work,  the 
plantation  is  worth  $10,000,  and  so  on;  one  that  re- 
(juires  one  hundre<l  men  is  valued  at  $100,000,  with- 
out regard  to  the  (juantity  of  land  owned.  The  es- 
timate is  made  as  to  the  (piantity  under  actual  pro- 
ductive cultivation:  one  man  represents^  $1,000  of  in- 
vested ca[>ital. 

The  harvestiufr  of  sisal  is  continnous  from  day 
to  day.  When  the  l(ni^,  slim  leaves  bepn  to  droop 
and  st^iTid  at  ri^lit  an^lo  to  the  trunk,  they  are  cut 
off  with  a  knife  nineli  like  an  Indian  corn  knife, 
bound  in  bnndl(»s,  and  carried  to  the  factorv  on  the 
bjM-ks  nf  men  and  donkevs;  soin(*tinies  eart<  arc  used 
for  lon^  distances.  The  leaves  are  rnn  l)etwe(*n 
luavy  iron  rollers  tn  xpieeze  nut  the  acrid  juice,  then 
it  «:nes  tliron^li  a  mill  similar  to  a  thresher,  which 
clean>  the  Inn^r,  white  tibre.  which  is  balc^d  like  cot- 
ton and  shipped  to  all  manufacturinp;  countries,  ami 
it    will  soon   supercede    hemp   in   the    market   of  the 
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world.  About  the  time  we  had  become  interested  in 
the  sifial  farming,  we  ran  into  a  corn  belt,  where 
corn  wa«  the  standard  production.  Here  again  all 
waij  new,  and  in  contradiction  to  former  ideas  or 
belief.  It  is  not  planted  in  rows,  is  not  cultivated, 
but  is  planted  on  ground  so  stony  that  it  looks  im- 
possible for  it  to  grow.  In  fact,  everything  is  so 
contradictory  that  we  hardly  knew  what  to  think 
about  it.  A  body  of  thick  forest  land  is  "slashed" 
down  when  in  full  leaf;  in  a  month  or  two  it  becomes 
dry  and  is  burned  off,  making  a  large  lire  and  burn- 
ing even  the  stumps.  The  loose  stones  are  partly 
calcined  and  the  first  shower  of  rain  leaves  them 
white  ai?  snow.  The  lime  disengaged  with  the  ashes 
of  the  burning  furnishes  abumlant  plant  food.  The 
corn  planter,  arme<l  with  an  iron-j)ointe<l  staff,  goes 
forth  and  thrusts  his  iron  spike  into  the  ground 
wherever  he  can  find  a  place  or  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  among  the  loose  stones,  and  into  the  hole  he  drops 
four  grains,  pressing  them  down  with  his  feet,  and 
the  work  is  done  until  gathering  time.  As  there  is 
no  need  of  cultivation,  rows  or  regularity  is  not  a  ne- 

cessitv.     The  first  and  second  vears  there  is  a  vield 

•  I.'  «■ 

of  thirty  to  thirty -six  bushels  per  acre;  the  third  year 
a  few  weeds  and  bushes  appear,  and  the  ^'^eld  is 
tw(*ntv-five  bushels;  the  fourth  vear  the  bushes  are 
thick  and  strong,  and  twenty    bushels  is  the  yield. 
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After  that  thej  are  suffered  to  grow  into  a  forest,  and 
then  "slashed"  again,  and  so  it  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries,  and  so  it  will  be  while  present  eivilization 
continues.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cribbing  the 
corn;  it  ripens  at  the  beginning  o"^  tlie  dry  season, 
,  and  will  keep  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  crib.  If 
it  falls  down  on  the  drv,  naked  stones  it  does  no  in- 
jury,  so  the  natives  get  their  staff  of  life  with  little  ef- 
fort and  naturally  grow  indolent. 

Although  we  delighted  in  watching  the  affairs 
of  rural  life  by  the  wayside,  other  things  thickened 
around  us  and  attracted  our  attention.  Off  in  the 
fieldv<*  and  looming  up  out  of  the  langled  forests,  great 
pyramids  were  M^m  standing  alone  or  in  groups.  In 
the  stone  walls  that  enclosed  th<*  tields  and  village 
gardens,  in  the  liousoi  of  the  towns,  we  saw  fragments 
of  (*arved  stont^,  broken  columns  and  ornamented 
j)illars,  parts  of  mutilated  statues  and  other  remains 
of  ruincMl  buildings,  all  of  which  told  us  we  wc.re 
among  the  s<'en<\s  of  prehistoric  lif<*.  In  one  place 
we  passe<l  a  group  of  seven  monnds  from  tw(mty  to 
thirty  feet  high:  then  a  mile  away  the  glass  n^vealed 
a  pyramid  in  the  midst  of  another  group.  A  l)reak 
in  the  forest  showe<l  other  still  farther  awav  on  the 
other  side.  SouH'timcs  the  road  was  «*ut  tlirongh  a 
moun<l,  showing  the  peculiar  construction  and  dura* 
bility.     The    thornv  juTigle  and  ♦^^anglfMl  forest    waa 
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filled  with  trees,  vines,  flowers  and  berries  in  every 
glade  and  cove,  while  rare  birds,  with  beautiful  plum- 
age and  songs,  were  everywhere  seen  and  heard,  and 
all  were  new  to  us. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  familiar  with  the  road  and 
the  surroundings,  and  in  a  few  brief  words  could  give 
a  whole  volume  of  information,  in  well-chosen  con- 
trasts with  countries  and  things  we  had  both  seen, 
for  he,  t<x>,  Imd  been  a  traveler,  with  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  and  a  retentive  memory  and  fluent  tongue, 
with  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Spanish  and  other  civ- 
ilized languages,  as  well  as  of  the  Maya,  spoken  by 
the  free  tril)es  of  the  interior.     Before  reaching  Iza- 
mal,  sixty-two  miles  from  Merida,  1  learned  the  signs 
that  indicated  the  neighborhood  of  great  ruins;  all 
the  loose  stones  of  a  certain  size  and  shape  were  picked 
up  in  field  an<l  forest,  sometimes  for  miles  around. 
It  was  5  p.  m.  when  we  lande<^l  at  Izamal,  the  end  of 
the  rail,  too  late  to  make  any  tour  of  the  neighl)oring 
ruins,  so  we  took  an  early  supper  and  were  ushered  into 
a  long,  narrow  room,  thirty  feet  from  pave<l  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  which  consisted  of  joists  of  large,  peeled  poles 
covered  with  a  net  work  of  small  branches,  which  in 
turn  was  covc^red  by  a  concrete  roof  nearly  a  foot 
thick  tliat  was  proof  against  rain  and  h(*at,  an<l  as 
time  went  on   it  became  hard   ha  .stone  and   had   a 
metallic   ring  when   struck   with  a   hammer.     Ilam- 
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iiioeks  were  swung  acroes  the  room  too  high  for  fleas 
to  jump  or  for  the  dog^  to  rear  up  and  smell  our 
faces.  Into  these*  we  elimlKMl  and  wrapper!  in  our 
blankets,  slept  until  tlie  eloc'k  in  the*  old  cathedral 
struck  four,  when  we  aro«e  and  had  early  coffee  and 
were  out  by  daylight.  Ihr,  Thomi)son  went  to  look 
for  a  cart^  Julia  and  I  t<»  explore  the  surround- 
ings, going  first  to  a  very  large,  fortified  ca- 
the<lral  Imilt  by  the  Spaniards  with  material  from 
the  ruins  in  and  near  the  town.  It  is  a  verv  mas- 
sive  building,  surrounded  with  str<  ng  walls  and  en- 
filading tow(*rs,  which  could  have  st<H»d  (piite  a  siege 
against  the  guns  of  that  period.  It  is  now  falling 
into  decay,  only  a  small  p<»rtioii  being  used  for  ser- 
vice. The  l(K»kont  from  the  battlements  showed  the 
town  and  its  vicinitv.  Fnnn  there  wo  walked  across 
the  town  some  distance  to  the  gre^it  mound  nf  Izamal, 
which  rises  up  from  the  plain  in  proi>ortion  and  aj>- 
proaching  in  size  that  of  Cholula.  It  is  moun<l- 
shaped,  with  a  projection  from  the  center  extending; 
westward.  The  bo<ly  of  the  mound  is  solid  coiH'reto, 
cased  with  hewn  st<»ne.  Die  extension  is  not  s(»  liiLrb, 
and  is  an  imm<'nse  pile  of  bowldi^rs  laid  solidly  t<»- 
gether  with  m(>rtar  or  c(*nient,  and  about  (ughty 
fe(*t  high.  The  asi-ent  is  by  rougli  stone  steps  at  the 
west  end  <>f  the  pr(>jection,  and  very  mncli  broken. 
We    wjilked   jtlong   tlie   cent<'r   to    the   main     mound. 
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which  we  asciended  by  steps,  not  so  badly  broken,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  On  top  wo  found  a  level 
area,  paved  with  large,  well-dressed  Hag  stones,  with 
grooves  running  across  as  if  to  convey  water.  The 
rough  climbing  and  singular  construction  of  the  ruin 
took  our  attention  so  completely  that  we  forgot  to 
look  around  until  we  stoml  ui>on  the  summit.  Then 
wo  became  oblivious  as  to  how  or  bv  whom  it  was 
built,  for  the  scene  was  so  grand  that  we  lacked  words 
to  describe  our  emotions  and  for  a  time  stood  in 
solemn  silence.  We  looked  off  in  every  direction 
over  a  boundless  exjmnse  of  living  green,  like  an 
ocean  suddenly  hushe<l  to  silence  and  rest.  It  is  truly 
one  of  the  world's  beautiful  pictures.  Scattered 
over  all  were  little  white  villages  as  on  a  map,  but 
four-fifths  was  an  mil>roken  fori^st,  sav*e  where  green 
mounds  of  trec^  nwe  up  as  islands  out  of  the  water, 
marking  the  sight  of  other  ruins  hidden  away  in  the 
great  forest  fnmi  the  outside  world,  possibly  all  as 
large  as  the  one  on  which  we  sto<><l,  which  covered 
three  or  four  acres,  while  many  seen  on  the  hori- 
zon's utmost  verge  ^eme<l  even  in  the  distance  higher 
and  more  vast  in  extent.  We  gaze<l  long,  with  eager 
eyes  and  active  nuMuory  U|Hm  the  <Iazzling  scene, 
bathe<l  in  the  sunlight  of  the  early  morning,  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking,  then  with  glad  hearts  de- 
scended and  ma<le  [)re|)aration  to  meet  the  ordeal  of 
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the  cart  ride  of  fortv-five  miles  tliat  was  allotted  for 
that  (lay's  work. 

At  9  a.  m.  we  mounted  the  rough  cart  and 
ruml)k*d  off  over  the  uneven  road,  going  southeast, 
and  everv  mile  the  road  seemed  to  <]rrow  worse  and 
the  heat  and  dust  greater,  but  fortunately  the  wind 
was  in  our  fae^s,  so  we  escaped  most  of  the  blind- 
ing dust.  The  timber  grew  taller  and  thicker,  the 
large,  funnel-shape<l  sink  holes  l)e<»ame  fre<]uent,  and 
manv  held  water;  the  countrv  was  more  undulat- 
ing.  Immense  lizanls  were  seen  running  across  the 
road  or  looked  at  the  procession  from  the  jungle  with 
brilliant  eyes,  while  new  trees,  flowers  and  birds 
continued  to  comc^  into  view.  -At  no(ni  we  reache<l 
the  r(»lay  and  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch.  The  <loc- 
tor  stretched  a  hammo<*k  for  ine,  while  Julia 
pre[>ared  hot  coffee,  and  in  five  niinnt(s  T  was 
asleep  like  a  tired  child  and  had  a  good  rest.  After 
lunch  we  rumbled  on  tlirough  an  ever-changing  suc- 
cession of  contrasting  contradictions.  \t  5  p.  m. 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  cart  line,  worn  and  sore. 
AVe  spent  the  night  in  the  native  village  in  ham- 
m<K*ks,  and  slept  soundly  till  early  morning,  when 
the  dcK'tor  was  astir  so  as  to  have  an  earlv  start. 
He  had  horses  prepannl  for  the  trip,  with  two  native 
fcKitmen  and  a  f)ack  horse.  Ey  5  a.  m.  we  were  in 
the  saddle  and  moving  out  in  single  file  along  a  nar- 
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row,  pack-liorse  trail,  through  J^ep  woods,  the  doc- 
tor iu  front,  then  Julia,  then  1  came  with  the 
footman  ais  re«r  guard.  The  trail  was  winding 
and  rough,  over  ridges,  loose  bowlders  and  tangled 
thickets,  and  alongside  a  few  corn  fields.  For  sev- 
eral hours  it  was  a  delightfully  roniiuitic  ride.  We 
were  in  touch  with  nature  in  a  multitude  of  new 
forms,  and  we  realized  more  and  more  that  we  were 
beyond  the  frost  line  amid  perpetual  green.  At  one 
place,  swaying  in  the  wind  from  the  tree  tops,  \vere 
nests  of  the  tree  ant,  shaped  like  a  large  hornet's 
nest,  with  the  big  end  downward,  while  close  beside 
the  path  were  many  giant  sisal  stalks,  one  sixty  feet 
high  supposed  to  be  fifty  or  more  years  old.  On  the 
side  of  trees  were  wasps'  nests,  shaped  like  birds  with 
one  wing  extended  and  wing  feathers  so  perfectly 
imitated  that  at  first  we  thought  they  were  birds  as 
big  as  crows.  All  along  the  path  and  in  the  woods 
are  holes  in  the  rock  and  openings  into  caves  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  while  occasionally  we  would  come 
unexpec't-edly  on  sc^me  relic  or  reminder  of  prehis- 
toric life,  where  all  was  now  silent  and  desolate. 

T<»ward  noon  we  stopped  at  a  Maya  hut  for  lunch 
and  to  rest.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  and 
by  a  dee]:)-water  hole.  While  looking  at  the  hut  and 
its  lonelv  situation  we  were  startled  and  amazed  to 
see  a  Mava  woman  sit  down  by  the  aide  of  the  door 
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and  begin  to  spin  thread  just  as  they  did  in  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  She  had  a  wooden  spindle 
about  nine  inches  long,  which  she  stood  in  a  small 
earthen  cup;  then  she  drew  a  thread  of  cotton  tibre 
out  about  a  yard.  She  held  it  to  the  spindle  and 
twirled  it  with  the  lingers  of  her  right  hand  very 
rapidly.  When  the  thread  was  twisted  the  spindle 
was  reversed  and  the  thread  wound  on  it.  This  con- 
tinued twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  when  the  spin- 
dle waa  full,  as  in  spinning  on  a  big  wheel  in  the 
old  days.  The  woman  then  stood  the  spindle  be- 
tween her  toes  and  reeled  the  thread  into  a  skein  on 
her  hand,  running  the  surplus  twist  back  and  cor- 
recting all  blemishes  and  defcvts.  T\\v  thread  was 
as  perfect  as  the  best  machine  thread  of  the  commerce 
of  to-day.  She  coul<l  easily  have  spun  six  cuts  |H*r 
(lav,  a.s  our  mothers  uscmI  to  <M)unt.  To  tind  this  lost 
art  in  a  Alava  hut  in  the  forests  of  Yucatan  was  more 
than  we,  (^r  even  \h\  Thompson,  cx[)ected.  I  had 
to  think  more  than  once  and  handle  the  yarn  with 
mv  own  hands  before  it  was  s(^t  as  a  fact  oi  real  life. 
TIh^  doctor  had  tin*  woman  spin  another  broach,  and 
then  })urchiLS<^d  the  whole  outfit  for  his  museum  at 
Chicago.  As  th(^  woman  sat  spinning  in  that  door 
way,  she  l<K>ke<l  as  though  she  might  have  bet^n  the 
model  from  wliieli  the  paintings  in  Egypt  were  taken 
four   thousand   years   ago,   and    she   was   the   j)orfect 
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living  picture  of  Alaya  women  painted  seven  to  ten 
tlioii:5and  years  ago  in  the  inner  chambers  of  Yuca- 
tan and  CamjKH'he  ruins.  We  resumed  our  journey 
with  new  thoughts  and  strange  emotions,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  we  had  seen  a  vision  of  the  buried  past 
and  our  miixls  were  being  prepared  for  revolutions 
in  thought,  which  were  near  at  hand.  The  after- 
noon was  oppressively  wann,  and  1  became  quite 
tired,  but  held  out  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  trip. 
Then  1  <lismounteil,  turned  my  horse  loose  to  keep 
his  place  in  line,  and  being  in  my  native  element 
on  f<K)t,  I  walked  on  with  little  inconvenience.  The 
doctor  and  »Iulia  protested  against  leaving  me 
behind,  but  seeing  1  moved  all  right,  they  rode  on. 
In  ten  minutes  I  came  in  full  view  of  the  castle 
pyramid  of  ( ^hichen-I  tza  ruins,  one  of  the  grandest 
of  all.  The  sight  of  it  t(H)k  the  weariness  out  of 
mv  limbs,  filleil  mv  head  and  heart  with  new  life, 
and  in  due  time  1  reached  the  Hacienda.  Though 
1  had  been  tired,  hot  and  hungry,  I  was  far  from 
l)eing  spent,  and  a  good  hot  supper  and  native  coffee 
set  me  all  right,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  even- 
ing ami<l  fine  surnmndings. 

In  the  c(Kd  of  the  morning  we  started  out  with 
Dr.  Thompson  in  the  lead.  In  passing  over  a  rough 
ridge  we  could  hear  the  picks  of  eight  men  under- 
ground,  excavating  sand   that   was   very   white   and 
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chalky,  but  of  great  value  in  plastering.  The  first 
ruin  visited  was  a  long,  massive  building,  tolerably 
well  preserved.  Its  many  low,  dark  chambers  were 
(hovered  with  hieroglyphics,  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  House  of  Dark  Writing;  it  is  massive  and  gloomy, 
though  of  great  int^erest.  The  next  was  the  House 
of  the  Nuns;  in  1842  Norman  called  this  the  House 
of  Cacique.  It  is  a  huge  building  of  peculiar  form, 
and  clalM>rate  in  its  arrangeuiont  of  chaml)ers.  On 
rh<*  out8i<lo  it  is  onuinicnte<l  in  a  marvelous  man- 
ner. The  angles  have  l)een  tastefully  carved  and 
adonu^l  with  stone  hooks  and  rings;  raised  Viuv^  of 
drapery  run  around  the  sides;  over  the  doors  are  beau- 
tiful female  timires,  surrounded  bv  a  varietv  of  tinolv- 
i'x<M'utcd  bordei-s,  (Mi(»ircled  with  wreaths.  Some  of 
tii(^  ti»cur<»s  have  head  dress<\«  of  feathers  and  tassels. 
Many  of  the  facades  are  highly  de<'orated  with  square 
hlorks  of  stone,  apparently  cut  with  the  most  per- 
f«M't  instrument.  Other  ornaments  are  attached  to 
the  wall  by  a  shaft.  The  l)ody  of  the  buildinp:  is 
made  of  solid  concrete,  cased  with  finely-hewn  slabs 
of  limestone,  some  of  them  highly  carved.  Tbeir 
outer  (»asing  adheres  to  the  concrete  as  finnly  a.s  if 
thev  were  one  and  the  same  mass;  the  concrete  seems 
to  bt'  imperishable. 

livery  part  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  build- 
inu  is  differcTit  from  anything  of  the  kind  seen  else- 
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where.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  cornice  and 
exquisite  molding  is  original,  and  belongs  exclusively 
to  Yucatan.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  we  tind  more 
perfect  architecture  or  more  refined  ideals.  In  say- 
ing this  for  the  House  of  Nuns,  I  say  it  for  all  others. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  flight  of  small,  stone  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  top,  forty  feet  from  the  pavement.  The 
area  of  the  summit  platform  is  an  oblong  square,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long;  in  the  center  is  a 
range  of  chambers  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  space. 
They  are  twenty-five  feet  high.  These  rooms  are 
cased  with  carved  stones  and  plastered  inside  with 
a  very  fine,  white  plaster,  covered  with  paintings, 
symbolic  and  hieroglyphic  writing.  Though  many 
of  the  rooms  are  now  much  broken,  yet  the  fragments 
give  evidence  of  their  marvelous  beauty  when  they 
were  perfect. 

Near  the  eastern  front  of  the  main  building  are 
two  small,  single-room  buildings,  both  elaborately 
ornamented  with  original  designs  of  people,  birds, 
wreaths  and  flowers,  evervwhere  interlined  with  hie- 
roglyphics.  In  front  of  these  buildings  are  pillars, 
while  all  around  for  many  rods  are  heaps  of  hewn 
and  broken  stones,  sculptured  work,  such  as  carved 
images  in  sitting  posture,  others  broken  and  fallen. 
In  fact,  the  whole  forest  is  full  of  wreckage  of  once 
beautiful  buildings;  we  cannot  turn  over  a  slabstone 
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but  fresh  beauties  meet  our  eves.  No  one  can  walk 
among  «?ucli  scenes  without  learning  new  lessons  of 
humanitv. 

We  next  passed  a  large  ruin  with  a  central  dome 
rising  high  above  a  mass  of  broken  walls  and  crum- 
bling chambers  that  once  must  have  l)een  a  marvel 
of  architectural  beautv  and  originality.  Further  on 
toward  the  north  we  pass(»d  a  verv  large,  dee])- water 
hole,  which  had  been  the  great  central  fountain  for 
the  water  supply  of  untold  thousands;  it  stood  at  sea 
level,  and  was  inexhaustible.  We  next  approached 
the  castle  pyramid,  the  central  figure  of  Chichen- 
Itza,  but   we  ])ostponed  climbing  until  the  morrow. 

We  cr(»ss(^l  the  great  terrace,  covering  an  area 
of  five  to  seven  acres,  in  circular  form  and  one  thous- 
and feet  in  <liameter,  to  the  t(*m])le  or  Teimis  0)urt, 
a  great  ruin  two  stories  high,  and  with  connecting 
walls  four  InindnMl  feet  long  with  <louble  rows  of 
chambers.  We  now  went  north  into  the  forest  to 
see  a  rec(*nt  jHscovctv.  At  first  it  stNMned  a  shapeless 
mass,  but  many  l<>ng,  hewn  stoiH*s.  with  unusually 
e'laborat<'  carving,  iudicatf^d  it  was  a  place  of  inter- 
(»<=;t.  i^y  running  a  tunnel  into  the  mass,  strange 
things  were  found.  First  a  stone  mortar  thirty  inches 
d(*<'p,  tw<^nty-four  across,  with  a  close-fitting,  carved 
stone  rover  six  inches  thick,  in  a  perfect  state  of  ))res- 
ervati<^n.      It  had   been  filh^l   with  something  which 
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the  shrewd  tinder  did  not  sec  tit  to  make  public.     In 

a  vast  nuinl)er  of  cone-shaped ,  dressed  stones 

eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  ta[>ering 
to  a  iK>int,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  were  found 
standing  on  end,  packed  closely  and  covered  with  a 
mass  of  concrete;  al>ove  this  had  been  a  circle  of 
chambers.  What  this  stone  safe,  as  we  may  call  it, 
contained,  and  whv  those  conical  stones  should  be 
so  securely  hid<len  away,  are  mysteries  we  cannot 
know  until  further  discoveries  are  made. 

From  this  strange  spot  we  went  far  into  the 
dark  forest  to  a  secret  fountain,  where  living  human 
otTerings  were  made  to  the  rain  god  in  cases  of  extreme 
drought.  It  was  a  deep,  dark,  water-hole,  completely 
hidden  by  the  rocks  and  forest.  There  were  heav^. 
stone  chambers  near  the  [)<x)l,  where  the  devotees  pre- 
pare<l  for  the  last  act.  When  a  sacritice  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  a  number  of  priests  offered  them- 
selves, then  an  equal  number  of  virgins  also  volun- 
teered. On  the  solemn  day,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  priests  would  take  the  virgins  in  their  arms 
and  throw  thenkselves  into  the  dark  pool,  and  so  go 
down  to  death;  the  fall  was  nearly  sixty  feet  and  the 
water  very  deep.  In  this  day  of  achievement,  a  div- 
ing bell  may  some  time  make  stiirtling  revelations  from 
that  i)ool.  My  nie<*e,  Miss  Ballinger,  and  I  were  two 
out  of  three  of  the  only  white  j)eople  who  have  seen 
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that  dismal  spot  in  more  than  fifty  years,  if  not  for  a 
much  greater  period,  and  we  could  not  find  it  again 
without  much  himting,  nor  would  we  under  any  cir- 
cumstances abuse  the  confidence  imposed  in  us.  By 
a  break  in  the  dense  forest  we  saw  looming  up  the 
castle  pyramid,  and  were  safe  again.  We  returned 
to  the  mansion  by  another  route  than  the  one  by 
which  we  went.  Our  hearts  were  overflowing  with 
silent  wonder  and  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  for  per- 
mitting us  to  see  these  things.  The  amount  of  walk- 
ing, climbing  and  creeping  we  had  done  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  been  exhausting,  but 
we  still  felt  brave,  thoug!.  .omewhat  weary.  A  good 
hot  dinner  soon  restoitJ  our  strength  and  courage. 

We  lay  down  for  a  time  to  rest  the  body  and 
arrange  the  world  of  new  thoughts,  impressions  and 
revojutionarv  ideas  that  were  erowding  our  minds. 
We  began  to  realize  of  how  little  hnnianitv  knows 
of  what  won(l(*rfnl  things  are  in  the  wc^rkl.  In  the 
(MK»1  (jf  the  ev(-ning  Mi.**>  Julia  and  1  went  out 
t(»  the  House*  of  the  Nuns  again  and  examined  its 
chanilKTs  an<l  (xterior  (►nee  more,  and  we  again 
walked  over  and  ain<»ng  the  brc^ken  and  scattered 
reniaiiiN  of  the  tnniier  t<>\ver  and  teiiiph*.  Later  on 
we  ciiniljed  the  st(*ps  to  thc^  highest  point  of  the 
eenlral  chaniher^  to  see  the  sun  g<>  down.  It  was 
a  grand  scene:   we  sH*nie(]  to  >t^nid  on  an   island  in 
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the  midst  of  a  green,  silent  sea,  which  had  no  limit 
but  the  horizon.  As  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  sank 
into  that  sea,  a  solemn  stillness  fell  over  the  wide 
expanse,  the  noise  of  the  day  ceased  and  the  hum 
of  the  night  had  not  begun — it  was  a  stillness  that 
entered  the  soul  and  gave  it  rest.  As  darkness  gath- 
ered around  we  descended  and  returned  to  the  man- 
sion, thinking  of  the  past  and  of  the  millions  who 
had  borne  their  brief  burden  of  life  and  departed, 
leaving  these  stupendous  wrecks  to  tell  their  story. 

After  supper  we  spent  some  hours  in  listening 
to  the  doctor's  account  of  his  nine  years'  residence 
in  the  country  and  his  many,  long  journeys  through- 
out Yucatan  and  other  Mexican  states,  Guatemala 
and  Central  America  in  search  of  new  ruins,  exam- 
ining and  photographing  those*  already  known;  of 
his  adventures,  dangers,  trials  and  c»scapes,  his  bat- 
tles with  tigers,  serpents,  savage  despi^adoes  and  ho«»- 
tile  natives,  his  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst 
on  his  journeys  through  trackless  forests  and  tangled 
jungles,  being  lost  among  the  lagoons  and  swamps, 
l>arely  os(»aping  with  his  life,  etc.  Listening  to  and 
discussing  these  adventures  made  us  unconscious  of 
time,  and  hours  would  pas?*  unheeded,  until  Julia, 
who  was  alwav^  in  the  chair,  would  declare  the  me<*t- 
ing  adjourned. 

On  the  second  morning  we  starteil  early  while 
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it  was  cool,  directing  our  steps  toward  the  Castle 
pyramid,  intending  to  ascend  on  the  we««t  side  while 
shaded  from  the  hot  smi.  On  the  wav  the  doctor 
turned  aside  to  sliow  us  a  life-sized  figure  of  a  tiger, 
cut  in  the  surface  of  the  solid  nx*k.  From  the  chisel- 
ing, it  had  heen  done  a  long  time,  and  probably 
marked  the  spot  where  the  animal  had  been  killed 
in  a  tierce  battle.  Castle  pyramid  stands  on  a  terrace 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  As  heretofore  stateil,  it 
is  the  grand,  central  tigure  of  the  group,  and  is  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  great  circle,  one  thous- 
and feet  in  diameter.  It  is  built  of  concrete,  cased 
on  the  outside  with  large,  hewn  stones,  and  stands 
with  the  cardinal  jH)int  at  a  variation  of  twelve  de- 
grees (^ast  of  our  present  meridian.  It  measures  tive 
hundred!  and  tiftv  tWt  at  it.s  base.  On  the  east  and 
north  side  are  tiights  of  narrow  st^Hie  steps;  on  the 
southw(V!t  th(\v  are  broken  up  l>v  gradations  of  about 
four  f(*et,  thcMi  rrc^^h*  about  thrcM*  feet.  The  steps 
on  the  south  and  west  are  much  l)roken,  making  rough 
climbing.  On  tlie  south  an<l  west  front  have  been 
manv  small  chamlMMs,  acci^ssible  bv  the  irradations 
ill  the  steps. 

Tin*  pyramid  terminates  in  a  rt*ctangular  area 
in  tlu»  center  of  whi<-h  is  a  chaml)enMl  edifice  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  twenty  high  an<l  fortv 
wide.      Around  tin*  structun*  was  a  l)road,  level,  proni- 
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onade,  paved  with  solid  stone,  still  in  a  good  state  of 
prej^ervation.  Dt^wn  each  angle  of  the  pyramid  an 
immense  stone  scTpent  has  l>et*n  constructed  true  to 
life,  with  its  tm\  ou  the  summit  and  its  head  rest- 
ing on  a  scpiare  block  of  stone,  with  wide-open  mouth 
and  protruding  tongiu%  and  double  rows  of  teeth. 
Sei'tions  of  these  huge  ser|>ents  have  fallen  out  and 
lay  at  the  base,  but  enough  remains  in  place  to  show 
the  symmetry  and  j>erfection  of  the  work.  Each  side 
of  the  four  flights  of  steps,  raised  four  feet  high,  are 
ser|)ents  with  open  mouths,  as  at  the  angles,  seem- 
ingly to  pn)tect  the  ascent.  Some  of  these  are  still 
in  place,  some  have  fallen,  and  one  is  gone.  The 
chamln^rs  in  the  crowning  building  are  wonders  that 
baffle  all  (efforts  to  det»cril)e.  Thev  are  finished  in 
white  stiu'co,  in  a  stylo  not  equalled  in  delicacy  by 
similar  work  found  in  any  other  countrv,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  stucco  is  covered  with  l)eautiful  pic- 
tures, finished  with  a  ta.ste  and  lefinement  not 
(Mjual(*<l  by  the  best  modern  art.  These  ancient  paint- 
ers s«Mn  to  huve  had  four  additional  yrimary  colon? 
to  those  known  to  us,  or  else  they  had  greater  skill 
in  blending  than  we.  Though  exe(Mite<l  thousands 
of  years  ago,  when  carefully  cleane<l  they  are  to  all 
ai)i)earanc(»  as  bright  as  when  new.  The  ornamen- 
t^ition  (m  the  outer  walls  is  fine;  over  and  around 
a  door  on  the  east  there  is  trace  of  marvelously  del- 
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icate  sculpturing  to  have  been  done  in  rough  limestone^ 
I'he  nortii  end  was  the  front,  if  we  judge  by  the  beauty 
and  amount  of  the  decorations.     Around  and  over  the 
doorways  is  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  it  is  on  this 
side  that  there  is  a  receding  portico,  supported  by 
massive  stone  pillars  about  four  feet  square  and  eight 
high.     The  inner  surface  of  the  portico  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  and  so  are 
the  pillars,  excepting  on  one  side.     There  a  skilled 
hand  has  cut  the  figures  of  two  men  with  long  beards, 
wearing  the  costume  of  the  ancient,  Syrian  Hittites. 
There  are  no  other  figures  in  North  or  South  America 
of  ancient  date,  with  long  beards  and  11  ittite  dress. 
Who  were  thet^e  U^arded  iiien^    From  whence^    When 
and    for   what   purpose*   did    they    come    to  Chichen- 
Itza^      Wc  kncjw  not;  hut  thi^i  we  do  know,  that  the 
Hittite  empire  was  in  its  }>riiiie  when  Kgypt  was  young 
in    vears.      Hctc    wr   \im\   hu   item   for   memorv   that 
was  rcvohitionarv  in  spite  i*i  (Mirselves. 

Fortunately.  Dr.  riionipson  has  succeeded  in 
co|)yin<:  the  uuK<t  important  |)art  of  the  hieroglyphics 
and  historic  paintin^>  for  the  ( 'liiea^o  Museum. 
Fverv  s<piare  foot  of  the  structure  hears  a  record  of 
the  pijst.  rea<lv  t<«  tell  th('  storv  wIumi  the  kev  to  the 
s(^ile(l  JMMvk  is  fonnd.  A  storv  which,  if  ever  known, 
may  reverse  the  fav(»rit(  theorie^  of  the  ^n^at  men 
of  (»nr  (lay.  an<l  jMit  t<>  l»lush  tlic-  Darwinian  craze  and 
hoast(*(l  li<:ht  of  th(*  nineteenth  centurv. 
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The  ijceiie  from  tlie  top  of  the  castle  is  beautiful 
and  inspiring,  it  enables  one  to  see  much  farther 
than  fn>in  the  House  of  the  Xuns,  and  being  there 
early  in  the  morning  the  other  side  of  things  was  il- 
luminated, adding  greatly  to  the  sunset  view.  With 
the  glass  we  could  sc^  green  mounds  rising  out  of 
the  va*«t  forest,  marking  the  site  of  ruins  hid  away 
in  the  impc»netrable  forest.  Within  a  radius  of  four 
mileti  there  are  eighty-two  large  ruins,  and  within 
the  range  of  the  glass  arc  a  hundred  more,  giving 
a  faint  idea  of  what  Yucatan  was  in  her  early  prime. 

West  of  the  castle,  and  occupying  the  same  rel- 
ative position  in  the  great  circle,  stands  an  immense 
ruin,  calleil  the  Temple,  or  Tennis  C^ourt,  for  want 
(►f  a  l)(4ter  name.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  more 
elal.nrately  adorned  than  others,  and  probably  has 
the  most  important  reconls.  Its  numerous  chambers 
are  astonishing  to  behold.  The  hieroglyphic*  seem 
to  have  an  esj^)ecially  significant  meaning,  for  new 
combinations  api)oar,  the  lines  are  more  8haq)ly 
drawn,  the  outline  and  details  more  perfect  in  finish, 
and  everv'thing  shows  that  it  is  something  of  great 
conscMjuence.  The  eastern  half  of  the  outer  wall  of 
several  chambers  have  fallen,  and  the  stuccoed  ceil- 
ing of  the  other  half  stands  solid  and  perfect.  In 
the  morning  sunlight  it  presents  a  picture  that  is  as- 
tonishing beyond  expression.     The  lines  of  both  the 
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writing  and  sculpturing  stan<l  revealed  with  such  dis- 
tinet.nesei5  that  we  were  si>ell-boun(i  as  we  gazed  on 
the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  large  n>ouia 
thus  exposed  is  the  most  singular  ohjei't  foun<l  in  the 
ruins.  A  block  of  st-one  four  feet  scpiare  has  been 
shaped  into  a  table,  with  top  and  bottom  the  same 
size,  the  central  portion  of  the  mass  hewn  away  to  two 
and  a  half  f<H»t  wide  and  one  f<H)t  thick.  Through 
the  middle  of  this  is  a  round  hole  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  worn  as  smooth  as  glass.  Behind  this  tahle 
is  a  nicely-c'arved,  stone  chair  or  stool,  standing  the 
proi)er  distance  away  so  that  one  sitting  upon  it  (H>!ild 
conveniently  write  on  the  table,  the  top  of  which, 
like  th(»  ring,  is  woni  smooth.  That  chamber  seems 
to  hav(^  Imhmi  the  recording  room  or  judgment  hall; 
the  on(*  <K'cupying  the  st<H)l  could  thrust  his  feet 
thnnigh  the  ring  and  be  at  ease.  The  table  an<l  stool 
escapes!  d(*struction  when  the  walls  fell;  they  wouM 
b(*  ail  objcH't  of  interest  in  a  museum.  The  whole 
west  sid<*  of  the*  e<litice  is  in  a  gcKxl  state  of  pn^st^rva- 
tion,  and  sh<»uld  b(»  esp(MMally  pres(M'V(Ml  until  the 
writing  can  hv  decipliertMl. 

Southeast  from  the  castle,  and  three*  hundre4l 
feet  awav,  a  numln'r  of  small  churches  scM'm  to  have 
IxH'U  l>uilt  around  tli(*  entire  circle,  one  thousand 
vards.  The  chain  1km*s  were  eitiht  bv  ten  (U*  twelve 
feet,  and   twelve   f(M»t   hii^li.      In  front   of  them    was 
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a  row  of  stoue  pillars,  luakiug  a  colouuade  twelve 
feet  wide.  From  the  pillars  to  the  chamber  walls 
heavv  wooden  Ix^ams  were  laid:  then  the  chambers 
and  colonnade  were  covered  with  a  heavy  concrete 
roof,  on  which  thousands  of  people  could  stand  by 
day  and  sleep  by  night,  while  the  colonnade  and  cham- 
bers furnished  shelter  in  time  of  rain  for  other  thous- 
ands. 

The  circle  was  interrupted  for  a  tifth  of  the  dis- 
.  tance  on  the  west  side,  and  a  straight  wall  was  built. 
Kunning  out  from  the  north  end  of  the  temple,  a 
parallel  wall  leaves  a  level,  enclosed  si>ace  suited 
for  national  games  of  ceremony,  hence  the  term  Ten- 
nis (,'ourt  now  given  it.  The  walls  are  thirty  feet 
high,  and  the  inner  one  thirty  feet  thick  and  nearly 
perfect.  East  of  the  castle  many  chambers  and  pil- 
lars are  still  standing  amid  the  thick  tangle  of  vines 
and  bushes,  but  are  very  easily  seen  and  studied  from 
the  top  of  the  castle.  The  whole  area  of  the  circle 
is  level,  and  may  have  been  used  to  celebrate  relig- 
ious festivals  or  public  games — {X)ssibly  both.  By 
digging  into  the  surface  the  same  solid  concrete  is 
found  evervwhere.  Hv  a  <»areful  estimate,  this  mass 
of  concrete  is  nowhere  less  than  twentv  feet  thick, 
an<l  where  there  are  depressions  it  is  forty  feet.  Clas- 
tic pyramid  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  great  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  but  its  peculiar  construction  makes  it  hK)k 
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much  higher.  Had  it  terminated  in  a  pinnacle  like 
those  in  Egypt,  it  would  have  been  taller  than  any 
in  the  world. 

When  we  think  of  the  work  it  took  to  make  the 
foundation  terrace,  then  to  build  the  castle,  pyramid, 
the  temple  and  circle  of  chambers,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand what  an  immense  amount  of  work  it  cost.  Then, 
too,  we  must  remember  that  the  ancient  Mava  had 
no  beasts  of  burden,  that  all  was  done  bv  human  hands 
and  mechanical  contrivance  unknown  to  us.  Tak- 
ing these  things  into  consideration,  we  realize  that 
more  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  l)estowed 
upon  these  ruins  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  vicinitv  of  this  circle  that  I^e  Plon- 
goon  tested  his  assertion  that  he  had  the  key  to  the 
Maya  language,  and  could  read  tli(*  hieroglyphi(rs. 
He  claimed  that  he  had  found  a  secret  passage,  and 
upon  deciphering  the  writing  therein  he  was  informed 
that  the  image  of  Chack  Mool,  one  of  the  three  broth- 
cii-s  who  founded  the  Maya  empire,  was  buried  at  a 
certain  point  and  a  certain  depth  underground.  Ho  (»x 
cavated  at  th(»  exact  spot  and  found  the  statue,  or  rv- 
rlining  figure,  but  while  removing  it  to  the  railroad  for 
transfmrtation  t/)  (^hicago,  the  Mexican  government 
Uuyk  possession  and  put  it  in  the  museum  in  Mexico 
<^ity.  It  is  a  wonder,  next  in  imix»rtance  to  the  <*alpn- 
dar  stone.    Ix^  Plon<r«*'>n  now  conducts  his  explorations 
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in  secret;  he  may  know  S4>iiiethiiig  of  the  conical 
stones  and  the  secret  of  the  contents  of  the  mortar, 
but  if  so,  he  wisely  keeps  still.  Rumor  lias  it  that 
he  read  another  record  at  Uxmal,  and  by  it  he  found 
the  image  of  a  brother  of  (?hack  Mool,  but  that  after 
taking  twelve  photographs  of  it  he  re-buried  it  be- 
fore the  government  officers  arrive<l.  He  showed  the 
photograplis,  but  refus<Ml  to  disclose  the  si>ot  where 
it  was  conceah^d.  It  is  quite  i)robal)le  that  many 
secret  excavations  nuiv  be  made,  for  it  will  be  im- 
possible  for  the  government  t^)  guard  all  points.  On 
general  principles  it  is  all  right  to  prohibit  ndica  froir 
being  removed  from  the  country,  though  just  now 
it  seems  rather  like  acting  ''the  dog  in  the  manger." 
We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  «M>lle<»t  int«>  its  imtional  mu- 
seum many  n*mains  of  the  prehistoric  age,  for  the 
maU'rial  is  in  their  couiitrv  in  j^rt^at  abundance. 

Our  sec(md  day's  exploration  tenninated  as  the 
first;  we  were  tired,  hot  and  dust  l)€^rime<l,  covered 
with  ticks,  hungry  and  thirsty,  hands  torn  with  thorns 
and  briars,  an<l  last,  though  not  least,  smarting  from 
the  bites  of  ants.  Rest  and  a  gocxl  supper,  and  a 
cleansing  from  dust  and  inse<*ts  rcstortMl  u?*  t^)  i'hei^r- 
fulness  again,  and  before  we  retired  f(»r  the  night 
tho  d(x*tor  gave  us  another  chapttM*  of  his  life  amimg 
tho  ruins  and  natives,  the  life  work  before  him,  his 
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aspirations  to  make  his  place  the  model  in  Yueataii, 
Alexieo  and  all  Central  Ameriea. 

He  has  built  his  s]>lendid  mansion  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  all  the  ruins  of  Chichen-Itza.  From 
the  r(K)f  a  gcnxl  eve  with  a  gocxl  glass  (*an  see  the 
inscriptions  and  beautiful  faead(*s  on  thive  of  the  moc<:t 
interesting  ruins  of  the  grou]).  It  is  his  intention 
to  have,  a  little  furtlu^r  on,  a  village  of  several  hun- 
dred families,  with  a  s<diool  maintained  and  controlled 
by  himself. 

At  a  late  hour  my  nie<'e  again  adjouriie<l 
the  meeting  and  we  lay  down,  the  others  to  sle<»p, 
but  my  mind  was  too  full  for  that.  As  the  saying 
goes  **Keading  between  the  lines**  to  get  a  double 
meaning  out  (►f  a  written  articl<\  so  I  was  reading 
between  the  st<^n(»s  nearly  all  night  of  things  not  seen, 
things  that  came  out  in  stiirtling  distinctness,  s<»  at 
variance  with  my  former  ojnnions  and  the  accepte<l 
ideas  (►f  the  worM,  that  I  had  to  writ<^  a  reserv<Ml  idiap- 
ter  in  mv  memorv  to  await  th(^  results  that  will  follow 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Th<>mpson  and  \a^  Plonge<in. 

\V(*  had  seen  with  our  ev(»s,  handled  with  our 
hands,  st<MMl  on  with  our  fcH't  this  womlerful  group 
of  ruins,  and  with  tin*  nid  of  the  do<rtor's  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  their  details,  we  ha<l  an  intellig(*iit 
idea  of  their  n*nl  vastncss,  S4)  w(*  determin<*d  t4>  re- 
turn to  Merida  and  rest   f<»r  a  few  <h?ys,  then  start 
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out  again.  On  the  morning  of  February  8th  we  were 
astir  early,  intending  to  make  a  forced  march  to  the 
end  of  the  cart  line,  then  make  the  ride  during  the 
night  and  take  the  cars  the  next  morning  at  6  a. 
m.  We  had  an  early  breakfast,  mounted  our  horses, 
bade  the  natives  good-bye,  and  were  soon  passing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  we  cast 
many  thankful  looks  behind  us  as  we  went  on  into 
the  forest.  We  observed  the  same  line  of  march 
in  returning  as  in  going  out.  In  this  trip  we  saw 
things  from  the  other  side,  as  well  as  many  that  were 
new.  In  some  places  the  opposite  side  of  the  stones 
were  carved,  showing  additional  signs  of  former  life. 
At  one  place  there  was  a  little  black  tube  like  a 
small  hose  pipe  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  trees  from 
the  groimd  to  the  thick  foliage  at  the  top,  constructed 
by  a  large,  but  tender,  variety  of  ant  as  a  protec- 
tion from  enemies  and  sunlight,  for  if  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun  for  a  short  time  they  curl  up 
and  die.  We  next  came  to  a  little  smooth  path  which 
crossed  the  road.  It  was  about  two  inches  wide,  and 
along  it  a  multitude  of  ants  were  traveling  both  ways 
from  an  ant  hill  to  a  large  tree.  Those  coming^rom 
the  tree  carried  a  piece  of  leaf  from  the  size  of  a 
dime  to  a  half  dollar,  with  which  they  fed  their  young. 
They  are  called    umbrella  ants,  and  are    first-class 

fighters    when    their  ne^ta  are  disturbed;   they    are 
34 
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equally  as  willing  to  attack  a  man  as  a  mouse.  There 
was  a  deep-water  hole  near  the  path,  overhung  with 
dark  trees.  Julia  Ballinger  wished  to  look  into  it, 
so  dismounting  she  made  her  way  to  the  brink,  then 
sprang  back  with  a  suppressed  scream,  but  quickly 
called  out:  "Oh!  I  thought  it  was  a  snake."  When 
she  returned  she  had  in  her  hand  what  seemed  to  be 
a  real  snake;  it  was  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
of  brow^n  color.  It  was  a  section  of  a  vine  that  climbs 
the  body  of  trees  and  is  in  snake-like  parts,  an  ahnornt 
perfect  imitation,  and  they  were  growing  on  the  trees 
around  the  pool.  The  ride  w^as  very  pleasant  in  the 
early  morning,  'but  as  the  sun  rose  higher  the  heat 
IxH^'amc  oppressive  and  1  had  to  vslacken  pace.  So 
Dr.  Thompson  and  footman  pushed  on  to  have  din- 
n(»r  ready,  and  Julia  BalliTisj^cr  and  T  moved  more 
slowly,  resting  in  the  shade  occasionally,  and  about 
noon  we  made  the  village  all  right,  but  as  usual,  tired, 
hot  and  hungry.  A  bowl  of  first-class  chicken  soup 
revived  us,  and  we  rejoiced  in  making  the  cart  line 
in  safetv. 

.Vffer  a  f<'w  houi-s  we  mount<*d  the  cart  and 
start<'d  on  the  long,  rough  ride,  in  the  same  cart  and 
with  the  same  headlong  driver.  We  started  at  a 
lively  trot,  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  be- 
fore night.  On  we  pounded  for  an  hour  or  so,  when 
a  rival  cart  came  up  and  attempted  to  pass  us  in  the 
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(lust.  Ill  ail  iustant  our  driver's  eyes  flashed  and 
lie  seemed  on  lire.  With  a  long,  shrill  *'halloo,"  he 
flourished  his  long  whip,  lashed  his  mules  into  a  dead 
run,  and  for  a  time  the  race  was  wild  and  furious. 
The  two  carts  were  abreast  in  a  road  twenty -five  feet 
wide  and  very  rocky.  1  expected  to  see  the  carts 
wrecked  at  once,  for  thev  bounced  and  bounded  like 
foot  balls,  with  a  deafening  clatter.  1  was  aittini; 
by  the  driver  and  saw  the  whole  thing.  The  rival 
cart  fre(]uently  bounded  a  foot  high  when  striking 
bowlders,  and  1  had  to  be  diligent  to  business  to  keep 
my  seat.  This  continued  for  several  miles,  when  our 
driver  headed  off  his  rival  and  took  the  center  of 
the  road,  but  still  on  the  run. 

At  last  the  other  cart  turned  down  a  fork  road 
with  a  shrill  shout  of  defiance  and  disappeared,  the 
mul(^  still  running.      We  soon  toned  down  to  a  reg- 
ular trot  again,  and  none  toc^  soon  for  me,  for  it  was 
taxing  my  powers  of  endurance  rather  severely.     It 
was  the  wildest  ride  I  ever  made  on  wheels  and  I  do 
nc^t  want  a  second  exjx^rience,  yet  I  must  confess  that 
when  T  saw  the  carts  were  indestructible  and  the  mules 
seemed  made  of  steel,  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
race  and   wanted  our  driver  t<)  win,  almost  forget- 
ting   my    bumps    and    bruisers.     After    the    race   we 
jogged  monotonously  on,  ma<le  the  relay,  took  lunch, 
rest^^l  and   reached  Izamal  on  time.     With  the  ex- 
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citement  of  the  race  and  night  coming  on,  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  take  notes  on  the  way.  We 
stayed  with  the  same  lady  at  Izamal  that  we  did  go- 
ing down.  She  welcomed  us  back  and  seemed  pleased 
to  have  an  American  lady  in  her  house  who  could 
speak  her  own  language,  and  she  kindly  prepared 
an  early  lunch  for  us  to  meet  the  train.  The  run 
from  Tzainal  was  made  in  about  three  hours,  but  we 
were  too  full  of  what  we  had  heard,  felt  and  seen  to 
give  unieh  attention  to  things  bv  the  way,  exeej>ting 
to  see  ruins,  though  all  bear  the  same  general  outline. 
When  we  arrive<l  at  our  former  quarters  we  re- 
sumed hous<»keeping  and  resting  for  a  few  days. 
Xotwithstanding  we  had  a  rough  trip  we  found  our- 
selves none  the  wors(»  for  it  physically,  but  we  Ix^gari 
to  look  i!t  ^inatiin  in  a  new  liuht,  for  it  had  to  us 
become  to  the  western  continent  what  ilgypt  and 
iireece  are  to  the  old  world.  Yea,  far  more,  for  there 
had  opened  up  to  our  astonished  minds  a  prehistoric* 
past  that  was  nn'olutionizing  all  former  ideas  and  r^hak- 
ing  onr  faith  in  mueh  of  modern  philosophy.  We 
were  also  Ix^iinnning  to  com])are  the  character  of  the 
Spaniard  as  a  murderer  and  destroyer  in  the  new 
world,  with  the  Mohammedan  of  the  old,  and  were 
ready  to  d(^*id(»  that  if  it  were  possible  for  either  to 
excel  the  other  in  wickedness,  the  Spaniard  was  ahead, 
ami  wouM  receive  thi^  gn^ater  condemnation  in  the 
final  dav  of  n'tribntion. 
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While  resting  in  Merida  we  enjoyed  the  cool 
evening  sitting  under  the  green  tree-s  in  the  plaza, 
watching  the  ever-c*hanging  scene  that  passed  before 
us,  and  in  looking  into  the  faces  of  strange  people,  to 
whom  a  double  interest  was  attached.  Sometimes  we 
sat  near  a  group  engaged  in  animated  conversation, 
and  my  niece  would  interpret  to  me.  At  other 
times  she  told  me  the  comments  that  were  made  about 
us.  Although  they  were  not  always  complimentary, 
yet  it  enabled  us  to  see  ourselves  as  they  saw  us.  In 
the  market  we  heard  the  gossip  and  news  from  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages.  All  the  time  the  people 
never  dreamed  that  their  conversation  was  being 
turned  into  Anglo-Saxon  as  fast  as  they  spoke.  In 
tliiii  way  we  gained  an  insight  into  home  life  and  the 
liome  thoughts  of  that  quiet,  simple,  civil  jKHjple,  nor 
(lid  we  ever  grow  wearj-  of  studying  that  wonder- 
ful race,  whose  aiiti<|uity  we  had  discovennl  went 
so  far  htick  into  tlic  unknown  past,  and  who  have 
remained  unchanged  through  so  many  thousands  of 
years,  for  in  their  oldest  paintings  (m  the  niins  the 
form  and  feature  is  a  perfe<*t  photograph  of  the  liv- 
ing race  of  to-day.  The  sandaled  f(K»t,  prehensile  toe, 
the  bare-headed  w(mien,  their  single,  flowing  gar- 
ments, the  plumes  of  feathers  worn  as  ornaments  for 
the  head  on  state  occasions,  are  all  painted  on  the 
stucccK'd  wall,  a  [M*rfect  type  of  the  living  reality. 
All,  all  was  wonderful. 
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There  were  two  national  festivals  approaching, 
and  active  preparations  for  the  occasions  were  being 
prosecuted.  We  were  much  interested  in  the  musical 
department,  though  they  have  music  bv  the  mili- 
tary band  every  evening.  Private  bands  were  prac- 
ticing for  the  coming  events,  and  in  this  ronnet^tion 
came  in  one  of  the  strange  incidents  of  my  life.  I 
had  heard  the  brass  bands  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  try  txi 
recall  the  lost  moloflies  of  Menmon's  harp,  the  glad, 
triumj)hal  songs  of  the  (Christian  pilgrims  returning 
from  Jerusalem,  and  «>f  the  devout  Mohammedans 
coming  from  their  sacred  shrines.  1  had  also  heard 
the  sweet  notes  of  the  Dorian  flute  on  the  Gre(»ian 
hills,  the  wild,  barbaric  notes  of  the  Turcoman  and 
Cossack  of  the  Caspian,  the  national  airs  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  from  early  childhood  our  own 
grand  tunes,  but  when  I  heard  the  soft,  sweet,  low 
melodies  of  the  Mava  tlu^re  was  a  new  revelation, 
my  spirit  caught  the  e<'ho  of  a  lost  sweetness  that  once 
filled  the  soul  of  the  vanished  civilization.  It  came 
to  my  ear  like  the  sad  wail  of  a  concjuered  race,  and 
(*alle(l  to  mind  the  lament  of  the  captives  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  wlu^n  they  thought  of  the  lost  and 
fallen  irlorv  nud  In^iutv  of  Jerusalem. 

Til  list(»ning  to  the  mournful  underton(^s  in  their 
music  and  -^ougs,  and  in  looking  into  the  faces  of 
rlios(»  around  nu\  I  fVlt  oppressed  with  inexpresaiblo 
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sadness.  In  their  fallen,  ruined  condition  there  was 
much  that  was  bright  and  beautiful.  The  qu<33tioai 
came  up  again  and  again:  What  were  they  in  their 
glorious  prime,  when  tower  and  temple  were  new 
and  the  glad  songs  of  happy  thousands  were  heard 
on  the  soft  evening  air^  It  is  truly  a  sad  thing  to 
see  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a  once  mighty  people, 
and  a  conquered,  broken  remnant  still  lingering 
among  them.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
we  turned  away  from  this  line  of  thought  and  be- 
gan preparing  for  a  second  trip  off  into  the  interior, 
whore  the  doctor  assured  us  we  would  still  find  rough 
traveling  and  possibly  new  experiences^  but  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  we  were  equal  to  the  trip  and  could 
endure  its  privations. 

In  making  preparations  for  our  trip  to  Uxmal 
ruins,  the  most  essential  thing  was  a  well-filled  lunch 
basket,  supplies  being  scarce  at  that  point,  as  it  was 
near  the  frontier,  where  there  were  many  soldiers  and 
n.uch  excitement.  The  distance  was  seventy  miles 
bv  rail  and  twenty-two  by  cart,  nearly  south  from 
Merida.  We  took  the  train  at  2  p.  m.  and  ran  down 
to.Ticul  by  5  p.  m.,  through  a  much  better  cultivated 
(*ountry  than  toward  Chichen-Itza.  There  were  many 
large  fields  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  with  less  ground 
given  to  com  and  sisal.  In  addition  to  the  rural 
l)eauty  along  the  way,  we  were  surprised  to  see  so 
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many  ruins  towering  up  out  of  the  forests  and  in  the 
open  lands,  in  groups  of  five,  ten  and  fourteen,  and 
in  every  group  there  was  a  large  pyramid  with  its 
s(]uare-chambered  edifice  on  top.  They  were  from 
one  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  many  still  well  pre- 
served but  some  very  much  broken.  A  majority  of 
the  pyramids  in  Yucatan,  in  the  small  groups,  are 
from  Heventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Occasionally  one  is  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
but  this  is  where  there  has  been  a  great  center  of 
population.  Everywhere  they  show  the  same  general 
outline  of  architectural  design.  We  were  scarcely 
ever  out  of  vsight  of  the  ruins,  showing  that  the  coun- 
try had  once  l>een  densely  populated,  an  almost  con- 
tinuous city,  for  there  wore  places  that  half  the  sur- 
face- of  the  country  was  covercHl  with  wreckage  of 
buil(liii^>.  Xcarly  all  the  stone  fences  are  constnicted 
from  th<'  ruins;  thev  an-  made  up  of  carved  pillars 
and  pieces  of  cornice.  There  is  evidence  of  an<*ient 
hi^hway^  crossing  the  country.  Like  the  old  caravan 
routes  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  solid  rock  is  worn 
sTiKNOth  b"  the  bare  and  sandaled  feet  of  the  multi- 
tudes that  have  passf^l  over  it.  In  more  than  one 
place  entire  villages  have  lK*en  built  of  the  ruins  of 
a  f»yranii<l  on  its  teiTaccd  foundation,  where  the  an 
cieiit  wells  have  l»een  frnind  and  cleaned  out.  •  As 
successive    ruins  and   <'vi(len«M'  of  fr>rnier  life     were 
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passed,  the  thought  of  the  number  of  human  beings 
who  had  lived  in  that  country  became  oppressive,  for 
with  each  individual  had  been  labor,  care,  anxiety, 
pain  and  death.  And  the  question  came:  Why  had 
they  lived,  toiled  and  died?  Had  it  all  been  in  vain? 
Is  the  world  better  for  it? 

When  we  reached  Ticul  another  surprise  awaited 
us.  Instead  of  being  an  unknown  railroad  station 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  a  once  vast  city. 
Far  off  to  the  north  and  west  many  square  miles  are 
crovered  with  ruined  heaps,  so  much  so  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  ground  cannot  be  cultivated.  We  spent 
the  night  with  a  wealthy  man  who  owned,  and  was 
reading,  a  Protestant  Bible,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  very  glad  to  have  us  there  on  accoimt  of  my 
niece  being  able  to  speak  their  language.  The  old 
gentleman  took  a  long  lesson  in  a  better  pronuncia- 
tion of  Spanish,  while  he  helped  her  in  the  Maya 
tongue.  After  that  the  wife  and  daughters,  with 
some  of  the  neighbors,  eagerly  gathered  around  Julia 
Ballinger,  asking  an  endless  variety  of  questions  about 
her  teaching,  the  States,  and  why  we  were  going  to 
Uxmal,  etc.  She  was  the  first  American  lady  they 
had  seen  who  could  talk  with  them  about  home  life. 

Early  next  morning  we  secured  the  one  idle  cart 
in  town  and  began  our  twenty-two  mile  drive.  We 
found  the  road  much  lx»tter  than  anv  we  had  seen 
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in  the  country,  and  what  was  still  more  pleasing  we 
had  a  sensible,  practical  driver,  with  a  cool  wind  in 
our  faces,  so  we  made  a  quick  trip,  passing  over  a 
range  of  foothills  thrown  out  from  the  mountains 
•  to  the  west.  At  10  a.  m.  we  reached  the  village, 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Uxmal,  took  a  lunch, 
watered  the  mules  and  then  drove  on.  The  tirst  sight 
we  had  was  of  the  groat  pyramid,  with  its  scjuare 
edifice  on  top  giving  it  a  peculiarly  airy  look.  It  is 
not  three  hundred  feet  high,  but  its  form  makes  it 
look  much  higher.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  east 
side  leads  to  the  top.  These  we  ascended  and  looked 
<lown  upon  one  of  the  grandest  s<*en(^  in  the  world. 
Within  the  radius  of  a  niile  are  fourteen  vast  build- 
ings, some  of  them  nearly  perfect,  others  badly  broken 
and  crumbling.  They  stand  on  the  ed^e  of  a  green 
forest,  lon(N  silent  and  desolate,  so  vast  in  ext4'nt  and 
representing  such  an  incalculable  amount  of  human 
lalH)r  that  it  impress<'s  the  mind  in  a  way  words  can- 
not express.  Beyond  those  near  at  han<l  the  glass 
brought  to  vitnv  al>out  one  hundriMl  more,  which  were 
shut  off  from  examination  by  the  impenetrable 
jungles.  W(»  stootl  long  in  wondcT,  gazing  on  the 
Ix'wildcTing  and  sublime  view,  for  the  longer  we  st<>o<| 
the  more  impressive  bf^*ame  tin*  fe(»ling  of  utter  desola- 
tion that  liun^  ()ver  tlw.  ruins.  S^jmehow  this  S(»ene 
of  wr(H*k  came  to  us  in  u  way  that,  with  our  feelings 
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of  sadness,  then*  was  also  one  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness that  we  had  lived  to  stand  on  that  spot  and  we 
involuntarily  ran  over  a  list  of  our  friends  whom  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  with  us,  that  we 
might  have  looke<l  into  their  faees  and  read  their 
thoughts. 

The  pyramid  had  a  smaller  edifice  on  top  than 
usual,  and  its  ehajnl)ers  and  walls  were  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  a  shapeless  heap.  On  the  western  face,  twenty 
feet  below  the  top,  are  two  chambers  running  back 
into  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  which  seem  to  have 
been  held  in  high  estimation.  They  are  more  elabo- 
rately sculpture<l  than  others  and  the  approach  is 
well  guarded.  The  steps  and  doon^'ay  are  but  little 
worn  by  use,  showing  them  to  have  been  objects  of 
s|)ecial  care.  From  their  doors  we  looked  down  into 
the  great  (juadrangle,  some  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ba*se  of  the  pyramid.  These  rooms  are  nearly 
])erfect;  the  carving,  painting  and  writing,  to  a  good 
eye,  is  still  distinct.  We  next  went  to  the  college, 
entered  the  open  court  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
three  hundred  long,  surrounded  by  massive  buildings 
one  story  high,  excepting  the  north  side,  where  there 
are  two  stories.  The  second  one  is  back  from  the 
front  so  as  to  give  a  broad  promenade.  There  are 
numerous  rooms  on  all  the  sides  of  the  court  opening 
inwanl.     The  court  is  entere<l  bv  one  main  door  in 
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the  middle  of  the  south  front.  There  are  two  other 
smaller  doors,  one  in  each  end  near  the  northeast  and 
nortliweat  corners.  The  principal  door  is  really  two, 
with  one  entrance,  and  has  been  closed  by  massive 
shutters  which  swung  in  stone  sockets.  Every  square 
foot  of  the  walls  facing  the  inner  courts  of  all  the 
l)uildings  is  beautifully  ornamented.  Some  of  the 
designs  on  the  facades  are  not  surf)assed  anywhere 
or  by  any  people,  which  is  all  the  more  astonishing, 
as  the  work  is  done  in  the  rough  limestone  of  the 
country.  The  tracing  of  vines,  wreaths  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  figures  of  men  and  women,  birds  and  ser- 
})ent8,  are  so  life-like  in  design  and  so  perfect  in  finish 
that  our  astoiiishmout  was  ever  on  the  increase. 
Across  the  west  facade,  are  two  ])lumed  serpents  carved 
in  stone,  hut  s<>  true  to  nature  that,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tanc(%  they  seem  to  be  living  ty|K^.  They  are  twintttd 
ti^gether  in  sucli  a  natural  jiot^ition  that  no  painter 
lias  since  fHjua]]e<I  tlieni.  and  they  were  carved  thous- 
ands of  yea n^  agr»  and  are  yet  nearly  j>erfect  in  all  their 
j»arts. 

The  college  is  surroundeti  by  massive  walls  which 
extend  (»ut  to  snuiller  buildings,  and  to  raised  terraces 
on  whicli  may  have  been  tents,  arbors,  awnings,  or 
\v()0(|(*n  buildings  that  were  perishable.  The  con- 
necting walls  are  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  fl(M»r  ^f  the  inner  court.     The  two 
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most  interesting  walls  connect  the  governor's  house 
with  the  college,  which  stands  about  fifteen  rods  south. 
The  two  walls  have  been  twenty-tive  feet  high,  and 
had  many  chambers  in  them  opening  into  the  avenue. 
These  walls  are  badly  broken,  but  must  have  formed 
a  beautiful  passage-way  in  their  perfection,  and  one 
can  easily  imagine  students  occupying  the  room  while 
attending  college. 

The  governor's  house  (for  lack  of  a  better  name) 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  tigures  among  the  ruins  in 
America,  both  in  its  structure  and  the  inmiense  la- 
bor it  has  taken  to  build  it  First,  there  is  a  solid  mass 
of  concrete  400x500  feet  and  sixty  feet  high,  then 
in  the  center  of  this  is  another  mass  of  concrete 
200x350  feet,  raised  six  feet  high,  the  longest  way 
being  north  and  south.  On  top  of  the  central  terrace 
is  the  governor's  house,  300xB0  feet  and  fifty  feet 
high,  with  walls  six  to  eight  feet  through,  with  a 
flat  roof  eight  feet  thick  above  the  points  of  the  high- 
est arches.  Through  the  center  of  the  building,  run- 
ning lengthwise,  is  a  solid  wall  eight  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  but  increasing  in  thickness  as  it  goes  upward 
until  it  fills  all  the  space  l)etween  the  chamber,  which 
is  lengthwise  like  all  the  others;  thus  there  is  a  (cen- 
tral mass  of  immense  density.  We  must  remember 
that  this  building  is  concrete,  cased  on  the  outside 
with  hewn  stone  and  stuccoed  inside,  and  we  get  some 
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idea  of  it5  solidity.  Through  the  center,  east  to  west, 
is  a  hallway  with  a  pointed  arch,  though  not  so  high 
as  the  chambers.  The  two  doors  to  this  hall  have 
been  profusely  ornamented,  especially  the  one  fac- 
ing the  east,  which  must  have  been  dazzling  in  its 
splendor  before  the  brutal  Spaniard  destroyed  it. 
Beautiful  fragments  still  lay  in  heaps  before  the  door- 
way. 'J'he  west  door,  in  like  manner,  was  blown  to 
pieces  by  gunj)owder,  and  the  very  stones  seem  to 
appeal  to  heaven  for  retribution  on  the  destroyer. 
The  north  end,  facing  the  college,  is  finely  decorate*!^ 
and  the  high  doorway  to  a  square  is  (]uite  imposin.^; 
the  chamber  seems  to  have  been  a  public  place,  as 
the  doorwavs  and  walls  are  much  worn.  The  main 
body  of  the  building  is  laid  ()ff  in  chainbei*s  forty  to 
.sixty  feet  long,  twelve  to  twenty  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
high,  tenninating  in  ])ointed  arches.  Then*  is  but 
one  (hK)r  to  each  room,  six  by  eight  feet,  with  no 
other  (>])ening  for  either  light  or  air;  this  is  the  cm<*.* 
with  the  rooms  in  all  the  ruins.  There  is  a  singular 
arrangement  of  stone  rings  and  hooks  around  the 
walls,  with  cavities  when*  stnmg,  w(K>den  l>eams  havf- 
exti'nded  across  that  would  have  been  ca])able  of  sus- 
taining much  weight. 

Souje  of  the  most  |K*rfect  and  mars^elous  paint- 
ings an*  found  in  these  long,  dark,  high  chanibers. 
This  house  ronfirmed   my  c»pini<»n   tliat   the  an(»ient 
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Maya  uii(lersto(Kl  eltvtricitv,  and  lighted  up  those 
oth(»rwise  dark  ehajiiljers  with  it,  as  the  appliances 
for  using  it  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves.  When 
Dr.  Thonijjson  and  I^e  Plongeon  copied  the  paintings 
they  could  not  get  light  strong  enough  from  oil  or 
gas,  so  they  had  to  arrange  a  system  of  reflectors  to 
throw  the  sunlight  into  the  dark  corners,  which 
brought  out  the  marvelous  coloring,  and  drew  aside 
the  veil  for  a  moment  which  covered  the  past  in  ob- 
scurity. A  few  hundred  feet  southwest  from  the 
governor's  houst^,  and  connected  with  the  low^er  ter- 
race by  a  massive  wall,  stands  a  flat-topped  pyra- 
mid, fifty  feet  higher  than  the  house.  In  one  side 
of  the  con  nee*  ting  wall  there  are  chambers,  some  much 
broken,  others  perfe<*t,  but  covered  with  bushes  and 

* 

rubbish.  The  waJl  and  pyramid  is  overgrown  with 
treetj  and  vines,  though  an  a^^cent  can  be  made  by 
broken  steps  on  the  east  and  west  side.  Beyond  this 
pyramid,  and  connected  by  parallel  walls,  forming 
an  avenue,  are  two  other  large  edifices  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation,  and  elalwrately  ornamented  with  new 
and  ever-changing  designs. 

North  and  west  from  the  college  extends  another 
line  of  niins,  massive  and  grand,  varied  enough  in 
form  to  keep  up  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  whole  group, 
while  all  see-m  as  if  designed  by  one  mind,  there  is 
no  monc^tony.      From  the  top  of  either  pyramid  the 
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view  is  grand,  aiid  cannot  be  described  for  lack  of 
words  and  standards  of  comparison,  for  everything 
is  wholly  different  from  ruins  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  or  any  other  age.  The  effect  on  the  mind 
and  eye  of  the  giant  ruins  rising  up  out  of  the  for- 
est in  lone,  silent  and  desolate  grandeur  defies  descrip- 
tion; it  cannot  l)e  put  into  words.  Go  where  yoii 
would  to  take  a  view,  it  was  always  the  same — im- 
mense, overwhelming  and  vast  in  extent.  Froni 
every  side,  from  every  object  came  to  us  a  conscious 
reminder  that  we  were  gazing  oji  the  ruins  of  a  civi- 
lization once  [Kwsessed  of  wisdom  and  refinement 
more  glorious  than  our  own,  that  with  these  ruins 
there  perishe<l  a  knowledge  that  may  never  (»ome  back 
to  men;  the  highest  attainments  of  the  nineteenth 
<*entury  are  but  the  alphabet  of  the  ancient  Maya. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  regret  that  we  had  to 
pass  by  so  many  beautiful  object«5  that  would  Ix^  highly 
valued  by  college  and  private  museums,  but  the  gov- 
ernment has  forbidden  their  removal  and  there  is 
little  chance  to  have  them  handled  carefullv.  Th(» 
natives  value  them  no  more  than  other  stones,  so  we 
left  them  where  they  had  fallen,  possibly  to  look  up 
into  the  faces  of  t'^>urist*5  for  generations  to  come. 
While  we  were  wandering  about  and  climbing  over 
the  wonderful  things  that  strewed  the  ground  on  every 
side,  we  were  aroused  bv  the  nmiblo  of  distant  thnn- 
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tier  coming-  from  the  west,  and  soon  dark  clouds  came 
drifting  over  the  hilla.  and  we  had  tu  hurry  to  the 
liuuse  ill  the  village.  We  had  arranged  to  make  a 
night  trij)  back  to  Ticul,  but  the  storm,  coming  on 
with  heavy  rain,  compelled  us  t<.>  stay  with  the  na- 
tives. We  were  near  the  hosstile  borders  where  therj 
wa^  much  excitement  and  many  soldiers  in  camp. 
The  v^ituation  was  dangerous  and  we  had  been  ad- 
vistnl  not  to  stop  over  night  in  that  vicinity.  As 
darkness  fell  wild-looking  natives  came  in  and  watched 
all  iMir  movements  with  eager  curiosity,  and  tinally 
1  lK»came  uneasy  about  oiu*  lunch  basket,  and  possi- 
blv  our  monev,  for  there  was  evident  excitement 
anion^  them.  My  niece  smiled  at  my  fears,  say- 
ing if  they  <lid  take  our  lunch  we  were  only  twenty- 
two  miles  from  suppli<*s,  then  addeil:  "Tncle,  just 
sit  d<.)wn  and  be  easy;  after  supi)er  1  will  teach  thee  a 
Itsson  of  William  Penn  Quakerism,  and  show  what 
can  be  done  with  these  tierce-hxjking  natives."  "(), 
ye  «>f  little  faith." 

Hv  this  time  it  was  nearlv  ilark  an<l  a  circle  <»f 
faces  was  s<-en  gazing  in  through  the  d<M)r.  .lulia 
l^allinger  st(;j)ped  outside  right  into  their  midst,  and 
Ix-gan  talking  to  them  in  their  native  tongue.  She 
asked  them  about  their  wnrk,  the  com  planting  and 
tlu'  common  things  of  life,  and  told  them  how  the 
siiine   things  wen*  done   in   the  States.      Thev   were 
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at  first  dumb  with  astonishment,  for  they  had  never 
before  heard  a  white  lady  speak  their  language,  or 
one  who  would  notice  them  at  all.  After  their  sur- 
prise was  over  they  were  eager  to  ask  questions.  Who 
are  you,  and  why  are  you  here  alone ^  Why  do 
you  travel  without  a  guards  Your  driver  tells  us  you 
go  unarmed,  w  it  sr)^  How  do  vou  manage  to  travel 
that  way^  This  is  a  sample  of  the  character  of  their 
questions. 

Julia  told  them  we  trusted  in  the  I^>rd  to 
take  care  of  us;  that  lie  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect all  who  put  their  trust  in  Ilim;  that  1  had  trav- 
cUmI  manv  vears  and  in  manv  lands,  alwavs  unarmed; 
that  the  lyord  had  taken  care  of  ni<»,  and  wouhl  con- 
timic*  to  do  .so.  This  was  a  revelation  to  thrni:  thov 
had  never  heard  <uch  teaching  hefnre,  never  seen 
ii  man  who  was  not  armed  when  awav  from  home. 
Thev  shook  their  heads  in  bewilderment  and  could 
not  eomprehend  it,  but  tin*  wild  look  left  thcMr  faces 
and  wa>  r(n>laetMl  bv  one  of  kindlv  ast^mishment. 
Without  b{»ing  cons<*ious  of  how  time  pass<Ml,  slw- 
talkfMl  for  n(»arlv  an  hour  and  then  bad(»  them  a  kind 
good-night,  and  tin*  inipressive  les:^)n  was  ended,  oncf 
that  1  shall  alwavs  nMiKMnber  and  tlnse  native^* 
will  never  forget.  \V(»  slept  in  hammocks  that  night 
with  no  thoiiL'^ht  of  fear. 

Xext  morning  when   the  cart  came  aroun<l    for 
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starting  the  native  men  were  standing  in  line,  ready 
to  bid  us  good-bye  and  to  look  with  wide-open,  kindly 
eyes  into  the  face  of  the  "wonderful"  lady.  They 
called  after  us  as  a  parting  blessing,  "May  your  lives 
be  happy,"  and  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  on  our  re- 
turn trip. 

The  storm  was  the  first  of  the  approaching  rainy 
season.  It  cleansed  things  from  the  accumulated 
duet  of  several  months,  cooled  the  air,  revived  vege- 
tation and  loosened  the  tongue  of  the  soncr  birds  among 
the  trees.  We  felt  so  refreshed  by  the  change  of 
air  that  we  walked  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  foot- 
hills, and  enjoyed  the  pounding  and  bouncing  over 
the  stony  descent  and  the  trot  back  to  Ticul.  We 
spent  another  night  with  our  kind  friends  in  the  town, 
who  were  so  pk^se<l  with  Julia's  talks  with  them  that 
they  refused  c()mi)en8ation,  and  gayc  us  a  standing  in- 
vitation to  st^^y  with  them  if  we  should  ccmie  again. 

An  early  train  next  morning  landed  us  in  Mer- 
ida  once  more.  This  time  we  went  to  the  Presbv- 
t^^rian  Mission,  the  native  minister  in  charge  having 
invited  us  to  make  our  home  with  him;  his  wife  could 
speak  some  Knglish,  and  she  wante^l  to  practice.  We 
stayed  several  days  and  were  pleas^^l  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  mission.  AVe  attended  some  of  their  relig- 
ious services  and,  at  their  recpiest,  gave  them  talks 
on     my    tnivels    in     Palestine,    Julia     inter[)reting. 
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Many  of  their  quest ioiLs  were  at  first  a  surprise. 
One  thing  they  wanted  to  know  was:  **If  the  hole 
nia(h^  hv  the  cross  of  Christ  was  still  there,  and  if  blood 
was  still  coming  out  of  it  and  running  dowui  the  hill." 
This  thev  had  heard  from  earlv  childhood  fn>ni  the 
Catholic  priests.  The  new  converts  in  particula? 
were  mu(di  astonished  to  hear  me  sav  it  was  a  fals^v 
hood. 

We  now  applied  our  minds  to  the  question  of  where 
we  should  go  after  the  coming  festivals  were  over: 
if  we  were  going  farther  sM)uth  it  was  time  t>o  he  mov- 
ing, for  hot  weather  was  near  at  hand.  We  felt  that 
our  personal  visits,  together  with  what  we  had  *3eeu 
in  Dr.  Thompson's  photogra])hs  and  charts,  had  given 
us  a  tolerahly  clear  idea  of  the  ruins  of  Yucataji,  and 
we  would  visit  some  others  on  the  homeward  trip, 
so  th(^  (juestion  was  whether  we  would  go  south  ^^r 
not.  Just  at  this  juncture  news  (*ame  that  the  out- 
break in  Nicaragua  was  mf>re  serious  than  expected, 
and  would  probably  inteiTUpt  travc^l  for  some  months. 
This  s(»ttled  the  question,  with  little  regret  on  our 
pai't,  for  we  had  seen  more  than  we  ex|>ect<^l,  an<i 
murh  of  it  was  so  novel  and  wonderful  that  we  would 
suff(T  no  loss  by  digesting  it,  and  we  trusted  t4>  ^o- 
ing  south  at  another  time,  for  it  «wH»me<l  that  the  more 
we  travel(Ml  the  more  instructive  our  discoveries  be- 
ranie.      As  we  read  up  the  snbj(M-t,  and  the  more  we 
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talked  with  American  and  English  residents,  the 
mure  amazed  we  became  to  find  such  astonishing 
things  so  near  home,  and  yet  so  little  known,  even 
by  professed  scientists.  Every  day's  experience  only 
added  to  our  conviction  that  Yucatau  has  more  ot* 
the  truly  marvelous  than  any  other  country. 

While  on  this  subject  1  wish  to  say  that  1  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Clavton  Bvers,  of  Orizaba, 
Mexico,  who  is  a  national  surveyor,  employed  by  the 
government  to  locate  old  Spanish  grants,  and  to  lay 
them  off  in  se<*tions,  a^s  was  done  with  our  public  land, 
lie  had  been  through  the  Mexican  states  and  South 
America,  and  had  visited  and  studied  the  ruins.  Ho 
is  a  man  of  dose*  observation,  dis^'erning  mind  and 
retentive  memory,  lie  unlu^itatinglv  continued  mv 
opinion  that  Mexi<'o  and  Central  America  have  more 
interesting  ruins  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
He,  too,  had  taken  the  bearings  of  the  meridian  on 
which  they  were  built,  and  gave  it  as  twelve  degrees 
east  of  the  meridian  of  to-day;  with  imp(»rfect  in- 
struments I  had  made  eleven  degrees.  He  further 
9tate<l  that  as  far  as  he  kn(»w,  there  were  no  ruins 
built  on  a  meridian  west  of  the  present  one. 

When  I  studied  Burritt's  Geography  of  the 
Heavens  I  learned  that  Thuben  was  the  polar  star 
2'M)()  years  B.  ( '.,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  ruins  were 
built  long  befon*  that  time.      If  we  run  our  pole  back 
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through  Thiiben  until  it  is  opposite  a  point  twelve 
degrees  eai^t  of  the  present  pole,  where  will  we  be? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  this  would  confirm  Le  Plon- 
geon'g  suggestion  that  the  Maya  race  was  in  Yuca- 
tan 18,000  years  aco,  as  he  thinks  the  records  will 
prove?  Startling  as  this  may  seem,- the  record  has 
been  engraved  in  stone  by  skillful  hands.  From 
my  observation  and  reading,  I  agree  with  Byers  in 
his  assertion  that,  nowhere  in  the  world  have  ruins 
been  found  built  on  a  meridian  west  of  the  merid- 
ian of  to-dav.  Investigation  along  this  line  will  set- 
tle the  (jucfftion  as  to  h<>w  long  man  has  b(*en  a  builder. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  an^hitecture  in  Yucatan 
originated  there,  that  no  part  was  (*C)picd,  and  that 
pe(»ple  liv(Ml  in  Yucatan  centuries  before  the  first 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  Kgypt,  or  b(»fore  the 
llittit<'  bc(*anie  a  nation.  \\w  nH»st  a?itonishing  thing 
is  that  the  oldest  rnins  are  the  ni()r^t  ])erfect.  The 
Mava  rivilizatioi^  luul  i\n  infancv;  it  came  froui  the 
hand  of  the  ('reat<»r  and  had  its  beginning  bcf<ire 
war  was  known,  for  there  \>  lut  trace  of  a  defensive 
wall,  eitadel  (»r  fortification.  This  remarkable  fact 
had  astonished  ('lavt(»n  l)vei*s.  All  the  other  niins 
of  the  worl<l  have  walls  and  batth^ments,  citadels  aiitl 
defensive  towers  sliowini:  thev  were  built  bv  irien 
of  war,  and  not  of  peace. 

riie  tirst  of  the  two  national  festivals  was  Mardi 
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(iras,  introtluc'iHl  bv  tho  Spanianls,  an<l  coiulm'toJ 
iinich  aitvr  the  stvlc*  t>f  our  st»iitlu»ni  staU*s.  It  con- 
sisteil  niaiiily  of  hidiM)iLs  Imrlr^iue  ami  biitFooiierv 
that  t(jok  some  odd  8hai>es  and  frightful  hohgohliiirn 
jMMMiliar  to  the  Catholir  .miperstitioii.  It  lasi^ted  two 
days,  the  fHvomI  lM»iiig  ealle«l  the  hattl(»  of  flowers. 
The  first  thiv  was  mostly  noiisensieal  ai^l  tlis^ust- 
ing,  but  the  stH'ond  wai?  l)e«utiful  and  exeiting.  ( t rem 
tower^*,  domes,  pyramids  and  triumphal  arehc^s  of  flow- 
ers were  m(»unted  on  haeks,  earts  and  expr(»ss  wagons 
and  drawn  throuffh  the  .«»tn»t»ti=i  amid  the  shouts  an^l 
greetings  of  thousands  of  ihdighted  peoph*.  Ilun 
dre<ls  wei*e  in  eoaehes  an<l  in  other  vehieles  bedecked 
with  garlands,  and  t^  they  pasrH»<l  they  tlirew  hami- 
fuls  of  natural  and  paj)er  fli»wers  into  the  faees  t)f  the 
erow<l,  who  iu  turn  showen^il  flowers  over  the  v«'- 
hieles  and  the  fae(»s  of  the  pass«*r.-^by ;  one  n(»ver  knew 
when  a  han<lful  of  flowers  would  be  dashed  into  hi? 
faee.  During  the  four  hours  this  noisy  and  delightful 
paatime  eontinued,  hundreds  of  l)oys  and  girls  wen>  go- 
ing through  the  crowds  with  basket*^  of  flowx»rs  on  their 
hea<ls,  thus  keeping  up  the  material  for  the  sj>ort.  In 
an  hour  aft<*r  the  festival  ehwed  there  were  s<»ores  of 
nu»n  and  wonM»n  on  the  streets  swiH^ping  up  the  great 
mass(»s  of  <*rush(Ml  flowers  and  s<*attere4l  paptT,  which 
was  carte<l  off  to  the  dump  grouiul,  and  bv  night 
then*  was  but  little  sign  of  the  day's  frolic.     Thouirh 
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Bh(H*t-live<l,  the  po})nljU'c  looked  upon  it  «ji  a  grand 
success,  and  all  were  liapj)y,  es|)ecially  the  children. 
AVhile  it  lasted  thev  shouted  with  nnrestraine<l  free- 
dom, covering  themselves  with  fallen  fluwers  and 
gathering  loads  to  take  home.  A  j)leasinir  trait  of 
Alaya  charact<^r  was  shown  in  tlu^ir  thougJitful  oar(» 
of  the  <»hildren,  exhibited  bv  old  and  young,  male 
and  female.  Of  the  thousands  who  ran  wild  and 
headlong  through  the  streets  few,  if  any,  were  hurt. 

The  other  festival  was  the  great  Maya  national 
dance,  which  has  been  kept  u])  for  thousands  of  years 
with  unerring  regularity.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  countrv  that  dance  has  l>c^n  celel)rate<l  some- 
where,  either  in  a  cave  or  on  a  m<nintain  top.  It 
generally  lasts  two  days,  r>r  a  night  and  a  day.  It 
was  held  in  a  large  building  with  an  open,  central 
conrt,  in  which  stood  a  temporary  music  stand. 
Onlv  full-blo(M](»d  Mayas  take  part,  and  all  are  barc- 
hca<le<l  and  baref<K>tcd.  with  their  simple  garments? 
of  spotless  whit(\  The  cenlriony  began  with  music, 
the  l)ands  rendering  into  modern  meter  some  of  their 
ancient  national  melodies,  which  secMucd  U\  V>e  full 
(►f  life,  hop<\  patriotism  an<l  love.  Then  th(*re  were 
tunes  of  more  recent  times,  but  which  had  that  mourn- 
ful under-tone  of  lament,  as  if  wrung  from  the  «ad 
heart  of  a  ruincMl,  eon<iuered  race.  F'imdlv  thev 
]>eale<l  a  stirnnt»-  festal  nieliwly.  that  aron>e<l  the  vast 
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throng  from  the  hush  that  had  covered  it;  then  the 
performere  eanie  out  into  a  large,  smooth  and  paved 
hall  in  pairs.  For  deveral  minutes  all  stood  still, 
then  a  few  began  stepping  out  with  a  slowly-mea- 
sured, hut  graceful  motion;  others  joined  in  the  same 
slow  movement,  like  a  huge  wheel  starting  an  end- 
less line  of  shafts  and  wheels,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  mass,  as  if  by  one  common  impulse,  l)egan 
unwinding,  and  deployed  thn)ugh  the  corridors  and 
chambers  until  all  were  gone.  The  music  fell  to  a 
lower  key,  then  back  into  the  low,  sad  melodies,  as 
though  the  s<?ene  waa  ended  but  suddenly  it  would 
rise  to  brighter,  higher  tones,  and  the  head  of  the 
line  of  vanished  dancers  would  come  in  sight,  keep- 
ing time  in  the  same  swaying,  graceful  motion,  and 
again  wind  up  in  the  great  hall,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. Then  another,  though  different,  evolution 
would  be  perfonned;  then  they  would  unwind  and 
disapjyear  again;  and  so  the  ceremony  went  on  until 
after  midnight.  Tt  was  wonderful  to  witness  the 
agility  displayed,  c»spe(^ially  that  of  the  voung  women. 
Being  without  shoes,  their  light  footfalls  were  s<»an^ely 
heard  on  the  polished  floors.  In  some  of  the  more 
active  turns  they  seemed  floating  in  the  air,  a  wav- 
ing, swayino^  mass  of  humanity. 

There*  were  th<msand8  of  people  looking  on,  but 
all  were  still  and  seemed  bound  bv  some  unseen  in- 
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fluenc-c.     The  insi)iriiig  uiusic  and  the  flutter  of  the 
Ivare  foet  was  all  that  broke  the  silence,  giving  the 
scene  a  ritrange,  unreal  character;  it  seenie<l  like  look- 
ing through  a  glass  on  an  invisible  world.     It  was 
an  interesting  vision  of  young  life,  with  all  its  youth 
and    Wauty,  though  we  were    saddened  when     we 
thought  of  the  superstition    and  degradation     that 
rested  on  them  like  a  dark  cloud.     The  second  iiighi 
the  dance  continued  until  daylight,  and  those  who 
saw  it  reported  that  the  music  did  not  loose  its  magic 
melody,  nr)r  the  young  dancers  grow  wearv.      Tliey 
closed  with  a  grand  triumphal  refrain,  which   rang 
out  on  the  morning  air  like  a  shout  of  glorious  ex- 
ultation.     Four-tifths  of  tlie  participants,  male  and 
female,  were  laboring  people,  a  majority  of  the  women 
were  lious<'  maids  and   working  girls,  and   the  nieii 
were  eiigag(*<l  in  ev<TV  variety  of  laln^r  common   to 
the  (MMint.rv.      To  strangei^s  it  seems  impossible   for 
working  peo])le  to  hav(*  such   natural,  graceful   iik»- 
tioiis  and  skill  in  evolutif»n  in  this  intricate  ceremony. 
The  chief  annisement  of  the  children  is  to  play  <lanfe, 
and  as  w<*  lo<>ke<l  into  the  back  vards  and  inner  courts 
we  saw  them  practicing;  girls  from  eight  t<^  twelve 
years  of  a^4'  wen*  marv(»ls  of  jKTfection  in  the  ar*. 
Thus  we  sjiw  that  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this 
national    pastinH-    from    childhood.      Miss    Ballinger 
would  often  exclaim:   '*Oh,  what  a  tield  for  Chri«- 
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tian  work,  with  such  good  native  ability  to  work  with; 
think  of  those  l>eautiful  girls  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance and  degrading  superstition;  it  makes  my  heart 
siek  to  think  of  it." 

One  dav  when  we  had  heen  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  we  came  uj)  behind  the  old  cathedral  fort, 
where  men  and  women  were  excavating  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  ruin  out  of  which  the  conquered 
Mayas  ha<l  l)een  compelled  to  build  the  cathedral  and 
fort.  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  construct  a  tunnel  underground  a?  a 
8e<*ret  passage*  t^>  a  largt*  cathedral  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  away,  in  which  and  through  which  many  dark 
<let»<ls  w(»re  done.  The  passage  is  still  there,  but  is  not 
use<l. 

Alerida  set*ms  to  liavt*  \k^j\  a  n<»tod  place  in  past 
time,  and  many  of  the  old  highways  radiated  from 
that  point;  especially  eastwanl  and  south  it  appears 
to  have  Ix^en  as  near  the  c(»ast  as  anv  of  the  larjre 
cities.  All  the  gn^at  cities  were  built  inland,  seem- 
ingly to  avoid  either  s<»mething  Indonging  to  or  com- 
ing from  the  sea.  It  is  strange  that  they  were  not 
a  maritime  or  commercial  |>eople,  as  the  nations  of 
the  world  now  arc*.  This  strengthens  our  belief  that 
thev  lived  in  a  dav  when  the  human  race  ha<l  not 
filled  the  earth,  and  were  all  of  the  same  language 
and  kindred,  and  ha<l  not  learne<l  war  and  did  not 
iichhI  to  \te  on  the  defensive. 
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The  romantic  story  of  a  ''hidden  nation"  ex- 
isting on  the  border  of  Yucatan,  ('hiapas  and  Guate- 
mala ia  not  a  myth,  as  some  suppose,  for  there  is  a 
remnant  living  in  an  impregnable  valley  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  has  been  held  as  a  last  retreat  from 
the  early  histx^rv  of  the  Maya  race.  Through  all 
the  wars,  contjuests  and  vicissitudes  that  have  cniiu* 
to  thoui,  that  stronghold  was  a  last  refuge,  and  lias 
never  In'en  taken  bv  an  enemv,  nor  can  it  be  s<»  Inni; 
as  the  present  race  holds  it.  That  renmaut  is  pure- 
l)lo4Mle<l,  and  they  still  speak  the  original  Maya  lan- 
guage anti  hold  their  ancient  religion,  suppostHl  to 
be  idolatrous,  though  for  many  ceiiturit^  no  one  from 
th(»  outside  has  cv(*r  t*ntcn>d  the  vallev  and  n»turinMl; 
tlicv  do  not  suffer  their  brother  Catholics  to  go  tlu*n\ 
Thcv  eonif  out  to  rradi',  .-oni(»tinu\s  go  X4>  neighbor- 
ing cities  and  attend  festivals  and  gala  days.  Tliey 
seem  to  b(».  a  tiner,  nol)ler-l(K)king  race  than  tlhwe 
out.side,  who  have  1km»ii  ccmijuerod  by  succc»ssive 
enemies,  yet  living  for  so  many  thousand  years  in 
that  besiegetl  valh^v  they  have  lost  their  civilization 
an»l  historv. 

■ 

The  man  nanuMl  P\u-guson,  who  with  a  good 
ghiss  p(h*|)(hI  into  the  vallev  fn^m  a  mountain-top, 
said  it  hM>ked  to  \^o  thirty  milw  long  and  twenty 
wide,  surrounded  by  perpendicular  cliflFe  two  to  three 
thousand    f(M?t  high.      It  was  a  paradise  of  b^iauty. 
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thickly  (lotted  over  with  white  villages,  surrounded 
by  pardons,  fields  and  orchards.  Tt  seemed  to  have 
been  especrially  fomie<l  for  a  last  refuge  in  the  hour 
of  danger;  their  numbers  are  variously  estimated 
from  r>(>,()()()  tx>  4(),0()().  Forty  \'ears  ago,  when  a 
large  number  of  Oatholie  Maya?  rebelled  again»-t 
state  taxation  and  church  abuse,  the  "hidden  nation'' 
came  out  to  the  help  of  their  brothers  and  were  such 
shrewd,  fearless  fighten*  that  they  soon  over-ran  two- 
fifths  of  the  state,  and  tlie  rebellious  tribe  still  holds 
tho  territory,  but  the  idolators  returned  to  their  strouE;- 
hold,  simply  claiming  the  right  tx»  cultivate  a  part 
of  the  free  land. 

There  is  but  one  natural  entrance  to  the  vallev, 
to  the  northeast.  It  is  verv  narrow  and  betweco 
cliffs  one  to  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  <»ne  thous- 
and men  could  defend  the  pass  against  all  the  world, 
for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  heaviest  gun,  be- 
side the  poisoned  .arrow  from  a  hidden  archer  wouM 
bring  down  an  enemy  like  the  pestilence  that  walk? 
in  the  dark.  These  p(»ople  s])eak  the  oldest  language, 
and  possibly  they  are  the  only  ])urc  ]>1o<h1  in  the  world. 
There  is  one  thing  settlfNl  l>eyond  a  doubt,  they  will 
never  a(*ce])t  a  C^iristianity  that  has  any  connection 
with  Tloman  C\itholicism,  for  they  have  a  |:)erfe<'t  hat- 
red! 4»f  it  and  iK^lieve  all  the  outside  world  their  secret 
enemies. 
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The  time  eauie  for  us  to  bid  adieu  to  our  kind 
frioiuls,  so  we  left  the  pleasant  city  of  Merida  and 
came  to  Progresso,  its  shipping  point,  by  rail,  antiiri- 
pating  the  arrival  of  a  S^xmish  steamer  bound  for 
Vera  Cruz;  it  came  in  a  few  hours  after  our  arrival. 
While  waiting  for  it  we  took  another  lesson  from 
the  natives.  A  i>orter,  with  wife  and  live  children, 
was  sitting  in  the  shade.  My  niece  hailed  hiui 
to  carry  our  luggage  down  to  the  landing,  and  at  tlie 
call  he  and  all  the  family  arose  and  came.  The  price 
being  settled,  wo  started,  the  porter  in  front,  we 
next,  and  the  wife  and  children  following,  discus- 
sing its  they  w(»nt  as  to  how  they  would  si>end  the 
tVv,  thirtv  cents  in  our  inonev,  so  all  (*ould  have  sonic- 
riling  r^»  cat  for  their  n«M>n  luncli.  It  was  inteivst- 
ing,  yet  sad,  to  h(»ar  their  simple,  inno<*ent  reasonini; 
and  planning,  and  it  s(M'in«M|  U)  \)v  an  ordinary  event 
in  their  liv(*s,  witli  no  brigliter  future  before  them. 

A  low  tid(^  iind  chop  <ea  compelle<l  the  steamer 
to  an<-hor  well  «>ut,  ami  we  had  a  rough  trip  through 
the  breakers  in  crossing  the  waves.  When  I  n^aehetl 
the  ship  mv  head  was  so  dizzv  1  could  not  walk  for 
a  -hort  time,  and  others  stronger  than  I  were  in  the 
<aine  cniiditioii.  Tlic  st(»anier  was  thorougldy  Span- 
\<\i  in  all  respect-,  with  < 'atholic  bigotry  pre<lomin- 
atinu,  which  wa.-  iiiten-iti«^l  bv  tlie  Cuban  war  and 
( 'nban   n'fni»;4'es  alH>ard   ♦roiiii*'  to   Mexico,  as  a   tern- 
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[lorary  place  uf  safety  from  want  anil  ilangor.  There 
W(.Te  a  few  KngtbL  and  Aiiiericaii  imssiiutrertt  already 
oil  board,  and  their  presence  was  rather  irritatiui;. 
The  eoiidilioiia  were  favorable  for  bad  feeling,  es- 
pecially towards  Ainerlfans.  and  on  Friday  Miss  Bal- 
linger  brought  things  to  a  head.  There  was  no  meat 
of  any  kind  on  the  table  for  breakfast;  she  ualled 
for  beefsteak.  The  *vaiter  replied  rather  hunghtily 
and  seorniull'-'  "This  is  Friday,  if  you  do  not  know." 
She  replied:  "You  may  have  all  the  Fridays  you 
please,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  hungry  on  account 
of  your  aenselees  superstition,  understand  that" 
This  was  spoken  in  Spanish,  and  some  one  instantly 
interpreted  it  into  English  and  Freneb.  In  an  in- 
stant there  was  a  cheer  all  through  the  dining  hall 
from  the  English,  Anierii-aus.  Freuch  and  unbeliev- 
ing Spaniards.  The  effeet  was  astounding  to  the 
bigoted  Spaniard.  All  parties  joined  in  praising  tbo 
hi-ave  tittle  American  lady,  and  they  had  tiuite  a  jol- 
lification. We  had  an  abunilant  supplv  of  chicken 
and  other  meat  for  dinner  and  supper,  and  the 
pompons  waiter  was  ver*'  polite  the  rest  of  the  voy- 
age. The  honorable  Englishman  leaned  back  the 
more  on  his  dignity,  the  American  increased  the  cloud 
of  vile  tobacco  smoke  by  at  least  one-half,  while  the 
Frenchman  waa  all  a-wiggle  with  his  gesticulationa 
whenever  llie  American  lady's  reply  waa  under  dii- 
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We  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  landing  in  Vera  Cruz 
in  the  forenoon.  Soon  after  noon  we  took  the  train 
and  ran  out  to  Orizaba,  taking  another  route  on  the 
return,  so  as  to  see  more  of  the  country.  Orizaba 
is  one  of  the  beautiful  cities  in  the  coffee  region. 
We  stopped  there  over  night  and  until  11  a.  m.  next 
day,  and  enjoyed  the  grand  mountain  scenery  around. 
It  is  a  grand  simimer  resort  for  people  from  the  low- 
lands or  from  any  part  of  the  world,  a  place  not  to 
be  forgott-en  by  tourists. 

Next  dav  we  took  the  train  for  Mexico  Oitv, 
where  we  made  a  brief  stop  and  went  by  rail  to 
Montara.  There  we  had  a  glad,  sad  jiarting.  Glad 
that  \v('  were  safe  and  well,  uj>  to  that  point  on  the  re- 
turn trij>;  sad  to  i*eparate  after  so  long  companion- 
sliip  amid  such  grand  and  wonderful  s(*enes.  We 
W\\\i  must  now  go  }>ack  to  laU»r,  care,  anxiety  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Miss  Bal linger  took  an  outginng  stage  over  the 
sairie  route  we  had  traveled  in  going,  an<l  had  nuieh 
the  same  kind  <>f  a  rough  tri|>,  but  tinally  n'ai'hed  Mat- 
am<>ra  safe  and  well,  where  she  wa.s  r(»eeive<l  with 
joy  and  rej<iie.ing  by  her  fri(*nds,  esf)eeially  by  Mi-*.- 
Dvsiirt  at  the  Prenbyterian  Mission.  She  found  her 
scIkmiI  ill  t.(KKl  shap(\  and  taking  it  alt<^>g(»ther  it  bad 
been  a  haf)|»y  »»ntin<:  for  her.  and  an  op])ortunity  for 
her  young  lady  j»n}»iN  t<i  try  tlieir  skill  in  teaching. 
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I  returned  by  Laredo,  San  Antonio,  Little  Kock 
and  St  Louis,  arriving  home  safe  and  well  with  mem- 
ories that  will  not  pa^  out  of  mind,  and  with  pic- 
tures among  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
my  life,  and  my  heart  was  full  to  overflowing  of  all 
gratitude  to  the  Ix>rd  for  bringing  me  home  safe,  as 
He  had  promised,  if  I  would  do  His  will  in  my  simple 
way  of  dealing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humblv  before  Him  in  my  joumev. 


I 


THE  CLOSING  CHAPTER. 


(By  his  daughter,  Ida  Coflin  Doan.) 

In  loving  remembrance  of  my  father,  Addison 
Coflin,  who  was  bom  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  first 
month,  22d,  1822,  and  died  fourth  month,  16th,  1897, 
at  my  home,  Aino,  Indiana. 

On  the  forenoon  of  a  late  winter  dav  there  wag 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  c*ommotion  in  our  house- 
hold, and  three  little  girls  were  seen  flying  through 
and  around  tlie  house  into  the  front  yard,  banging 
doors  Inihind  them  or  leaving  them  oi>en  to  save  time, 
all  the  while  making  such  an  outcry  that  no  words 
could  l)e  uii(lei'st(MKl.  At  last  it  l)ecame  one  glad  shout 
of:  *'(jrrandpa  has  come!''  Then  grandjm  could  be 
seen,  the  girls  alxnit  him,  hoMing  him  so  that  he  (?ould 
scan'cly  walk:  tlie  youngest,  a  thn*e-year-old,  held  the 
place  of  honor  in  his  arms.  Older  p(x>ple  had  no  op- 
portunity inr  a  word,  though  we  fc^lt  something  deei>er 
than  jov  over  the  safe  amval  home  once  more  of  our 
dear  father. 

At  the  earliest  opjKnlunity  the  horse  and  cow 
joined  in  the  joyous  welcome,  each  confident  of  an 

extra  bit  U)  cat  or  a  loving  j)at.     Even  the  c^ts  purred, 
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arclie<l  tlieir  backs  and  rubbed  about  his  feet,  in  an- 
ticipation of  attention.  'Jlie  regular  routine  work 
for  the  day  was  much  neglected  in  our  eagerness  to 
see  an<l  hear  everything  at  once.  Although  worn 
and  weary  with  his  journey,  he  was  ready  to  answer 
our  many  (jueetions.  For  several  days  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  keep  warm,  as  the  change  of  cli- 
mate had  l)eeii  sudden  and  very  great.  It  was  only 
with  the  (M)mini2:  of  the  warm  spring  sunshine  th*it 
lie  v(»ntuivd  out  to  work  in  the  garden  and  amoTig 
the  young  trees.  A  sort  of  friendly  rivalry  existed 
between  him  and  some  old  men  about  his  age  as  to 
who  should  have  the*  nicest  ganlen  and  yanl.  Who 
won  the  honor  will  remain  one  of  the  unsettled  (ques- 
tions, for  each  one  was  ])roud  of  his  own  work.  (Cer- 
tain, it  is,  that  mv  father  became  so  inten»sted  in  his 
growing,  out-door  family  tliat  ho  was  at  home  almost 
all  of  the  sunuuer,  enjoying  hims^df  only  as  t>ne  with 
a  contented  and  happy  spirit  can.  When  he  was  not 
doing  self-impose<l  work  out  of  iloors  he  was  ridding 
or  writing,  or  in  some  sort  of  friendly  "row,"  as  they 
call  it,  with  the  girls  al)out  some  of  their  carelessncsB 
or  mischief. 

He  ma<le  some  short  visits  among  his  friends 
near  bv,  but  attempte<l  no  long  tri|)s.  His  open-air 
work  brought  him  better  h(»alth,  the  best  he  had  (»n- 
joye<l  since  his  attack  r)f  irrippe  in  the  spring  of  '95. 
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He  attended  nearly  all  the  sessions  of  Weetem 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
many  friends,  both  young  and  old.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  he  had  (juite  a  number  of  calls  for  talks 
on  his  travels,  as  he  called  them,  before  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes, and  in  diifepent  neighborhoods,  mostly  in 
Western  Illinois  and  Kastem  Indiana.  Such  work 
seemed  to  cause  him  some  weariness,  but  he  main- 
tained his  strength  better  than  we  anticipated.  While 
school  was  in  session  he  was  freijuently  called  upon 
to  talk  to  the  children  al)out  things  of  the  far-away 
countri(*s  which  he  had  wH»n.  Thev  seemed  never  to 
wearv  of  his  stories.  In  cverv  sense  he  was  the 
friend  of  <*liil(lrcn,  in  tender  niemorv  of  the  dear  little 
ones  wli(»  had  gone  away  from  his  own  family  so 
earlv  in  life.  He  felt  tliat  in  liis  childhood,  child- 
happiness  was  t(K»  much  n(^gl(v*te<l. 

The  last  trij)  he  took  visiting  and  talking  was  in 
and  about  Carthage,  Indiana,  among  relatives  and 
fricMids,  being  g<»n(»  aln^nt  two  weeks.  Tpon  his  re- 
turn Ikhik-  In*  told  of  th<'  |d(*asnre  given  him  <luring 
his  visit  by  tlic  thoiigjitfnincss  an<l  kindness  of  tho^^r 
v^nth  whom  lie  niinirh*d.  It  was  earlv  in  March  when 
he  came  home,  an<l  he  af>f»eare<l  in  Ui^ual  health  ami 
spirits.  riie  severe  rold  winds  occasirined  him  mucb 
arinovjin<-4    jind  <li>t!'nst   with  tlic  variable  climat^^   of 
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liuliaiia.  Ik*foiv  the  end  oi  March  those  who  were 
with  him  most  (lis<M>venMl  that  riome  sort  of  a  change 
was  eoming  over  him.  He  was  unlike  himstilf  in 
being  dull  and  listless,  ot'UMi  giving  little  IiwmI  to  what 
was  about  him.  It  was  with  an  effort  tliat  he  aroused 
himself  to  work  in  tine  weather  with  the  things  in 
whieh  he  was  usually  nmeh  intereste<l.  He  was 
easilv  tirwl  and  wtMihl  st>on  eom<»  in  to  rest.  On  the 
Uiorning  of  the  lOth  of  April  he  called  me,  and  I 
found  him  lying  on  his  be<i  in  a  severe  nervous  «diili. 
At  first  no  serious  thought  was  given  to  this  si<*kne**s 
except  that  he  was  unusually  weak.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  ap])eared  l)etter  and  the  medicine  was  having 
g^Kxl  effect,  yet  his  strength  was  gone.  We  all  felt 
hopeful  until  'rues4lay  night,  when  he  U^'ame  de- 
cidedly worse.     One  lung  was  showing  signs  of  pneu- 

i 

monia,  though  not  apjwrently  of  a  serious  character. 
In  the  inability  of  his  svst(»m  to  throw  off  ilist^'ase, 
lay  his  danger.  lie  a])|H»«ire<l  in  a  vague  way  U)  real- 
ize his  condition,  and  manifeste<l  his  desire  t)o  get 
well  in  many  wavs.  In  tln^  delirium  of  his  last  forty- 
eight  horn's,  many  names  and  various  pla«Mw  wt»re 
spoken  of,  some  ()f  <lays  long  gone  by.  He  oft4»n 
wishes]  to  go  home,  though  he  was  uncons4*ious  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  of  the  nearness  of 
tlmt  bett<T  home,  where  he  would  enjoy  grander  things 
than  he  had  known  here.      He  peacefully  passeii  away 
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on  the  10th,  into  the  portals  of  *'The  Xew  Jerusa- 
lem," where  there  were  maiiv  more  of  those  he  loved 
to  greet  him  than  he  left  on  this  side  of  the  Valley 
of  Death.  Not  many  weeks  l)efore  he  went  away, 
in  a  revival  meeting,  he  spoke  more  truly  than  he 
knew  when  he  said  his  work  was  done  and  that  he 
was  only  resting  and  w^aiting. 

He  did  not  need  to  give  a  farewell  testimony 
in  regard  to  his  future,  for  his  life  through  many  years 
had  given  assurance  of  his  abundant  entrance  into  the 
Citv  of  God. 

Thus  ended  a  Christian  life  l>egun  more  than 
half  a  centurv  before  in  the  old  Xew  Garden  meet- 
ing,  in  North  ('arolina,  through  the  preaching  of 
Nathan  Hunt.  It  was  upon  Piaster  Sunday,  a  beau- 
tiful dav,  that  we  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  little  ci*nie- 
terv  near  I  ladle  v,  Indiana,  and  not  far  awav  fpr)in 
the  place  he  always  called  **home,"  in  Indiana.  It 
was  Nathan  II.  Clark,  grandson  of  him  who  gave  my 
father  inspiration  for  right  living,  that  st<HKl  al)ove 
the  still  fonn  of  his  old  friend — himself  an  old  man 
with  dim  e\'i."!i  and  white  hair,  and  gave  out  wonl? 
of  ciimf(»rt  to  the  living.  He  spoke  of  (lod's  gracious 
com|»anionslii]>  and  help  towanl  those  who  love  and 
trupt  in  him,  and  the  faith  which  gives  us  the  vic- 
tory. The  face  and  fonn  is  gone,  but  the  bene<Hc- 
tioii  of  the  life  is  still  with  us. 
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